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VoL. XI. JANUARY 1807. 


LUX HOMINUM. 
HERE, then, hath Faith her everlasting home ? 


Pavilioned viewless in the whispering wind, 
Or in the sky’s blue dome ? 


Or in the throbbing heart of passionate human kind ? 


Or in the ancient lap of darkest ocean, 
Or in earth’s centre deep, 
Fed by internal fires and rocked to sleep 


In terrene caves within the womb of ceaseless motion ? 
VoL. XI.—No. 45. I I 
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Ere yet a planet swept around 


the sun, 
Ere yet the sun was—I 
within the dim 
Eternal made but one 
Of attributes eterne, which, uncreate 
with Him 
Who is all faith, all soul, all 
spring of being, 
Held me, as song holds sound, 
Or light holds colour, as it were, 
enwound 
Even within itself, beyond the 
sense of seeing! 





LUX HOMINUM. 


The universe is mine—for that is He, 
And I, all incorruptible, am part 
Of pure eternity 
To which man lowly kneels with trembling in his 
heart ! 
What though all creeds be torn and tempest- 
driven ? 
They but the outward form 
"Yond which, unruffled by the wildest storm, 
Still lives the Faith supreme for which all faith hath 
striven-— 
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The Faith that gives men sight of things Divine, 
That shows them Immortality beyond 
Death’s thin dividing line! 
Dispersing as a dream the vain delusion fond 
They hug as Life, which life at best concealing 
As with a mist—grows thin 
To let Faith’s brightness stream rejoicing in 
Through infinite knowledge God to mortal man 
revealing ! 
J. AN. 























LOCH DHUAIRG. 


WOKE that morning with a strange, 
nameless dread at my heart—a sense that 
trouble was very nigh at hand. From 
what quarter and by what channel I knew 
not, nor cared to guess. I tried to put the 
thought from me as born of a foolish fancy ; 
but foolish fancies are obstinate things and 
will not always “yield to treatment,” as 
the doctors say. 

As I went downstairs I met my father, 
and it seemed to me somehow that he 
looked troubled ; but he said nothing—only 
kissed me more tenderly than ever, I thought 
—and we passed into chapel together. The 
opening words of the morning service, the 
Confession, Absolution, and the Lord’s 
Prayer, had been repeated and pronounced 
before I realised where I was or what I 
was doing. Of course I tried to collect my 
scattered thoughts and attend to the ser- 
vice ; for a time I partially succeeded, and 
was following the Psalms closely, when the words “There shall no evil happen 
unto thee: neither shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling” started me afresh 
on the track I was trying to get off, and, full as the words had been to me on 
many another day of peace and security, that morning they only served to remind 
me of the evil which I fancied was hovering around us. 

Service over, my father and I used always to read what the morning’s post 
brought us, and chat over our letters together. What a strange life we two led ! 
My mother died when I was eight years old, leaving her baby son to learn—without 
a mother’s care—one short lesson, one sharp experience of what pain means; and 
then the little curly head had sunk on his nurse’s arm, and I alone was left to my 
father, he alone to me. 

I remember those first days of his sorrow as a dream. I had sorrowed as a 
child does sorrow, not knowing quite how or why; but the Angel of Death has 
many ways of making his presence felt, and when he enters a home it is not only 
to the one he is to bear away with him that he speaks—he has messages, too, for 
those who are to wait a little longer—only a very little longer—till he comes again. 

And so the years passed on, making my father an old man, me a grown-up 
woman ; and yet he called me—as I would wish him to think me—his “wee 
childie.” Wee childie as I was to him, he had always found that he could talk 
5 
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things over with me, tell me his joys, aye, and his sorrows too, as he might to an 
older companion, and it was joy sufficient to my soul then to share his life and 
bask in his love. I suppose I got all the sunshine there was in his nature, for 
it seemed as though he inspired strangers with awe, approaching to dread—not 
intentionally, I am sure, for a kinder heart never beat under a rough exterior ; but 
it was a rough exterior, and I remember being often half-amused, half-vexed at 
the form in which he generally saw fit to clothe even his most benevolent actions. 
I once exclaimed to him in pity for an old man and very rheumatic gardener 
whose misguided sense of duty was leading him to water the plants in the garden 
with great diligence, oblivious of the fact that the heavens were performing the 
work for him with even greater diligence, and with decidedly greater effect. 
Prompted, no doubt, by the most charitable of intentions, my father threw open 
the window and expressed his sense of the poor old fellow’s harmless lunacy in 
terms more forcible than polite. 

Of the outside world I knew little and cared less. My world Jay around and 
within the dear old home, over whose gateway was carved in rudely cut letters 
the words— 


“ BE NOCHT WISER NOR YE HIGHEST: BUT HOPE IN Gop ;” 


and at the foot of the Castle hill lay the deep waters of Loch Dhuairg, quiet or 
restless as the mood seized them, but always beautiful. 

Sometimes the thought crossed my mind, How will it be when fe has gone, 

gone as others have gone before him? I could not face it. Why, indeed, should 
I? Time enough when the dear head lay low, the kind heart was still, and the 
young cousin (of whose existence I only knew by occasional reference, for he had 
been abroad for many years) should be called “the Laird.” And 1? Why, of 
course I should go away! No matter if the heart almost broke, or that it uttered 
a bitter cry. 
‘ Weeks passed, and as nothing happened to justify the sense of uneasy foreboding 
which had troubled my spirit, I began to forget all about it. It struck me, however, 
that the Laird grew more silent, and several times got letters of which he did not 
speak and which seemed to trouble him. Autumn had spread a path of golden 
leaves for winter, and very softly he trod upon them at first—as if fearful of marring 
the beauty of that gorgeous carpet too soon; so he only let us know that he had 
touched the earth with his icy breath at night, and prepared each blade of grass 
with a silver shield to greet the rising sun. 

Word had reached me one morning of a case of severe illness in a shepherd’s 
cottage some miles up a glen on the other side of the loch, and I had gone over 
to see what was required. It was late in the afternoon before I got back and 
hailed our old boatman. Nothing I loved better than to pull the boat across, but 
that day 1 was wearied, took the rudder and settled myself in the stern. 

Something in the expression of Jock, the boatman, struck me with a sudden 
fear, and I asked hurriedly if all were right at the Castle. 

“ Aye, aye, richt eneuch, for a’ that 7 ken,” was the answer. The emphasis on 
the “I” seemed superfluous, and somewhat irritated me; but it was never of the 
slightest: use to show irritation with Jock. If he saw fit to communicate news he 
would do so; if not, no amount of curiosity on my part, or temper either, would 
extract a word from him. So we rowed on in silence, the loch still as a mirror— 
only the steady splash of Jock’s oars, or the drops that fell from them when he 
feathered them sharply at each stroke, broke the perfect reflections of the hillside, 
with its patches of fern and heather and banks of hardy copsewood. Here and 
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; “Something in the expression of Jock struck me.” 


there a startled oyster-catcher, disturbed-in his meditations, rose from the waterside, 
and, after taking a hurried survey of the situation, settled down again on a suitable 
point of observation, hunched his shoulders, poked forward his long red_ bill, and, 
under the plea of fishing, contemplated himself in the still water with evident 
satisfaction, 

The sun had long set by the time we reached the little creek where our boat 
lay snug from all danger, and I was preparing to jump out and run up to the 
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house, when Jock, touching his cap, asked me to wait till he had secured the boat, as 
he had received orders to walk up through the wood with me. ‘This puzzled me, for 
I could not imagine the reason which made Jock’s protection advisable. My life was 
free as a bird’s, and from childhood I had roamed at will wherever the spirit moved 
me. I glanced at Jock’s face for enlightenment, but as well might I have sought 
it in a stone. Drawing the boat above high-water mark over the shingle, he turned 
to follow me. ‘The path was steep, so out of consideration for Jock (whose years 
were approaching the threescore-and-ten, beyond which existence is supposed to be 
but labour and sorrow) I walked slowly. As we reached the Castle gate Jock bade 
me good-night, saying, “ Mebbee ye’ll gang the noo to the Laird, for he wad wish 
to ken ye were in,’—at which piece of advice I smiled, for I thought it was highly 
improbable that the Laird was suffering from any anxiety on my account—and in 
any case 1 needed no bidding to “gang to the Laird,” as his was the last smile 
that came as a benediction to me as | set out on my wanderings, and the first that 
welcomed me on my return. Opening his study door, I saw him, not as I expected, 
quietly reading by the fireside, but pacing up and down the room with his brow 
knit in anxious thought. He was so absorbed that he did not notice me for a 
minute or two. 

“ Ah, child! you are home!” he exclaimed, as he suddenly caught sight of me: 
“God knows 1 have longed for the sound of your footsteps!” and, drawing me 
towards him, he gave me a long, keen look as he said, “Will my wee childie 
promise me to speak to no one but her old father about foolish tales she may 
hear or things said of a cousin of hers who is coming here soon ?—tales,” he added, 
“which are both cruel and mischievous.” 

This was strange news to me; and, truth to say, I was quite ready to give my 
mysterious cousin a hearty welcome, for there were times when life at Castle 
Dhuairg—much as I loved it~-seemed to me just a wee bit lonely. 

Well for us that the future is veiled in a mist which it is folly to wish rolled 
away even for one brief glance through the valley that is our life! Enough for us 
that, as we step forward, there is a Hand that can guide us, a Voice that can 
gladden us, a Heart that can sympathise with us—and at length, when the mist 
which makes us stumble over the rough ground now shall have rolled away for ever, 
we shall see that Love has been around us all the way of our pilgrimage, and what 
we know not now we shall learn in that great Hereafter. 

I asked my father many more questions than he was prepared to answer about 
Jim McLean, for it was he—the future Laird—who was coming; but he merely 
said, “ God grant my wee childie may never have cause to regret the day Jim 
McLean returns to his fathers’ home! I have seen him but once since he was a 
mere lad ; then he was here for a time, but a sad accident which then occurred has 
made him unable to face the place since. Poor fellow! poor young fellow! it was 
not his fault. No, I am sure, quite sure of that. Strange things are said of folk 
in this world, Jean, and we must not hearken to every tale.” 

We sat on together by the fireside for some time ; the giant fir trees on the hill 
above the Castle rose dark and clear-cut against the pure frosty sky. Then, for the 
first time, I heard something of the spring evening long ago when the lifeless body 
of “bonnie Charlie” lay at the foot of the great precipice of Bourg headland. 

James McLean had not been long in the house before I saw that he exercised 
a strange power over his surroundings. What was it? I wondered. It was not due 
only to his personal appearance, though that alone was certainly striking. As a rule 
his manner was calm and dignified, but at times his outward calm gave one the 
impression of being a cloak, hiding some intensely strong emotion—a truce to the 
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“We sat together by the fireside.” 


outer world while he did battle with some evil power within. This added to the 
effect : it was like watching a fiery horse curbed into submission by a master hand. 
Over all who came in contact with him he exerted an influence as deep as it was 
mysterious. I noticed that he and my father seemed to have much to talk over, 
for they were closeted for hours together in the study, and were frequently joined 
by my father’s old factor, Grant, who, I thought, took no pains to conceal his dislike 
and distrust of Jim, while he, on the other hand, lost no opportunity of trying to 
win the old man’s goodwill. 

“Grant is a queer old chap,” he said to me one day: “I don’t know why, 
but somehow I fancy he does not quite like my coming here—thinks I'll 
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interfere with him, I suppose, 
to——” 

“To what?” I asked. 

He rose suddenly from his chair and stood 
looking out of the window, with a strange, 
unhappy expression on his face; then, turning 
to me, said: “You may well ask! To myself 
perhaps. Anyway, I shall suffer most.” 

It must have been about a week after this 
that, in passing through the picture gallery, I 
noticed that the door leading from it to a small 
turret-room was standing open. ‘This room, at 
the end .of the gallery, was formerly used as a 

library and smoking-room, and had been stored 

“1 noticed that the coer standing open.” With old numbers of Reviews. Blackwood, the 

Edinburgh, and the Quarterly, together with 
obsolete encyclopzedias, held unquestioned sway in the deep shelves, disturbed only by 
an occasional burst of industry on the part of an enterprising housemaid. I concluded 
that such a being was then at work ; but what was my surprise on seeing a man cross 
the room bending low under a heavy load of books which he carried on his shoulders ! 
He did not see me, and I went towards the door ; but before reaching it, it swung 
gently to, and I hesitated a moment before going in. I heard him tramping to and 
fro, and a sound as if he had thrown a heap of books on the floor. 


and bring evil 


-smememens. 
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Curiosity conquered, as it is apt to do in members of my sex; and I turned the 
handle of the door and looked in. 

No one was there! Not a book had been disturbed. The man had vanished. 

Had I been dreaming? Was it all a delusion? Or was there some secret 
door and staircase of which I did not know, and by which the mysterious stranger 
might have disappeared ? 

My first impulse was to go to the Laird and tell him what I had seen; but 
this idea was checked by a strong and probably truthful suspicion that he would 
only laugh at me, so I decided to go to old Jock, in whose discretion I could 
place implicit confidence. 

I went down to his cottage, and found him sitting by the fireside mending nets 
and puffing away at his pipe, under which soothing influence he was always more 
communicative. Encouraged by this favourable circumstance, I had only to make 
up my mind to bear, with a countenance unexpressive of disgust if possible, the 
smell of peat smoke and “ braxy mutton,” specimens of which valued article of food 
hung from the rafters overhead. 

For the information of any who have been shielded by a merciful fate from 
making acquaintance with “ braxy ” mutton, I must explain that it is described by its 
admirers as “ mutton found on the hill ”—by which poetical expression you are to 
understand that the deceased sheep met its death by the ills to which even sheepish 
flesh is heir, and not by the hand of man. ‘This fact, not enhancing its value in 
the market, lends it an additional charm to the shepherd to whom it falls as 
lawful prey, and after being subjected to a thorough process of salting it is 
considered a great delicacy. I can only conclude that, though noses have they— 
they smell not. 

The “ guidwife” was bustling about, under the impression, evidently, that the 
more noise she made the better, and from time to time scrutinised the bannocks 
that were undergoing their trial by fire on the girdle. 

“Jock,” I began, “they say you have many strange stories to tell, and I want 
to hear some. Isn’t there some story about the Castle being haunted? or some 
legend that when the entrance to a certain room in the Castle is forced and an 
old thorn tree in the park dies, the McLean family will is 

“Whisht ye! whisht ye, lass! ye mauna speak licht o’ the Curse on Loch 
Dhuairg. Na, na, it’s no a /eegend that has brought muckle sorrow to the Lairds 
o Loch Dhuairg; but I canna tell ye, for nane but the Lairds themsel’ keen weel 
aboot it, and it’s no for us folk to be speering into the ways of the Almighty.” And 
here Jock gave a whiff of his pipe, and intended me to conclude he was in a state 
of reverent ignorance of the mysteries of Providence in so far as they concerned 
Castle Dhuairg. 

But I was not going to be beaten without at least making one more effort, so I 
proceeded to cross-question Jock as to whether he had ever seen anything “ uncanny.” 

He took his pipe out of his mouth, and, knocking the ashes out against the arm 
of his chair, said very slowly, “Miss Jean, may naether you nor me iver see the 
speerit that walks yon hoose, for it wull bode nae guid to the Laird or to the 
Laird’s kin.” 

“Hoot, toot, man!” quoth his wife, suddenly interrupting her household duties 
to reprimand her husband—“ ye wullna go for to frighten the lass wi’ yon tale 
aboot the man wi’ the books ?” 

“The man with the books?” I exclaimed. “ What do you mean?” But Jock 
had bestowed such a glance of warning on his indiscreet spouse that it brought on 
a severe attack of household industry. 
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However, she had said enough. Like a true woman, in attempting to keep 
a secret she had shown me that there was one. After all, it is so difficult to 
imagine what would be the use of a secret to a woman if she could not thus far 
let it minister to her gratification—the point, of course, being not so much to keep 
a confidence as to let people know that she has been confided in. 

As I rose to go Jock let fall a broad-bladed knife, the hilt of which was made 
from a twisted heather stump. As it fell blade downwards the point caught between 
the rough planking of the floor and remained fixed in an upright position. Seeing 
this, Jock picked it up hurriedly, saying, ‘“‘Waes me! but did I iver do the likes 
o’ that afore! and wass it not said by the Prophet of Kilmalieu that he who, 
letting his dirk fa’, snappit aff the point, wud live to see the Curse fulfilled ? Och, 


>” 


man, but it’s no canny at a’, at a’. 


When I told the Laird and Jim that night at dinner that I had seen a stranger 
carrying books in the north turret, they both seemed startled, and the Laird ordered 
the servants to leave the room. 

I noticed them whispering to each other as they did so. Then the Laird bade 
me tell him exactly what I had seen; and when I had done so he turned to Jim 
saying, ‘You see it is as they said.” 

A curious look came into Jim’s face, and he left the room. 

The wind was rising and moaned round the tower; a heavy splash of rain was 
driven against the window-pane. Somehow a chill sense of desolation came over 
me that night which I had never known before in the old home. Something held 
me back from asking any questions: I dreaded what the answer might be; and 
as soon as I could slip away unnoticed from the drawing-room I went to my room. 

But not to bed. I dismissed my maid and sat by the fireside wondering what 
it could all mean, and trying to put the broken fragments together so as to arrive 
at some conclusion; but at best I could only make out of the patchwork the 
already patent fact that there was some mystery, presumably connected with Jim, 
and obviously one which was to be concealed, if possible, from me. No doubt old 
Grant could tell me if he chose—but I did not choose to ask him. 

Wrapt in this reverie, I did not see how time was passing, or notice that the 
fire was dying out; only a few bright embers remained, from which now and again 
a fitful flame broke and cast weird shadows on the wall. 

Suddenly a low but distinct whistle startled me, followed presently by a sound 
of hurried footsteps along the corridor. I looked at my watch. One o’clock ! 
Surely every one must have gone to their rooms by now. Who could be still 
about ? 

Hurriedly lighting a candle, I opened the door and stood for a moment by the 
heavy tapestry curtain which hung at the end of my passage. 

Again came the whistle. This time rather louder, and before I could distinguish 
the direction from which it came I saw, standing at the farthest side of the hall, 
a tall woman’s figure, with a boy of about six years old at her side. 

Her face was turned away from me, but she seemed to be listening intently, 
while on the child’s face was a look of terror which I shall never forget ; the poor 
little thing clutched at the woman’s long loose dress and seemed to be shrinking 
back from some object which I could not see. 

Once more the whistle sounded ; and this time the woman, catching hold of the 
child’s hand, dragged him after her as she turned and disappeared in the direction 
of the passage which led to “the King’s chamber.” 

I followed as noiselessly as I could ; and yet, with all my care, it seemed as if 
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every plank must creak and stone re-echo, while the figures before me moved 
noiselessly and as if by magic. But as I turned the corner of the armoury I saw 
Jim—deadly white—leaning against the wall, staring in the direction they had gone. 

“Go back, Jean! Go back!” he shouted. ‘ What has brought you here, child ? 
Go back and stay in your room.” ‘The quiet, self-contained man had changed into 
one utterly unable to conceal his agitation. 

Almost roughly he thrust me back and closed the door against me. 

I was too much scared to speak, but, cautiously waiting till I heard him move 
away, I slipped out and listened. All was still. No sound broke the silence but 
the old clock, ticking away in the solemn way that made me fancy, as a child, that 
it was duly aware of the solemnity of the work on which it was engaged when it 
marked off the last seconds of the dying year. It seemed a long time that I 
stood waiting there—then I heard Jim again. He had been, I supposed, to “the 
King’s chamber,” as he was coming slowly down the narrow stair which communicated 
with that part of the Castle and with a room which for years had been undisturbed 
and lay inches thick in dust. 

Standing where I was, Jim, in crossing the armoury to reach his own room, 
would see me; so I blew out my light, closed the door gently, and waited till I 
heard him go to his room. 

What should I do? Going to bed after that last hour’s experience seemed 
impossible—certainly I could not sleep, and it was clear that something was wrong. 
Once more I crept out; and listened outside Jim’s door. Yes, he was there. 
Pacing up and down I heard him muttering to himself; then, raising his voice, 
I caught the words “ By heaven, I tell you I did not do it! It was Rodrick, the 
villain !—Ah ! do you hear the whistle ? Rodrick! cut the cord! Charlie, are you 
calling? Aha!—the paper? right down beneath the dungeon floor: ah! they will 
never know!” And then came a hoarse, hideous laugh which froze my blood and 
seemed to paralyse me as I stood. “ Aha, the whistle! listen! No more about the 
curse of Rodrick Dhu for 4 

But a deep groan broke short the hideous ravings of the unhappy man—a dull, 
heavy thud, and then—unbroken silence. 

* + * . * * * 





Weeks passed, and the fever which drained Jim’s strength to the very dregs was 
slowly but surely claiming its victory. Painful each day had been to all watchers 
by that bedside; more than painful to me, for, little as I then guessed the full 
meaning of the words I had heard, yet I had almost unconsciously woven a story 
in my own mind which gave a terrible significance to the broken, delirious sentences 
of the dying man, while to the Laird and others who waited on him they were 
utterly unintelligible and senseless. 

Not to all, however: there was at least one who could trace the workings of 
that tortured brain. That one was Grant; but we never spoke a word together, 

When the Laird talked to me about it and wondered, I was silent. 

Not from my lips should he first hear the story which would crush his heart 
with a burden heavier than it could bear, and brand Jim, our kinsman, as a 
murderer. ‘He has had trouble enough,” I thought; “I will not be the one to 
press this great load upon his shoulders.” 

And yet how strange it seemed he should not see it all! I thought of that 
evening before Jim’s arrival, when the Laird had referred in a mysterious way to 
tales told of folk in this world to which we must not always hearken ; to the “sad 
accident ” which, happening during Jim’s last visit, had made the place unendurable 
to him since; then of the poor, mangled little body which had been found beneath 
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the great precipice. They had been bird’s-nesting together, Jim and Charlie, and 
in their zeal had not noticed how near they were to the edge of the cliff. “It 
was an accident—no one’s fault,” some said. ‘A sad affair,” all said. Anyway 
it was an affair which left Jim McLean, the younger brother (their father had died 
young) heir to the Lairdship of Glen Dhuairg and Acharroch. 

At last the weary struggle was over. Once more that strangely pathetic sight 
was seen of the aged—who would gladly welcome rest—closing up the ranks from 
which the young are taken. 

None but the Laird seemed to feel real sorrow at Jim’s death: to him the blow 
was a heavy one. “I did not think that I should be the one left, Jean, but it 
cannot be for very much longer.” 

I heard it said that among the old retainers on the estate none were found 
willing to bear Jim’s body to the quiet kirkyard by the loch side. Jock refused on 
the plea of age; but I suspected then, and knew later, that this was not his real 
reason. So it was to their sons that fell the duty from which they shrank. 

* + * + + * + 

The winter was past. Over the beech trees was cast that peculiar, full, rich 
purple which marks the first awakening of the buds, and, preceding the tender green 
of early spring, gives a warm depth to the colouring of the woods. 

When was Glen Dhuairg most beautiful? A question I often asked myself, but 
found it hard to answer. Was it in winter, when’ on clear frosty evenings the 
snow-capped hills were flushed with the glory of the setting sun, while up their 
rugged sides crept deep, clearly defined shadows marking out each ravine and 
corrie—all so perfectly reflected in the still loch below that you could scarcely 
distinguish the water-line and tell what was reality and what reflection? Or in 
spring, when the woods—carpeted with primroses and anemones—rang with the 
ceaseless song of birds? Or in summer, when the dense foliage hung heavy and 
still, as though listening for the refreshing evening breeze which would make the 
little fleet of herring boats yonder spread their red-brown sails and shake the spray 
from their keels as they flew joyously through the blue waters of the loch, whose 
shelter they would seek again next morning after their night’s toiling in the deep? 
Was it most lovely then, or in autumn, when all verily was a cloth of gold, and the 
earth seemed wrapt in a gorgeous winding-sheet for the long deep sleep of winter ? 
I could not say. 

Months had passed since Jim’s death, months during which the Laird changed 
into an old and enfeebled man. Years could not have told more heavily upon him. 
Mentally and physically he failed day by day, and at times seemed lost in painful 
thoughts, sitting with hands half clenched, or holding them out suddenly as though 
appealing to some unseen presence ; started at every sound, and gave low moans 
which went to one’s very heart. 

Had the dark story been revealed to him, and if so, how? 

Jock, too, was ailing, subject to fits which his wife described as “ uncommon 
queer,” and after which his mind was unhinged for days. Grant told me that they 
had been engaged in looking over business papers, and “ found some old documents 
which had been mislaid for many years.” There was nothing in these, he assured 
me, to account for the Laird’s condition. Grant’s manner, however, was not as 
reassuring as he meant it to be. He seemed at times nervous and agitated ; and once 
I observed him start violently, when, as we were sitting in the drawing-room after 
dinner, the door opened a few inches and closed noiselessly. He at once let fall 
the paper he was reading, went to the fireplace and remained standing there with 
his back to us for several minutes. When he turned, his face was very white and 
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his mouth firmly set, as though he were struggling to overcome his agitation. ‘The 
Laird had not noticed the incident, and shortly afterwards asked me to fetch a book 
for him from his study. I rose to leave the room, but Grant stepped hastily 
forward, laid his hand on my arm and said, “ Miss Jean, let me go for you—I will 
fetch it.” 

More mysteries! I thought, impatiently. When was this uncomfortable state of 
matters to end? I felt annoyed, and was going to stop Grant, but he was out of 
the room in a second. Whilst he was gone a distant call caught my ear and the 
sound of footsteps hurrying along the garden path under the window. Then the 
door-bell rang, and a servant came in to say that old Jock had been taken very ill, 
and from the few words his wife could understand he seemed to be asking to see 
me once more. “ Poor old Jock! So he shall,” I replied, and ran to fetch a cloak. 
Eager to gratify the old man’s wish, I flew down the garden path, through the 
little wood where Jock, nearly a year ago, had insisted on accompanying me from 
the boat. The door stood half open, and I stood a second to listen before going 
in. Absolute stillness! Was I too late? I knelt by the bedside and took the old 
man’s tawny, muscular hand in mine. It was cold and clammy. Over the face 
were creeping the dread shadows of Death, the breathing came in fitful gasps and 
the eyes were fixed. No sign of recognition—only that far-away, awe-struck look 
which hovers over the faces of those on whose vision is breaking the mystery of 
that other world. 

“When was he taken worse?” I asked his wife. 

“ Mebbee but an hour sin’ he wass‘jist speakin’ to me, Miss Jean: the clock 
had jist struck seeven, and I wass wasshin’ up thae dishes and says I, ‘Jock, 
mebbee ye’ll mind when we wass marriet, ye said tae me, “ Janet, I'll be a guid 
man tae ye’,” and says I, “Jock, ye hav’ bin a guid, guid man tae me, and mebbee 
it'll no be lang afore oor day iss gone by:” mebbee ye mind?’ An’ I jist turned 
roond, and Jock hadna heerd me—na, he had jist gone fainty-like, an’ when 
he com roond a bit he jist wass naming yoursel’, Miss Jean, an’ sayin’, ‘Miss Jean 
wull come, Miss Jean must come, puir lassie! I maun tell her-—Miss Jean!’—Sae I 
jist sent wee Donald, an’ . 

Suddenly the dying man moved and turned his face towards me. The fire 
alone lit up the lit le room; and by its fitful light I saw that he recognised me and was 
feebly trying to speak. I leant over him and said softly, “ Jean is here, Jock.” But 
only an inarticulate sound broke from his lips, and he seemed distressed at being 
unable to make me understand ; so I beckoned to his wife to take my place at the 
bedside, feeling that to her alone were due whatever words he might be able to 
utter before passing beyond her reach. 





It was a pathetic sight to watch the two, well-stricken in years, standing on 
the solemn borderland where even those bound by the strongest, the divinest ties 
to each other, must realise the final loneliness of the soul as it stands face to face 
with the God who is receiving back the existence He gave. 

Life seemed fast ebbing away, when, with a wonderfully clear and conscious 
look, he gathered his remaining strength together and half raised himself on the 
pillow. 

“Tt wull be found by yon auld kist,” he said slowly, fixing his eyes on me. 
“Yonder, beneath the sunken stane ... the Laird, he must na ken... mebbee it wull 
be yoursel’ that wull find it. An’ ye maun jist mind what I tell ye—an’ niver let 
the Laird ken that the lad wass a murderer! Na, he maun niver ken—but tell 
him that auld Jock——” 

He sank back exhausted with the effort he had made, and a deadly pallor 
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blanched his face. I bent over him again and asked him if he had any message 
he wished to send the Laird. At first he did not seem to hear me, but after a 
minute or two I heard him say to himself over and over again—‘“ Puir Laird! puir, 
puir man! puir Laird! Rodrick, my puir laddie!” 

“He’s jist wanderin’like,” sobbed his wife: “he’s jist thinkin’ on oor puir lad 
Rodrick, who wass kilt lang syne.” 

Jock did not speak again, but a beautiful smile lit up his features and he seemed 
to hear and see something which was holden from our eyes. 

Midnight struck, and when the last harsh, burring sound of the old timepiece 
had died away Jock’s laboured breathing had ceased. 

We laid him to rest three days later under the sod of the old kirkyard—close 
by the waters of the loch he had loved so well. 

Jock’s dying words haunted me. The “auld kist by yon sunken stane” 
possessed a fascination for my imagination and curiosity, which made me more than 
ever determined to unravel the dread mystery with which Jock at least had been 
well acquainted, and wished to impart to me before he passed away. 

There was one room in the oldest portion of the Castle which few but the Laird 
or Grant ever entered. It was kept strictly locked, and contained only, I was told, 
estate and family papers. I knew where the key was kept, owing to having once 
noticed Grant placing it carefully in one of the drawers of the Laird’s writing-desk, 
after he had been sent to fetch a required copy of a lease. I certainly cannot 
attempt to justify my action in taking advantage of knowledge so gained—but I did. 
The key was lying in the drawer which I had noticed, and I ran with it along the 
stone-paved passage and placed it in the massive lock of the heavily-barred, oak 
door. At first it would not turn, and I feared I had mistaken my key; but a 
second attempt succeeded and with a heavy snap, which to my alarm resounded 
along the passage, the door swung open. Lest the key should be missed before I 
had finished my errand, I pulled to the door and went to replace it in the Laird’s 
study. He had unexpectedly come downstairs earlier than usual, and, joined by 
Grant, was just beginning to sort a bundle of papers. I sufficiently collected my wits 
to seem delighted that he should be so much better as to be able to leave his 
room—personally I should have preferred that the improvement should have 
occurred later in the day—and shook hands with Grant. The stolen key was hastily 
slipped into my pocket. How I hated myself at that moment! For the first time 
in my life I was deceiving the Laird. After greeting me he turned to Grant and 
said, “ You might take the key and look once more, in case we have been mistaken.” 
My heart felt bad—to say that it “sank” does not express the somersault it 
turned. What would happen if that key were missed! Conscious of my face 
betraying me I looked away, and, taking up the first book I could find, was soon 
apparently busy reading. I afterwards noticed that the paper-bound volume was an 
old Army List which I had been perusing upside down! Laying down this 
instructive literature, I heard Grant saying that he remembered the paper in question 
was at his own house—it was therefore of no use to go to the King’s chamber. 
(The locked room was so named because in it Prince Charlie was safely hidden 
for a day and night, whilst his pursuers were actually in the house and outbuildings.) 
The Laird and Grant were soon absorbed in their work, and took no notice of my 
presence, so I decided to trust to the key not being required, and left them, saying 
I would be in for luncheon. 

Once outside, I flew along the passage and reached the oak door breathless. It 
had closed instead of remaining ajar as I left it; but this time I managed to open 
it noiselessly, and closed it behind me. Pausing to recollect where it was that I 
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had once noticed a door in the panelled sides, I was startled by a rustling among 
some papers on the top of a carved chest of drawers, and half turned to run away ; 
but shame forbad, and with a muttered self-reproach of “Idiot that you are!” I 
began searching each panel, till at last I found one which seemed differently 
designed and less closely fitting than the rest. No amount of careful scrutiny could 
show me, however, any means of removing or opening it ; but at last, after feeling it 
all over, I noticed a slight indentation at the upper right-hand corner. I pressed 
it hard, and the whole panel flew open, disclosing a passage wide enough to admit 
of a man crawling along on his hands and knees. It looked very dirty and 
uninviting, but I felt convinced it must lead to what I was seeking, so I pinned up 
my dress, and, armed with a flickering candle, crept in, securing the panel by placing 
a stool against it to keep it open. I had at any rate no desire to be a prisoner 
behind trap-doors in this eerie secret passage. The strong draught which met me 
constantly threatened to put out my light. Once in, there was no room for 
repentance or turning round: I could only beat a retreat backwards. I felt my 
courage deserting me as the passage wound round several corners and I knew that 
whatever happened there was no possibility of making myself heard.  Stealthily 
creeping along, I came upon a ladder placed against the wall which ended the first 
passage. Looking up, I saw at the top of this ladder a very small door secured by 
a strong iron bolt. I mounted the steps, drew back the bolt, which had become 
stiff from rust, and found it lead to another passage, higher and wider than the first, 
so that by stooping slightly I could walk along it. The walls were roughly made 
with great blocks of stone, between which lichen and moss were clinging, and the 
damp which made them flourish chilled me to the bone. Twice my light was 
blown out, but luckily I had provided myself with matches. I came to a steep 
flight of steps leading to a small, circular turret-room, absolutely bare except for 
an old broken three-legged stool and a strongly made but worm-eaten “ kist ” 
or strong box standing about two feet from the ground. ‘The narrow slits of 
windows admitted very little light; they were high up, and round their stone-work 
clung masses of tangled ivy, in which birds were twittering or flitting through the 
windows to see who had come to disturb them. The lid of the box was off its 
hinges at one end, and the lock had gone—if it ever had any. Clearly it could 
not contain anything of value, and I felt disappointed that this should be all my 
search had resulted in. Inside was an accumulation of cobwebs and dust. Old 
Jock’s words came back to me: “by yon auld kist beneath the sunken stane.” I 
examined every flag of stone which paved the floor as carefully as in the King’s 
chamber I had examined each oak panel. There was nothing in the form or 
position of any of them to attract notice; all seemed on one level, including that 
on which the kist rested. I was about to give up my search, when it struck me 
that I might make sure by pulling away the box from the wall. I at once noticed 
that the second flag on which it had rested was narrower, and slightly sunk below 
the level of the rest. Kneeling down, I saw also that at one end was an iron ring, 
and in the middle a roughly cut sign, primitive and rude in design, but easily 
recognisable as the McLean badge. At last! The thought that I had found the 
stone under which lay the explanation of what was darkening our lives excited me 
so much that my hand for a minute or two was so unsteady that I could not take 
a firm hold of the ring. When I raised the stone I saw underneath a wooden box, 
long and narrow, tied carefully round with string. Lying underneath it was a 


crumpled, stained sheet of paper, closely written over in Jim’s handwriting, signed ° 


by him and dated “Castle Dhuairg, October 11th, 1855.” (The date of his death 
was November 2oth, 1855.) 
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This paper I merely glanced at, deciding to read it at leisure in my own room ; 
but the box I dared not take away, as I could not conceal it so easily. Untying 
the string, I opened it and drew out a folded parchment. The writing on it was 
faded, but fairly legible. It ran as follows: I have only altered the spelling :— 


“In that day the chief shall have but one fair-haired daughter, and his younger 
brother shall have two sons, and these two brothers shall be thought to have love 
one to another, but in the heart of one shall rule envy and strife, and the one in whose 
heart is envy shall slay the other whilst they are even yet but lads, and because blood 
shall be shed there shall for ever after be this curse upon the house of McLean: That 
from that day shall the wraith of the murdered lad and his mother appear whenever 
the murderer dwelleth at Loch Dhuairg until he be silent in the kirkyard at Kilmalieu. 
And furthermore, there shall be seen the form and appearance of one who was present 
at the crime. Neither shall Loch Dhuairg ever be owned by him who shed blood, 
neither shall those who knew the murdered lad carry his brother’s corpse to burial, but 
all shall shun him in death, and strangers’ hands shall bear him to the grave, and 
there shall be none to make lamentation over him. Then shall Loch Dhuairg be left 
without a McLean, when in the fields thereof dies a whin bush, whose stem is thicker 
than a man’s thigh and whose height is that of two men. And a Sassenach shall 
by paper give gold for Castle Dhuairg, and the house of McLean shall be known there 
no more. Thus speaks he who is priest of Kilmalieu, to whom has been revealed 
this thing which shall come to pass even as he has foretold this day of November 20, 
A.D. 1455. 

“ RODRICK DHU.” 


I felt dazed after spelling out this seer’s words so full of dire meaning to me 
after all that had passed. All that I had guessed, then, was but too true—I had 
gained the knowledge for which I had searched ; it could scarcely add comfort to 
my troubled mind. I sat on for a while re-reading the strange old prophecy, which 
sounded like a knell from the past, until every word was burnt into my memory. 
Then I replaced it in the box, tied the string round it and laid it where I had found 
it, and dragged the old kist over the stone which concealed it. The sheet of 
stained paper covered with Jim’s writing I put in my pocket and prepared to leave 
the turret—feeling more “eerie” than ever by the fuller knowledge of the secret 
which it contained, and which it never occurred to me to doubt as the source of 
all the trouble which had fallen upon my home. It cast a lurid light upon the 
words, in themselves gloomy enough, which I had heard Jim utter in the ravings 
of his delirium, and upon the way in which his poor body was spurned and his 
loss unmourned by all the old servants and tenants on the estate. Truly there 
had been “none to make lamentation over him.” Then I thought of the remainder 
of the strange prophecy. It struck a deadly chill into my heart as I remembered 
the words, “Then shall Loch Dhuairg be left without a McLean . . . a Sassenach 
shall by paper give gold for Castle Dhuairg...” How was this being worked 
out? What was coming next? I dared not answer the question in the way the 
answer seemed to frame itself before me as I thought on. I reached the King’s 
chamber, and found all as I had left it only one short hour ago. How much 
longer it seemed! The secret panel had been securely kept open by the stool I 
had placed against it, and the big oak door into the passage opened noiselessly. Ina 
few minutes I was in my own room, breathless from excitement. It was now nearly 
two o’clock, and I had promised to be back for luncheon. A hasty glance in the big 
mirror was sufficient to show a tell-tale face of dust, and my hands were covered 
with marks of damp moss and dirt. This set right, and having changed my dress, 
I joined the Laird and Grant in the dining-room, and did my best to join in their 
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conversation and free my mind from the subject of which it was full. I scarcely 
remember how I got through the long afternoon, every moment of which I felt so 
irksome till I could get a quiet time to myself for reading Jim’s paper. After tea, 
however, my opportunity came when the Laird retired to his room for an hour’s 
rest ; and with a mixture of curiosity and dread I locked myself into my bedroom and 
pulled out the document. I give the words as they were written :— 


* “CastLe Duvarre, October r1th, 1855. 

“J, James McLean, second son of John D. McLean, hereby witness that I am 
guilty of the murder of my eldest brother, Charles McLean. When I was twelve 
years old I was told a story by one of the tenants on the estate of the prophecies of 
one Rodrick Dhu, or the prophet of Kilmalieu. Among other strange sayings of this 
man was one about there being a day when the Laird should have but one fair-haired 
daughter and no sons. The two sons of his younger brother were to seem to others 
as though devoted to one another, whilst in the heart of one of them envy and hatred 
was to rule. Always of a passionate nature, this saying took hold of my mind and 
so wrought upon it that its influence began to work havoc in my brain. Never really 
fond of my brother, I conceived a strong hatred against him and envied him his position 
as heir to Glen Dhuairg. I fancied myself the instrument by which the prophecy of 
the old seer was to be fulfilled. My uncle had only a daughter, my father us two boys. 
My mother died when I was eleven years old. The circumstances had never before 
existed in the annals of the family, and this fact took hold of my mind in a strange 
manner. The property had always hitherto descended frem father to son. With my 
uncle and my brother Charlie this was changed. 

“How 1 hated the thought, and tried to fight against it! Yet each day the fancy 
grew upon me, until I could only see in Charlie the victim of my prophesied envy 
and hatred. I devoured every bit of information about the prophet of Kilmalieu that 
| could collect, and found that the curse was pronounced by the seer in consequence 
uf a wrong done by a McLean to a girl. Never from that day, he said, should there 
be a Laird of McLean in whose family there would not be owe whose limbs were 
ciippled or whose eyes were sightless. This was fulfilled in each successive generation, 
until my uncle, the present Laird, succeeded, and in his case the circumstances of the 
remainder of the prophecy were fulfilled. Charlie never suspected my hatred of him ; 
he wss simple and affectionate by nature, and used to laugh at me for caring to read 
cld Highland folk-lore and listen to the ‘silly tales, as he called them, of the country 
side. Instinctively I kept from him what I had heard of the McLean prophecy of the 
Kilmalieu seer. Without reasoning it out, I shrank from speaking to any one of this 
strange saying, but all the more it engraved itself on my imagination, and the evil 
impuises it gave me grew stronger day by day. 

“On May 5th, 1838, when I was thirteen years old and Charlie fifteen, he and I 
were sent out with Rodrick McNichol to collect sea-birds’ eggs on the cliffs of Bourg 
headiand—a favourite expedition, to which we always looked forward with pleasure. We 
had with us a long rope whereby to let ourselves down to narrow ledges of rock where 
it was impossible to gain a foothold. We had had a slight quarrel that morning, Charlie 
and I, over some gun or fishing rod, and though we had made up our differences and 
were laughing and joking together when we set out, I felt irritable with him and could 
scarcely conceal my feelings. He was in exceptionally good spirits, and enjoyed himself 
immensely. He had already captured over twenty eggs, when he caught sight of a ledge 
of rock about twenty feet below where we were standing, and over fifty feet from the 
shore, on which sat a lovely sea-swallow on her nest. The ledge was barely the 
breadth of a man’s foot, on it grew tufts of sea-sandwort and long grass, and in a tiny 
crevice the little bird had built her nest. Rodrick agreed to Charlie’s urgent request 
that he should tie the rope round his body and let him down to secure the nest. 
Charlie had a steady head, never grew giddy at heights such as this, and did not know 
what fear was. Securely tied, Rodrick proceeded to let the boy down, keeping a firm 
foothold himself on the ground above. Rodrick was beginning to haul Charlie up again, 
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when suddenly I turned from watching him by the edge of the cliff, and, driven by a 
mad impulse, ran and snatched the rope out of Rodrick’s hand. Scarcely had I taken 
hold of the rope than the thought came to me, ‘Now is the moment! one slip of the 
foot, and by a seeming accident that life which stands between you and future power 
and wealth will be lost” ‘Steady! Master Jim!’ I heard Rodrick saying ; but before he 
could see what was happening I made a false slip with my foot and letting the rope fly 
out of my hands threw myself on my back. A scream from Charlie and a _ horrified 
exclamation from Rodrick—then all was still. 

“J will not detail what followed—the agony of mind that overwhelmed me as soon 
as I realised what I had done. The blind impulse of a moment, the outcome of 
brooding over a morbid fancy, had accomplished what I dared not think of for a 
moment. Rodrick’s face of terror wore a paralysed look; his agonised ‘Master Jim, 
ye hav’ kilt the lad!’ broke the awful silence at the foot of the cliff, where, straining 
over for an instant, we saw Charlie’s body lying stiff and motionless, wedged between 
two huge boulders of rock, up to the sides of which great waves were breaking. There 
was no possibility of reaching the spot except by scrambling down to the shore by a less 
precipitous rock about two hundred yards away. This we did ; but even had we been 
able to reach him sooner there could have been no hope of doing anything for that 
terribly mangled body. Rodrick did not, for a moment, dream of suspecting me of 
anything but foolhardy carelessness, and thought that, in pushing him aside and seizing 
the rope, I had merely wished to prove my strength. The awful truth was never revealed 
by me. The irresistible impulse of the moment, to which I had subjected myself by 
wilfully dwelling on evil, had done its ghastly work, and there was no going back upon the 
past. From that day I have not known a moment’s peace. I stayed on at Castle Dhuairg 
for a few weeks, the victim of terrifying visions—hearing strange voices beckoning me on 
to other evil deeds, and always, always, the forms of Charlie and our mother reproaching 
me appearing and disappearing in the passage leading to the King’s chamber. Often 
I have tried to follow where they seemed to lead, but in vain. Just as I thought I had 
got near them they always vanished. They haunt the house now that 1 have returned 
to it. Would to Heaven I had never set foot here again! Even as I write I hear a voice 
telling me that there is a curse upon me; that there is yet more evil for me to work—yet 
more ruin to carry out ; that never shall I live to be Laird of Castle Dhuairg. My brain 
reels with horror at horrible suggestions. I cannot, cannot add crime to crime—and 
yet—I believe Grant suspects the truth, he believes my hands are stained with blood, 
but for the Laird’s sake he will keep silence. Somewhere hidden away in this house, I 
have been told, lies the prophecy of Rodrick Dhu, prophet of Kilmalieu ; and if I can 
find it I shall lay beside it this confession of my crime—that curse, prophecy, and the 
record of its fulfilment may lie together. May God have mercy on my soul! 


“JAMES MCLEAN.” 


* * * * * * * 


This was more than forty years ago. I am near the end of life’s journey now, 
and yet I cannot bring myself to write down all that followed my discovery of 
Jim’s painful confession. It is all too horrible, too sad. Suffice it to say that the 
revelation through an accident—not through me, for I never told him—of Jim’s 
guilt and the further troubles caused by his enormous debts, broke the Laird’s 
heart. I found that he had come across a letter amongst his papers which had 
revealed to him the extent of Jim’s debts. Later on, another circumstance led to 
his hearing the awful truth, and from that moment he was never seen to smile, 
gradually lost the power of managing his affairs, and everything devolved upon 
Grant and myself. One fact was clear enough to us both: Glen Dhuairg must be 
sold to pay off the debts, and I could only feel thankful that the Laird’s condition 
was such that he was spared the full agony of this trial We brought him to 
Edinburgh, where day by day, until his peaceful death, he sat looking out upon the 
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grand outline of the Castle rock, and fancied sometimes that it was the outline of 
his beloved Ben Challoch. Though exiled from his home, its beauty had been so 
indelibly printed upon his inward vision that its presence was with him always, and 
every word he spoke showed that he believed he was sitting in his study and 
looking out upon the familiar scene. When the last call came, it came so softly 
and painlessly that we could scarcely tell the moment of his release. We took the 
dear form home to rest in the green kirkyard by the water’s edge, where Laird and 
wife, little Charlie and Jim, Lairds of McLean of past ages, “ Prophet,” faithful 
clansmen and retainers sleep their long sleep together, and where I too shall be 
laid before many months are past. 

And so it came to pass that a Sassenach “by paper gave gold” for Castle 
Dhuairg, and the House of McLean shall be known there no more. 

The whin-bush, said to be the one spoken of by the Prophet, stands brown and 
dead ; but—unless the strangers cut it down, there it will stand, for none of the 
country folk would touch it, having too great a superstitious reverence for all spoken 
of by the Prophet of Kilmalieu. 


[It is well known that Glen Dhuairg has a history. It is not so well known what that history 
is ; so, being in possession of this account, written by the last survivor of the McLean family, I give 
it, hoping it may be of some interest even to those who have never seen that lovely glen and 
its picturesque castle.] 


ConsTANCE H. Emmorr. 


WHAT SHOULD WE SEE? 


HAT should we see, dear? What should we see, 
If the mist were to clear from the mountain grey? 
Would the curlews be swooping with mournful cry, 
From the dark rugged rocks scattered over the brae ? 


What should we see, dear? What should we see 

If the mist were to rise from the ocean deep? 

Would it still be the blue it was painted of yore, 

And would the white horses of foam ever leap 

As they did when we played on the smooth sandy shore ? 


What shall we see, dear? What shall we see 
When the grey mist lifts from our dying eyes? 
Will the angels be waiting, with great white wings, 
To carry our souls to God’s throne in the skies, 
There to rest in the peace of the Ruler of Kings? 


FERELITH RAMSAY. 
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HE character of ancient buildings, the various styles of architecture which 
they present to us, their beauties as well as their blemishes, enable any one 
whose darkness may be lightened by the diviner radiance of a happy power 

of imagination to recall the persons and the events with which these buildings 
have been associated. The gloomy feudal fortress carries the mind back to the 
Middle Ages; the abbey, with its cloisters and windows and all the surroundings 
of a dim religious light, reminds us of days when the Head of the Church was 
indeed Christ’s Vicar here upon earth; while the palace suggests, side by side with 
its stories of games played at that great game in which men are but as pawns, 
pictures of gallant gentlemen and fair ladies who, though being dead, yet live before 
us. England is not so rich in these varied combinations of palace, abbey, and 
tower as is France, for instance, and particularly Touraine. Many of our most 
famous medizeval castles have been suffered to fall into decay, or, worse still, have 
been improved into modern shape by the rash hand of idle innovators. 

There is one among our castles, however, which neither Time’s defacing fingers 
nor man’s innovating hand has despoiled—Warwick Castle. 

Possibly there is no place of this sort so well known to the whole English world 
over, situated as it is within that Shakespeare country from which proceeded 
those melodious sounds that yet fill the world. It has always been the Mecca of 
the best and noblest of literary pilgrims from America. Nearly half a century ago 
Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote for an American magazine a series of sketches, in 
one of which, entitled “ About Warwick,” he tells us how “through the vista of 
willows that droop on either side into the water we behold the grey magnificence 
of Warwick Castle uplifting itself among stately trees and rearing its turrets high 
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above their loftiest 
branches. We can 
scarcely think the scene 
real, so completely do 
its machicolated towers, 
the long line of battle- 
ments, the massive but- 
tresses, the high-windowed 
walls, shape out our in- 
distinct ideas of the antique 
time.” 

Forty years ago one 
who has been well de- 
scribed as the master of 
American prose wrote :— 


“Warwick Castle! 
England and all who speak 
its language owe the suc- 
cessive inheritors of this 
great living pile of buildings 
more than they have ever 
acknowledged. It did not 
put on the armour of nature 
to help out its own. It did 
not take advantage of perpendicular rocks on river sides, like Stirling or Edinburgh or 
Chepstow. Now, in these sunny days of peace, with its venerable mane of cedar trees, 
it looks like a grand old lion lying down, with its paw tenderly placed over a tired 
lamb. Inside out, from end to end, it is the harmonious growth of many ages, and 
registers each age in distinctive illustrations. - It shows what can be done by a dozen 
generations of wealthy men, inheriting an estate to which every man’s laudable ambition 
is to add something to what his forefathers set there. All who have possessed the title 
added each to what he found, both to building and its adornment.” 





Guy's Tower. 


After all a castle, even so famous a one as Warwick, is not so interesting in 
itself as the scenes which it has witnessed and the people who have lived in it or 
have visited it. The history of Warwick Castle, for the last three hundred and 
fifty years at least, has been no small part of the history of England. Personal 
and local history in England does not so much begin with the Reformation as it 
does in other countries; but this one thing is certain, that between the pre- 
Reformation world and ourselves there is a great gulf fixed which the historian has 
tried in vain to bridge. Not that the place before that could have been devoid of 
interest: no castle in the stormy times of the Wars of the Roses could have 
enjoyed the happiness of having no history; and surely, if any did, Warwick was 
not one of them. Its very position, situated in the heart of England, must, from 
the time when the Great Alfred’s daughter built the keep (“the monument of the 
wisdom and energy of the mighty Ethelfleda”), have been such that, in all the 
numerous brawls and butcheries dignified by the name of civil war, the possession 
of it must have been a matter of supreme importance. And so it was nearly four 
centuries before the outbreak of the Wars of the Roses that William the Conqueror 
had made Warwick the base of his operations for his campaign in the North. 
The fortress he built there has gone—not one stone left upon another, and so 
utterly perished that the very site of it is pure guess-work. 
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Warwick Castle from the River. 


The legendary Guy and all his feats may be dismissed from any account which 
makes any pretence to be historical. There is a curious account of the garrison 
of Warwick Castle in the time of Henry II., when all his legitimate sons were in 
arms against him, and the two illegitimate sons of Fair Rosamond alone remained 
faithful. It was occupied for the King; and the sheriff’s account rendered for the 
victualling of the place was this: “xi. 4. xiii.s. iii, d@ for 20 quarters of Bread 
Corn; xx.s. for 20 quarters of Malt; c.s. for 50 Biefs salted up; xxx. s. for go 
cheeses ; and xx. s. for salt then laid in for the victualling thereof.” 

Of the importance of Warwick Castle in the Middle Ages we can well form an 
idea from Dugdale’s statement :— 

“Of what great regard it was in those times may be discerned by the King’s precept 
to the Archbishop of York, for requiring good security of Margery, sister and heir to 
Thomas, then Earl of Warwick, that she should not take to husband any person 
whatsoever in whom the said King could not repose trust as in his own self: the chief 
reason being given in these words, ‘ Because she has a Castle of immense strength, and 
situated towards the Marches.’ ” 

No mention of Warwick Castle would be complete if it left out the famous Earl— 
“the King-Maker” and the “Last of the Barons.” Never was the “ Bear and 
Ragged Staff” held in such high esteem as between 1455 and 1470. And when, 
a few years after the King-Maker’s death, the avaricious Henry VII. annexed his 
various manors to the Crown, he got possession of over a hundred of them, to say 
nothing of the whole of the Channel Islands. A contemporary tells us that “at 
the Earl’s house in London six oxen were usually eaten at breakfast, and every 
tavern was full of his meat, for he that had any acquaintance in his family should 
have as much sodden—v.e. boiled—as he could carry on a long dagger.” 

The Castle had remained for a very considerable period in the possession of the 
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successive earls. It next passed to the ill-starred George, Duke of Clarence, and 
upon his death, “being seized into the King’s hands, it continued in the Crown 
a great while.” 

When the famous John Dudley became Earl of Warwick, the Castle was granted 
to him,.as well as divers lands which had belonged to former earls. Of his fate 
in connection with the unhappy Lady Jane Grey there is no need to speak here. 
The Castle and all his estates, upon his attainder, escheated to the Crown. Thanks 
to the favour with which Robert Dudley, better known as the Earl of Leicester, 
was regarded by Queen Elizabeth, his brother Ambrose received from that Queen 
a grant of Warwick Castle, together with the dignities of Earl of Warwick and Baron 
de l’Isle, in 1561. Three years later his brother Robert became Earl of Leicester. 

There were other subjects beside Lord Burghley who groaned inwardly under 
“the extraordinary chardg in Enterteynment of the Queen.” Elizabeth had more 
than the ordinary passion of the time for “rich shews, pleasant devices and _ all 
manner of sports that could be devised.” Notwithstanding the extent of her various 
progresses east and west and north and south, there seemed to be always something 
freshly arranged for her entertainment. In 1572, on her way to Kenilworth, she 
stayed at Warwick, and visited the Earl of Warwick at the Castle she had granted 
him eleven years before. She came to Warwick “on the 12th day of August, after 
dinner, about three of the clock, with the Countess in the same coach.” ‘The Recorder, 
who appears to have been elected that very day, delivered an oration of portentous 
length even for those times, and the scene that followed is best described in the 
Black Book, as it is called, belonging to the Corporation of Warwick :— 


“This Oracion ended, Robart Philippes, Bailiff, rising out of the place where he 
knelid, approached near to the coche or chariott wherein her Majestie satt, and coming 
to the side thereof, kneeling doune, offered unto her Majestie a purse very fair wrought, 
and in the purse twenty pounds all in sovereigns, which her Majestie putting forth her 
hand received, showing withall a very benign and gracious countenance, and, smyling, 
said to the Erle of Leycester, ‘My Lord, this is contrary to your promise.’ ” 


Her Majesty made the usual gracious reply, 


“and therewithal offered her hand to the Bailiff to kiss, who kissed it, and then 
she delivered to him again his mace, which she kept in her lappe all the tyme of the 
Oracion. And after the mace delivered, she called Mr. Aglionby (the newly elected 
‘Recorder) to her, and offered her hand to him to kiss, withall smyling, said, ‘Come 
hither, little Recorder. It was told me that youe would be afraid to look upon me or 
to speak boldly, but youe were not so ’fraid of me as I was of youe; and I now thank 
you for puttyng me in mynd of my duety, and that should be in me.’” 


Mr. Griffin, the preacher, approached with a view to presenting a paper,—it 
turned out to be a Latin acrostic advising the Queen to marry. She, evidently 
not without some suspicion, said to him: “If it be any matter to be answered, 
we will look upon it and give you answer at my Lord of Warwick’s house,” and so 
was desirous to be going—as indeed she well might be after the “little” Recorder’s 
“Jong Oracion.” So they went to the Castle, the Bailiff, the Recorder, and principal 
burgesses, with their attendants riding two and two together before the Queen, and 
thus were they marshalled by the heralds and gentlemen ushers :— 





“First, the Attendants or Assistants to the Bailief to the nomber of thirty, two and 
two together in coats of puke (a sort of grey) laid on with lace: then the Twelve 
principal burgesses, in gownes of puke, lyned with satten and damask upon foot clothes: 
then two Bishoppes: then the Lords of the Counsail: then next before the Queene’s 
Majestie was placed the Bailief in a gowne of scarlet, on the right hand of the Lord 
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Compton who then was 
High Shiref of this shire, 
who therefore would have 
carried up his rod into the 
Toune: which was __for- 
bidden him by the Heralds 
and Gentlemen Ushers, who 
therefore had placed the 
Bailief on the right hand 
with his mace.” 

Questions of prece- 
dence were then more 
frequently to be settled 
than now. All seems to 
have been arranged 
amicably. Arriving at the 
Castle gate, the burgesses 
and the attendants formed 
a lane through which the 
Queen passed, accom- 
panied by the _ Bailiff, 
“still carrieng his mace.” 
That Monday night and 
Tuesday she stayed at the 
Castle, but on Wednesday 
was off— “leaving her 
household and trayne still at Warwick”—to Kenilworth and Lord Leicester. With 
him she stayed, and on Saturday night, “very late,” returned to Warwick. The 
Puritans were not yet very troublesome ; indeed, they never were very troublesome 
to her. One is therefore not surprised to hear that on the Sunday afternoon 
“the country people, resorting to see her, daunced in the Court of the Castell: 
which thing, as it pleased well the country people, so it seemed her Majesty was 
much delighted.” It was the Sunday next before St. Bartholomew’s Day. 

In the time of Elizabeth, even as in our days, entertainments ended with a 
display of fireworks ; and on that Sunday evening, August 18th, 1572, the last day 
of her visit to Warwick Castle, supper being over, “a showe of fireworks,” prepared 
for that purpose in the Temple fields, “was sett abroche.” It represented a mimic 
siege, in which 





The Gateway. 


“the Erle of Oxford and his soldiers to the number of two hundred, with qualivers and 
harquebuyces gave dyvers assaults, they in the fort shooting again and casting out divers 
fyers terrible to those that had not been in like experiences, valiant to such as delighted 
therein, and indeed straunge to them that understood it not.” 

Exhibitions of fireworks in those days seemed more dangerous than they are 
now. ‘The display at the Castle, “in which the Queen’s Majesty took great pleasure,” 
seems to have gone on regardless of the “comfate or safety of the Toune,” and this 
mimic siege seems to have been a very formidable affair. 

“ A ball of fyre fell on a house at the end of the bridge, and set fyre on the same house, 
the man and wief being both in bed and asleep, which burned so as before any reskue 
could be, the house and all things in it utterly perished, with much ado to save the 
man and woman.” 


Other houses caught fire, but were saved through the efforts of the Earl of 
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Oxford, Sir Fulke Greville (father then, though he did not know it, of the future 
Lord of Warwick Castle), and other ‘Gentlemen and Tounesmen.” If all shows 
of fireworks were like this at Warwick Castle, they must have been a fearful joy 
to the neighbours. 

“ No marvaile it was so little harme was done, for the fire balls and squibbes cast upp 
did so flye quite over the Castell and into the myddle of the Toune, to the great perill 
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or else great feare of the inhabitants of this Borough, and so as, by what means is 
not yet known, foure houses in the Toune were on fire at once, whereof one had a 
ball come through both sides and made a hole as big as a man’s head, and” (naively 
adds the MS.) “did no more harm.” 


It would seem that the inhabitants of the Borough may not have been sorry to 
get free from “the fire balls and squibbes cast upp” for the Queen’s delight. 
Any way, on the Monday “her Majesty taking that pleasure in the sport she had 
at Kenilworth would thither again.” One likes to know that she sent for the old 
couple who had been burnt out of house and home, and by “her Grace’s bounty 
there was given towards their losses that had been hurt, #25. 12. 8.” (equal in 
value to over £200 of our money). And so ended her first and last visit to 
Warwick Castle. 

This Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who had entertained Elizabeth with the 
fireworks in 1572, had been struck with a poisoned bullet at the siege of Havre, and 





A corner of the Hall. 


was always after more or less of an invalid. Although he was married three times, 
he had had only one son, who died during his father’s lifetime. | Consequently, 
when the “Good Lord Warwick,” as he was popularly known, died early in 1590, 
after the amputation of his leg, the Castle and almost all his property reverted 
to the Crown, with which it rested until the second year of James I. 

The connection of the present Earls of Warwick (the Grevilles) with Warwick 
Castle begins with the year 1605, when James granted Sir Fulke Greville the ruined 
Castle in fee, at which time, as Dugdale wrote,— 

“It was a very ruinous thing, the strongest and securest parts thereof being only 
made use of for the Common Gaol of the County; but he, Sir Fulke, bestowing more 
than £20,000 cost, as I have heard, made it a place not only of great strength but 
of extraordinary delight, with most pleasant gardens, walks and thickets, such as this 
part of England can hardly parallel, so that now it is the most princely seat that is 
within these midland parts of the Realm.” 


The Grevilles had been long settled at Milcote in Warwickshire, but had not 
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enjoyed more consideration than any other of the county gentry till a love match 
of a younger son of the Grevilles with the greatest heiress of the day raised them 
to the front rank. There is at Warwick Castle an account of this marriage in 
manuscript, written in 1644. In the days of King Henry VIII. I read of— 


“ Sir Edmund Grevil of Milcote, who had the wardenship of Elizabeth, one of the daughters 
of the Lord Brookes’ son. The Knight made a motion to his ward to be married to John, 
his eldest son; but she refused, saying that she did like better of Fulke, his second son. 
He told her that he had no estate of land to maintain her, and that he was in the King’s 
service of warre beyond the seas and therefore his return was very doubtful. She replied 
and said that she had an estate sufficient both for him and for herself, and that she would 
pray for his safeties and wait for his coming. Upon his return home, for the worthy 
services he had performed he was, by King Henry, honoured with Knighthood, and then 
married Elizabeth the daughter of the Lord Brookes’ son.” 


It was the grandson of this noble-hearted Elizabeth (Sir Fulke Greville) who 
got from James I. Warwick Castle in 1605, and a peerage in 1621. ‘This Fulke 
Greville, from all we know of his life, was just the man to expend £20,000 (a 
sum equivalent to something like £160,000 now) upon restoring his ruined castle. 
Born in 1554, he entered Shrewsbury School the same day as Philip: Sidney, 
with whom he formed a close friendship, which only ended with Zutphen. He 
was one of Queen Elizabeth’s “ young men,” and at once attracted her favour, 
and “had the longest lease and the smoothest time without rub of any of her 
favourites”; and such was her attachment to him that, although she allowed 
Sidney to go to the war, she refused Greville permission. His body was buried in 
St. Mary’s Church, Warwick, and the epitaph, which he had himself composed, was 
engraved upon the monument he had erected during his lifetime. It runs thus :— 


“FULKE GREVILLE 
SERVANT TO QUEEN ELIZABETH 
COUNSELLOR TO KING JAMES 


AND FRIEND TO SIR PHILIP SIDNEY.” 


Warwick Castle and its owner, Robert, second Lord Brooke, were destined to 
play a prominent part in the approaching Civil War. The first ten years of his 
possession of the title practically coincided with what has been called the Stuart 
dynasty. By education and connection—his only sister was married to Sir Arthur 
Haselrigge, one of the “ Five Members”—and by disposition he was strongly 
attached to the popular party. Soon after his accession he formed, with Lord 
Saye and Sele, the design of emigrating to New England, and the colony of 
Sayebrooke was founded under a commission from them. But his fate lay not 
there: he was imprisoned for refusing to subscribe to the protestation of fidelity to 
Charles on his Scottish expedition of 1639; and in May 1640 his house was 
entered, his papers seized, and he himself again imprisoned. At the commencement 
of the Civil War, as Lord Lieutenant of Militia for the counties of Warwick and 
Stafford, he garrisoned Warwick Castle for the Parliament, and mustered train 
bands and volunteers. In one of the earliest skirmishes he defeated the Earl of 
Northampton at Kineton, near Banbury. The defeated Earl immediately proceeded 
to lay siege to Warwick Castle; but Sir Edward Peto, who was in command, held 
out till Lord Brooke relieved him, after a siege which had lasted three weeks. 
Under Essex, Warwick Castle became the centre and depot of military forces in 
the West Midlands, and Brooke was made commander-in-chief of the associated 
counties, But he did not hold his office long: while attacking the Close at 
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Lichfield, he was struck 
in the eye by a bullet 
and killed on the spot. 
The curious in - such 
matters observed that the 
day of his death (March 
2nd) was St. Chad’s—St. 
Chad being the saint to 
whom Lichfield Cathedral 
is dedicated. The death 
of this lord of Warwick 
Castle brought out a crop 
of elegies: Milton de- 
scribed him as “a right 
noble and pious lord” ; 
and Harington praised him 
as a saint and a martyr 
in “An Elegy upon the 
Mirour of Magnanimitie.” 
The two first—in many 
respects the two foremost 
—peers of the. Greville 
line thus died; though in 
a different way, each had 
a violent death. 

The second Lord ee a 
Brooke died in the thirty- “Guy's Porridge-Pot.” 
sixth year of his age, 
having had the satisfaction of freeing his Castle from the besieging Royalists. Of 
that siege a quaint account is given in a contemporary pamphlet entitled “A 
Letter from a Gentleman of Warwick to his Friend in London.” ‘The following 
are the most interesting points in it :— 


“This day seavennight in the morning, my Lord of Northampton came to Banbury 
where the Ordnance was delivered, and from thence with all speed they went to war 
to my Lord Brook’s Castle. They were confident the Toun would be delivered up 
presently, but there they found a man of courage, that brave man Sir Edward Peto- 
Peyton, who upon the first message sent the Lords an absolute answer he would not 
deliver the Castle. They gave him 2 hours time and sent again. Sir Edward sent an 
angry answer that they might have taken his word at first. The Lords planted their 
ordnance against the Castle and discharged one. Sir Edward in requitall discharged 2 
and bid them as they liked that shoot again; then Sir Edward made proclamation that 
all his friends should depart the toun, and for the rest bid them look to themselves. 
He hung out of the Castle a bloody flag and a flag with a cross upon it in defiance 
of the Papists, and now shoots night and day with double muskets that kill 20 score. 
He shot through the house where the Lord Compton lay, which made him remove his 
lodging. The Lord Compton being planting ordnance upon the Tower of the Church, 
Sir Edward discharged an ordnance from the Castle which took off a pinnacle of the 
Tower and made the Cavaliers stir. Neverthelesse they discharged the ordnance, being 
one they took from Banbury, which broke all in pieces, whereupon they suspect all the 
ordnance that came from Banbury to be poisoned. A fellow of my Lord of North’s 
going over the street with a shoulder of mutton in his hand held it up and said ‘ Look 
here, you roundheads, you would be glad of a bit,’ presently fell down dead, being 
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shot from the Castle. 
There are not many yet 
slain: the Castle stands 
untouched and Sir Edward 
now hangs out his winding 
sheet and Bible. Our 
Papists begin to stir, they 
disarm private men, and 
take their arms out of their 
houses. They have taken 
Sir Edward’s horses out of 
the stable, 8 for the saddle, 
they kill my Lord Brooke’s 
Deer. We expect my Lord 
S. (Say and Sele) or some 
of our Parliament men to 
countenance us, for we are 
almost borne down with 
great ones.” 


Upon the death of 
this Lord Brooke the Par- 
liament, by an ordinance, 
settled the wardship of the 
young Lord Brooke, his son, upon Catherine, Lady Brooke, widow of the lord who 
was killed at Lichfield. With the battle of Edge Hill any close connection between 
the Civil War and Warwick Castle seems to have ceased. Lady Brooke doubtless 
remained here in retirement, looking after her five boys, three of whom ultimately 
succeeded their father in the peerage. A few years after Lord Brooke’s death, the 
Commons, on a message from the Lords, voted £5000 for the use of his youngest 
son—a not inconsiderable portion in those days. 

The next important event for us in connection with Warwick Castle is a visit 
which John Evelyn paid, in August 1654. He gives his impression of it in these 
words :— 


Oliver Cromwell's Helmet. 


“We passed next through Warwick and saw the Castle, the dwelling-house of Lord 
Brooke and the furniture noble. It is built on an eminent rock which gives prospect 
into a most goodly green, a woody and plentifully watered country ; the river running so 
delightfully under it that it may pass for one of the most surprising seats one should 
meet with. The gardens are prettily disposed, but might be much improved. Here they 
show us Sir Guy’s great two-handed sword, staff, horse-arms, pot, and other relics. Hence 
to Sir Guy’s grot, where they say he did his penances and died. It is a squalid den 
made in the rock, crowned yet with venerable oaks and looking on a goodly stream, so 
as were it improved as it might be it were capable of being made a most romantic and 
pleasant place. Near this we were showed his chapel and gigantic statue hewn out of 
the solid rock, out of which there were likewise divers other caves cut.” 


ivelyn, as the author of “ Silva” well might do, did not think much of the gardens 
in 1654. To bring them to perfection was reserved for that luckless of the heads 
of the Grevilles, George, the second Baron, who “planned the park by his taste 
and planted the trees with his hand.” The second son, Robert, who became the 
fourth Lord Brooke, was one of the six lords sent by the House of Peers, together 
with twelve of the members of the House of Commons, to present to Charles II. 
at the Hague “the humble invitation and supplication of the Parliament: ‘That 
His Majesty would be pleased to return and take the government of the Kingdom 
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into his own hands.’” He was made Recorder of Warwick, and being a great 
traveller, added much to the embellishment of the Castle. It was to him that the 
fitting up of the state apartments is due, and he worthily continued to follow in 
the footsteps of his predecessor in the title. His successors from one generation 
to another took pride above everything else in the adornment and beautification of 
their castle. In 1746 the eighth Baron was created Earl Brooke, and in the last 
year of the reign of George II. the earldom of Warwick, which had been conferred 
in 1618 on the family of Rich, becoming extinct, devolved upon Lord Brooke. 
The son of this first Earl of Warwick was one of the most reckless of all 
connoisseurs, and Warwick Castle is indebted to him for many valuable gems 
which his uncle, Sir William Hamilton, collected. Many of the finest specimens 
of artistic work at Warwick bear testimony to his taste, but the enlargement and 
improvement of the grounds about the Castle are his special work, and he expended 
over £100,000 in beautifying the interior of his home. 

The entrance to the Castle consists of a plain embattled gateway, leading to a 
picturesque winding roadway, cut, for upwards of a hundred yards, through the 
solid rock, and overhung with shrubs, creepers, and trees. This roadway conducts 
to the outer court, where a grand view of the outer walls suddenly bursts upon 
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the visitor, the main features of which are Guy’s Tower on the right, the Gateway 
in the middle, and Czesar’s Tower on the left. 

Guy’s Tower, so named in honour of the legendary warrior, was built by the 
second Thomas de Beauchamp in the reign of Richard II., being completed in 
1394. It is twelve-sided, thirty feet in diameter at the base, with walls ten feet 
thick, and rises to a height of a hundred and twenty-eight feet. This tower contains 
five floors, each floor having a groined roof and being subdivided into one large 
and two small rooms, the sides of which are pierced with numerous loopholes, 
commanding in various directions the curtains which the tower was intended to 
protect. A staircase of a hundred and thirty-three steps leads to the summit, 
which is crowned by a machicolated parapet. The vault beneath has been 
constructed of great strength, apparently for the purpose of supporting on the roof 
some ponderous and powerful engine, calculated to annihilate anything which could 
be brought against it. The details of the Castle can be best observed from this 
tower, and it commands a fine view of the surrounding country, extending for many 
miles. The second-floor chamber, now used as a muniment room, was the place 
of confinement of the Earl of Lindsey, who, with his father, was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Edge Hill. 

Cesar’s Tower was erected between 1350 and 1370 by the first Thomas de 
Beauchamp, and it is a marvel of constructive skill. It is an irregular polygon, a 
hundred and forty-seven feet in height, containing four stories, each with a groined 
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Queen Elizabeth's Saddle. in each instance, but 
being pierced in positions 
commanding the most advantageous situations, and being made available either for 
the long or cross bow. The lower edges of the loopholes are also sloped at the 
exact angle requisite to clear the gallery below. The archers were securely protected 
by wooden screens, termed mantlets, and by leather curtains, as well as by the roofs 
above them. The sloping base of the tower constituted another formidable medium 
for launching missiles against the enemy, being so constructed that a stone or metal 
projectile, launched from the machicolation above, would rebound with a point-blank 
aim into the breasts of the attacking force beneath, 

The Gateway was constructed in the fourteenth century, and was in ancient 
times approached by a drawbridge, which formerly spanned the moat, but is now 
replaced by a stone arch. On the inner side of this is the Bardican, projecting 
some fifty feet from the wall, and rising two stories in height above the archway. 
It is flanked by two octagonal turrets, loopholed for the purpose of defending the 
bridge and its approaches. Within the drawbridge is a portcullis, and behind the 
portcullis are four holes overhead, through which blazing pitch, hot lead or other 
scarifying compounds could be poured on the heads of the assailants. Beyond the 
portcullis again were the doors, and passing through the archway is a small court, 
twenty-four feet long by eleven feet wide, into which if the assailants penetrated, 
they would find themselves entirely at the mercy of the defenders above. From a 
gallery over the archway, on the inner side of the barbican, and from the walls 
and towers on all sides, a murderous discharge of missiles could be maintained, 
the slope of the ground upwards being an additional disadvantage to the assailants. 
At the upper end of this court is the Gatehouse, with a groined archway, which 
was again defended by a portcullis, loopholes, and doors, like the barbican. It is 
flanked by towers, the summits of which are connected by a bridge, enabling the 
defenders to concentrate the largest amount of destructive power on the court 
beneath. The outer portcullis is worked by a windlass, which still exists in the 
lower chamber of the south-east turret. 

The spacious Juner Court is nearly two acres in extent. In front stands the 
Mound or Keep, studded with trees and shrubs, and crossed by the fortifications, 
in which the Northern Tower forms a prominent object. On the right, connected 
by walls of enormous strength, are two incomplete towers, termed the Bear and 
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Clarence Towers, the 
former begun by Richard 
III., and the latter 
probably by his brother, 
George, Duke of Clarence. 
On the left, extending to 
the Hill Tower at the 
base of the Mound, is the 
inhabited part of the Castle, 
altered and enlarged at 
various times since it was 
first built, but with so 
much skill as to be in 
perfect keeping with the 
general aspect of the 
whole. 

A fortress is said to 
have existed here in 
Roman times ; and Ethel- 
fleda, daughter of Alfred 
the Great, is stated to have 
erected a keep or dungeon 
on the Mound in the year 
g15,* and this again is 
stated to have been en- 
larged in the time of the 
Conqueror. 

The Great Hall is sixty- 
two feet long, thirty-five 
feet broad, and nearly forty 
feet high. It is lighted by 
three large recessed win- 
dows, and is panelled with 
oak to a height of nearly nine feet. The floor is composed of red and white marble 
in lozenge-shaped squares, brought from the neighbourhood of Verona, and the fine 
hooded mantelpiece of carved stone came from Rome. The length of the suite of 
apartments visible from the hall is three hundred and thirty feet, and through 
the doorway leading to the chapel a good view is obtained of the fine equestrian 
portrait of Charles I., by Van Dyck, in which the King is represented in armour, 
mounted on a grey horse, and attended by his equerry, either the Chevalier 
d’Epernon or M. de St. Antoine? In the recess of the centre window is a 
remarkably fine cauldron of bell-metal, popularly, though erroneously, styled “ Guy’s 





In the Armoury. 


* The Mound has been attributed to Ethelfleda, but cannot have been her work. It is, like 
many others in England and in other countries, prehistoric. It represents the first idea of a 
fortress—a truncated cone. The flat top gave space to which large numbers could flee for safety, 
while the steep sides were easily defended. The Saxons did not make earthworks—they built 
in stone ; and what Ethelfleda probably did was to build a keep on the top of the Mound, which 
was destroyed when the. Castle was dismantled in the eleventh century. In all probability the 
Mound was there in the time of the Romans, as the marble tablets now in the Castle were dug 
out of the foot of it about the end of last century. 

+ This portrait has lately been moved, and hangs in the State Dining-room. 
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Porridge Pot.” It holds about a hundred and twenty gallons, and is in reality a 
garrison cooking pot, used for seething flesh rations. It was probably originally 
made for Sir John Talbot of Swanington, who died in 1365. ‘There is an old 
couplet relating to it, quoted in Nichols’ “ History of Leicestershire,” which runs thus: 


** There’s nothing left of Talbot’s name 
But Talbot’s pot and Talbot’s lane.” 


It possibly came to Warwick Castle through the marriage of Margaret, daughter of 
Richard de Beauchamp, with John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, from whom descended 
the Dudleys, Viscounts De L’Isle, afterwards Earls of Warwick. Notwithstanding that 
the existence of the “redoubtable Guy” must be relegated to the region of myths, 
a suit of armour seems to have been appropriated to him at a comparatively early 
period, as, in the reign of Henry VIII., William Hoggeson, one of the yeomen of 
the King’s buttery, was granted the custody of the sword, with a fee of twopence 
per diem. 

There is here an interesting collection of arms and armour, including “ A Knight 
in German Fluted Armour, on a Horse in English Armour of the 15th Century” ; 
“A fine Tilting Suit, with Double Plates”; “Suit of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester”; “Suit of Charles Graham, Marquis of Montrose”; “ Breastplate and 
Morion of Lord Brooke,” killed at the Siege of. Lichfield, 1643; “Helmet of a 
Crusader”; “ Helmet of Sir Richard Wallace”; “ Italian Damascene Helmet”; 
“Ttalian Steel Helmet”; “Helmet of Oliver Cromwell, and another Puritan 
Helmet”; “A Square Painted Shield of the Reign of Edward IV.”; “A Pair of 
Large Two-handed Swords” ; several ‘‘ Scotch Claymores ” ; ‘‘ A Swivel Arquebuse,” 
taken from a French privateer off the west coast of Ireland in the last century. 
An Italian trousseau chest, and a richly carved oak bench, beautifully undercut, 
stand here. There is also a suit of armour with a curious shaped helmet which 
belonged to one of the Knights of Ravenna, an order of knighthood instituted by 
a Pope Gregory for the suppression of piracy in the Levant; and there are many 
more interesting pieces of armour which space forbids describing. 

This Great Hall witnessed, in June 1312, the grim and impressive trial by 
torchlight of Piers Gaveston, when the Earls of Lancaster, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Arundel, Warwick, and others imposed sentence of death on the once haughty and 
insolent favourite of Edward II., who cowered before them with vain entreaties 
for his life. From the centre window, the view looking up the river, which flows 
at a depth of a hundred feet below, is replete with charms. Immediately above 
are the ruins of the old mill, bounded on the right by the timber framework and 
the buttress wall of the wheel; beyond which the Avon, gliding swiftly over the 
weir, churns up its pale amber waters into creaming eddies, which speed gaily 
away to yield up their ephemeral existence. Higher up, the old bridge, with its 
ruined arches covered with ivy and tangled plants, throws its shadows into the 
placid water, picturesquely intensified by a background of tall Scotch firs, ivied to 
their topmost branches. Beyond this, the noble arch of the bridge above serves 
as a framework to complete an unspeakably beautiful picture. 

The Red Drawing-room contains the following portraits: “Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, in Armour” (died 1646), by Rubens; “ Dutch Burgomaster,” by 
Rembrandt; “ Wife of Snyders,” in close cap, ruff, and embroidered bodice, by 
Van Dyck; “Assumption of the Virgin,” by Raffael; ‘“ Ambrogio, Marquis de 
Spinola,” in half armour with ruff, by Rubens. This room contains some fine 
specimens of Buhl, and a fine cabinet of tortoiseshell and ebony, inlaid with ivory, 
formerly belonging to the Spinola family; also three ebony cabinets, containing 
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some rare and excellent specimens of Limoges enamel, a very handsome table of 
Lavoro di Commesso, inlaid with flower patterns, and formerly belonging to 
Marie Antoinette. 

The Cedar Drawing-room is panelled and bordered with cedar wood, elaborately 
carved, and the pictures are some of the best examples by Van Dyck :— 

“ Pauline Adorne, Marchesa di Brignola, and her son,” by Van Dyck; “ Duke 
of Newcastle,” copied from Van Dyck; “James Graham, Marquis of Montrose” 
(1612-50), by Van Dyck; “Queen Henrietta Maria” (full length), the bust by 
Van Dyck, the rest of the picture completed by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; “Charles I.” 
(half length), by Van Dyck ; “ Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick” (died 1658), by Old 
Stone ; “ Beatrice Cosantia, Princess di Santa Croce,” by Van Dyck; “Two Beauties 
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The Servants’ Hall. 


of the Court of Charles II.” In the centre of the room is a fine Florentine 
mosaic table. On each side of the fireplace are busts of Henry, Earl of 
Warwick (died 1853), by Nollekens, and Sarah, Countess of Warwick (died 1851), 
by Bonelli; also a bust of Charles I., attributed to Bernini, a bust of Proserpine 
by Hiram Power, and a bust from the Giustiniani Minerva. 

The Gilt Drawing-room contains the three oval portraits in nanels of “ Francis” 
(died 1643), “Robert” (died 1676), and “ Fulke” (died 1710), sons of Robert, 
Lord Brooke (killed 1643), who followed him in succession; “ Algernon Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland,” in armour (half length) (died 1668), by Dobson; “ Earl 
of Strafford,” in armour (half length) (1593—1641), by Van Dyck; “A Warrior,” 
in black velvet doublet with wide sleeves, by Moroni ; “ Marquis of Huntley” (died 
1649), by Van Dyck; “Charles II.”; “Charles I.,” in a slashed robe and laced 
collar, copied from Van Dyck; “A Cavalier,” in armour, with a red scarf and 
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baton, by Van Dyck; “Queen Henrietta Maria,” copied from Van Dyck; “A 
Lady,” by Lely ; “ Ignatius Loyola” (1491—1556), founder of the order of Jesuits 
(full length), by Rubens. This splendid example of the great Flemish painter 
was painted for the Jesuits’ College at Antwerp, and brought to England at the 
time of the French Revolution, when it was bought by George, second Earl of 
Warwick. “Robert Bertie, Earl of Lindsey,” by Cornelius Janssens. The Earl 
commanded the Royal forces at Edge Hill, where he was wounded and taken 
prisoner, dying while being conveyed from the field of battle to Warwick Castle. 
“Female Child, 17th Century”; “Marquis D’Avila,” by Van Dyck; “ William, 
Lord Brooke” (1694—1727), by Dahl; “ Mary, Lady Brooke,” by Dahl ; “ Portrait 
of a Boy,” by Van Dyck; “ Prince Rupert” (half length), by Van Dyck; “The 
Baptism of St. John,” painted on root of amethyst. In the centre of the room is 
an exquisite table in pietra dura, from the Grimani Palace at Venice. The surface 
is composed of hard and precious stones such as agate, cornelian, chalcedony, 
jasper, and lapis lazuli, inlaid on a slab of marble; the arms of the Grimani family, 
ensigned with badges representing the honours they attained, appear on shields at 
each corner. On the north side of the room are two beautiful early Italian marriage 
chests, the upper panels of which are delicately painted. There is also a charming 
statuette of Venus, modelled in wax by John of Bologna. The wainscot masks a 
secret descending staircase. 

The State Bedroom opens off the Gilt Drawing-room, and from the windows of 
this room the views in each direction are lovely in the extreme. Above, the cascade 
rippling over the weir amidst picturesque surroundings serves to animate the sylvan 
beauties of the scene ; while beneath, the vast cedar trees spread out their feathery 
foliage in unruffled and tranquil magnificence. In front the twin streams of the 
Avon wind gracefully along, glittering among old elms, in the boughs of which 
squirrels frisk about, while rooks caw in their topmost branches. The bed is of 
salmon-coloured damask, with coverlets and counterpanes of satin, richly embroidered 
with crimson velvet. This, with the furniture in this room, was presented to George, 
second Earl of Warwick, by George III., and formerly belonged to Queen Anne. 
On the north wall is some fine Brussels tapestry, manufactured in 1604, and 
illustrating a garden attached to some medieval palace, probably the park at 
Brussels. The chimneypiece, executed by Westmacott, is of white marble and 
verd-antique. The room also contains a splendid Buhl wardrobe, a marquetry 
cabinet, a table inlaid with copper, brass, and steel; and, in the window, a travelling 
trunk covered with leather, formerly belonging to Queen Anne, and bearing her 
initials, A.R., surmounted by a crown. Pictures: “Queen Anne,” in a_ brocade 
dress with a collar and jewel of the Order of the Garter, by Kneller; “A 
Member of the Thynne Family” (unknown); “ Duke of Monmouth” (1649-85) 
(unknown). 

The Boudoir stands at the end of the state apartments. The walls are panelled 
in white-and-gold, with pale-blue brocade, on which hang the following pictures: 
“Henry VIII.” (knee piece), by Hans Holbein the younger—a characteristic portrait 
of great power and vivid delineation, probably painted about 1540; “ Barbara 
Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland,” by Lely; “ Boar Hunt,” by Rubens; “A Duel,” 
by Huchtenburgh ; “ William Russell, First Duke of Bedford” (died 1700) ; “St. 
Stephen,” by Lorenzo di Credi; “St. John,” by Lorenzo di Credi; “Two Pictures 
of Saints,” by Andrea del Sarto; “ Anne, First Duchess of Bedford,” daughter and 
sole heiress of Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset; “ Pietda, or Dead Christ,” by 
L. Carracci; “ A Reformer” (Miles Coverdale ?), by Willem van Mieris; “ Francis, 
Second Earl of Bedford” (1528-85); “One of the Beauties of the Court of 























































Charles II.,” by Lely; 
“Henry IV. of France,” 
in plain black dress (small 
full-length copy), by W. 
Patoun; “ Head of Henry 
VIII. when a Boy,” by 
Van Dyck; “A Daughter 
of Lord Brooke”; “St. 
Sebastian,” by Van Dyck ; 
“Old Woman eating Pot- 
tage by Lamplight,” by 
Gerhard Douw; ‘Mrs. 
Digby dressed as an 
Abbess,” ‘‘Head of St. 
Jerome,” by Rubens; 
‘‘Card Players,’’ by 
Teniers; ‘One of the 
Beauties of the Court of 
Charles II.,” by Lely; 
* Madonna and Child,” by 
Baroccio ; “ Anne Boleyn” 
(small half-length), — by 
Hans Holbein the 
younger ; “ Mary Boleyn,” 
by Hans Holbein the 
younger; “A Landscape”; 
“Sketch of the Four 
Evangelists,” by Rubens ; 
“Two Landscapes,” by 
Salvator Rosa. This room 
also contains a curious and 
highly finished clock, with 
the twelve principal events 
in the life of the Saviour, 


enamelled in silver; and the head of a Faun in white marble, which belonged 
to the late Sir Charles Greville. 

Hence, a door in the wainscot leads to the Armoury Passage, where the pictures 
are as follows: “George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and his brother Francis, 
as boys,” by Van Dyck; “Sir C. J. Greville and the Duke of York,” by Sir G. 
Hayter; “Prince Rupert,” and a number of miscellaneous portraits. The objects 
of interest are a cast of Oliver Cromwell’s face after death; a fine collection of 
medizval arms, comprising battle-axes, cross-bows, calivers, pikes, arquebuses, daggers, 
swords, etc.; a suit of chain mail, a suit of Puritan armour, a Turkish beheading 
knife, and an intricate lock of exquisite workmanship from a convent. 

The Compass Room contains several interesting pictures: “Head of an Old 
Man,” by Rubens; “St. Paul Lighting a Fire, Isle of Melita,” and “St. Paul 
Shaking off the Viper,” by Rubens; “Napoleon I.,” by David; “ Landscape,” by 
Salvator Rosa; “‘ Portrait of a Lady” (Dutch School) ; “ Catherine, Wife of Robert, 
Second Lord Brooke, the Eldest Daughter of Francis, Second Earl of Bedford” ; 
“Maximilian I., Emperor of Germany (1459—1519), and his Sister,” by Lucas 
Cranach ; “ A Storm and Wreck,” and “A Seapiece,” by Willem Van de Velde the 
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younger; “Saint John”; “St. Peter in Prison,” and “St. Peter Released from 
Prison,” by Peter Neefs the younger; “Small Portrait of a Woman” (Dutch School) ; 
* Bacchanalian Group,” by Rubens; “ Ecce Agnus Dei,” by Tiepolo ; “ A Saint” ; 
“Laughing Boy,” by Murillo; “Scene from the Merry Wives of Windsor,’ by 
Stoddart ; ‘‘ Head of an Old Man,” by Rubens; “Small Coast Scene,” by Willem 
Van de Velde the younger; ‘Two Pictures of Bears.” 

In the Chapel Passage the pictures are: “ Mother of Rubens,” by Rubens ; 
“David Ryckaert” (the painter), by Van Dyck; “Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, 
Duke of Alva” (1508-82), by Van Dyck; “ Still Life,” by Schaef ; “Sarah, Countess 
of Warwick” (died 1851), by Sir G. Hayter; “‘ Duns Scotus,” by Abraham Janssens ; 
“Diego Sarmiento de Acuna, Conde di Gondomar” (Spanish Ambassador at the 
Court of James I.), by Van Dyck. Here are also a cleverly executed wood carving 
of the “ Battle of the Amazons,” after the painting by Rubens at Munich; and a 
fine bust of Edward the Black Prince (1330-76), by Chantrey. 

The Chapel contains a window of old painted glass, presented by the Earl of 
Essex in 1759; in the west window is a headless statuette of a palmer, supposed 
to represent Guy, Earl of Warwick, in pilgrim’s garb. 

The Great Dining-room was built by Francis, first Earl of Warwick, about the 
year 17703 it is gorgeous in carving and gilding in the taste of that period, and is 
lighted by a Genoese crystal chandelier. Pictures: “ Large Equestrian Portrait of 
Charles I.,” by Van Dyck; “Lions,” by Rubens; “ Augusta of Saxe Coburg, 
Princess of Wales (1719-72), with the Infant Prince, afterwards George III.,” by 
Philips ; “ Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales” (1707-51), by Richardson. ‘The frames 
of these two portraits are very fine, and said to be carved by Grinling Gibbons. 

Corridor.—Pictures : “ Lord Brooke”; “ Lady Jane Hamilton, daughter of James, 
sixth Earl of Abercorn, and Wife of Lord Archibald Hamilton” (died 1734) ; 


“ Robert, Lord Brooke,” 1672 (died 1677); “ Elizabeth, Daughter of Sir H. F. 
Thynne and Wife of Sir. R. Howe”; “ John Wilmot, Second Earl of Rochester” ; 


“cs 


“A Lady” in a green dress; ‘“ Lord Archibald Hamilton, seventh Son of William 
Douglas, Duke of Hamilton”; “ Lady Louisa, Lady Frances, and Lady Charlotte 
Greville, Daughters of Francis, First Earl of Warwick.” 

The Sidhard-room.—Pictures: “ Joanna, Queen of Naples,” ascribed by some 
to L. da Vinci, but more probably by Giulio Romano—a fine picture; “ View of 
the Doge’s Palace at Venice, with State Barges in the Foreground,” by Canaletto ; 
“ Staircase in the Doge’s Palace,” by Canaletto; “ Battle Piece,” by Jacopo Cortese 
(Il Borgognone) ; Views of the Castle by Canaletto: ‘The Castle from the River, 
looking upwards towards the Bridge”; “ Barbican, with Guy’s and Ceesar’s Towers, 
part of the town visible on the right”; ‘Barbican and Towers, from the 
Courtyard”; ‘ Residential Portion of the Castle”; “The Castle from the Park.” 
The room also contains two fine Portuguese cabinets, and, standing on a buffet, a 
beautiful collection of red lustre ware—z.e., a stone ware on the surface of which 
a lustre is brought out by burnt metallic oxides of brilliant colours. The billiard- 
table has representations of the Wars of the Roses carved on its panels. 

Red Sitting-room.—Pictures: “ Fruit,” by Scheff; “ Portrait of a Man,” with the 
inscription “ 4£tatis sue 24 fortune,’ by Porbus; “Duke of Buckingham” ; 
“ Duke de Ferrara,” by Dosso Dossi; “ Riderless Horse in Battle”; “Figure of 
an Angel carrying a Cloth”; “’Two Heads of Old Men,” by Rubens; “ The late 
Earl of Warwick,” by Watts; “Study of a Head of a Female” (Saint), by Luini; 
“ Head of a Man”; “Don Garzia de Medici,” who, at the age of fourteen, killed 
his brother, Giovanni, and was in turn stabbed to death, as an act of retribution, 
by his father, Cosimo de Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany, in the year 1562 ; 


’ 
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* Madonna and Child,” on 
panel (unknown); “ Mar- 
garet, Duchess of Parma,” 
by Paolo Veronese ; ‘ Por- 
trait of a Man wearing a 
chain round his _ neck” 
(three-quarter length); 
“Child carrying a Glass 
Dish”; “ Boy and Dog,” 
by Romney. 

Lord Warwick's Room. 
—‘ Interior of a Church,” 
by De Orme; “ Pictures 
of Saints,” by Taddeo 
Gaddi; “Knights Tilting”; 
“Phe Saviour,’ in 
tapestry ; ‘‘ Female Saint, 
Praying.” In the chimney- 
piece in this room are 
marble medallions of con- 
siderable artistic merit. 

Inner Room.—* Louis 
XIV. of France on a 
Piebald Horse,” by A. F. 
Van der Meulen; “ French 
Man-of-War,” by — Back- 
huysen ; “ Head of a Cow,” 
by Berghem; “A  Ship- 
wreck,” by Willem Van de 
Velde the younger ; “ Small 
Sea Piece,” by Brooking; “Interior of a Church,” by Emanuel de Witte; ‘On 
the Way to Market,” by Jan Breughel (Velvet Breughel) ; “ Guard-room,” by Teniers ; 
“Boy in Armour,” by Schalken ; “ Martin Luther,” by Hans Holbein the younger ; 
“Interior of a Church”; ‘“ Tritons and Sea-horses,” by Van Dyck. The mantelpiece 
is Italian, of fine workmanship. 

The Cedar Lobby.—Pictures: “ Francis, Earl Brooke”; “Schoolboy,” by Sir J. 
Reynolds ; “Two Portraits”; “Boy holding a Fish in one Hand and a Book in 
the other,” by Romney; “Charles I. on Horseback” (small), by Van Dyck ; 
“ Portrait” (unknown); “An Old Butler”; “Cupids at Play,” by Rubens. 

The Zzbrary was destroyed by the fire of 1871, and has since been restored. 
The ceiling is panelled and gilt, and the bookshelves are divided by nineteen pilasters, 
each of a different design, in the Renaissance style; the principal ornamentation 
being medallions of very artistic execution. The sides of the doors are of exquisite 
Italian work, and the hooded marble chimneypiece, from Venice, is of most graceful 
design. There is a small picture of Dudley, Earl of Leicester, by Van Dyck. 

The Shakespeare Room adjoins Cesar’s Tower, and contains the following pictures : 
“Queen Elizabeth,” by Quillim Stretes; “Robert, Earl of Leycester”; “ Anne 
Russell, Eldest Daughter of Francis, Second Earl of Bedford, and Third Wife of 
Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick”; “An Old Man with a Ruff”; “ Robert 
Devereux, Second Earl of Essex ” (1567—1601) ; “Sir William Dugdale” (1605-86) ; 
“Shakespeare Writing at a Lattice Window”; “John Locke” (1632—1704), by 


a 


A corner in Lady Warwick's room. 
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Kneller ; ‘‘ Anne, Countess of Warwick” ; “ A Dutch Gentleman (unknown) of the 
Seventeenth Century”; “Oliver Cromwell” (1599—1658), by Walker; “ Robert, 
Second Lord Brooke,” attributed to Dobson; “ Fulke Greville, First Lord Brooke” 
(copied from the original at Compton Verney), by Cousen; “Sir Philip Sidney ” 
(1554-86) ; “Shakespeare,” attributed to Cornelis Janssens; ‘“ Lady and ‘Child,” 
supposed to be Mary Queen of Scots and James I.; “ Robert, Earl of Leycester ” ; 
“Head of St. Peter”; “Mrs. Siddons with the Mask of Tragedy,” by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

The basement story of the Castle, which retains its massive early architecture, 
is occupied by the domestic offices, of which, perhaps, the Great Servants’ Hall is 
the most picturesque and interesting. 

Amongst the artistic treasures which the private apartments of the Castle contain 
is a unique collection of Shakespearian memorials, the most important of which are 
the only known manuscripts of Shakespeare’s plays, written before the close of the 
seventeenth century, and were collected by the late Earl of Warwick. The first 
of these, understood to have been written in the year 1610, is the “ History 
of King Henry IV.” (the two parts condensed into one), consisting of fifty-five 
sheets and a fly-leaf. It is believed to be in the handwriting of Sir Edward 
Dering, of Surrenden, in Kent, and to have been transcribed from some other 
manuscript, as no printed copy is known to contain its various corrections and 
alterations. The next is a volume of manuscript poetical miscellanies, including 
a manuscript copy of the tragedy of /udus Cesar, transcribed in the reign of 
Charles II. From the very numerous variations in the manuscript from all the 
printed editions, it is clearly transcribed from some independent version ; and, 
judging from a technical direction regarding the descent of Pindarus in Act V., 
most probably from an ancient playhouse copy. Among the rich collection of the 
poet’s plays and works, the following are the most prominently noteworthy :— 

Shakespeare Memorials: a fine copy of the Folio Edition of 1623; Hamlet, 
1607, 1637, 1676; “The Whole Contention between the two Famous Houses, 
Lancaster and Yorke, etc.,” 1619 (second part of King Henry VI.), King Lear, 
1708 ; Macbeth, extracted from the second folio edition (with manuscript alterations 
of the text ina very old hand); Merchant of Venice, 1600; Romeo and Juliet, 1599, 
with autograph of George Stevens. There is also a most interesting collection of 
wardrobe and property bills, for the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, from 1713 to 
1716, certified for payment by Cibber, Wilks and Booth. 

One of the most interesting places to visit is the lowest stage of Cesar’s Tower. 
A descent of eight steps from the inner court leads to the doorway, and from this 
sixteen more conduct to the floor of the dungeon, which is four or five feet below 
the general basement. It is a strong stone-vaulted chamber, 17 feet 4 inches long, 
13 feet 3 inches wide, and 14 feet 6 inches high. The roof is groined in two 
bays. On the south side is a plain semicircular-headed opening, admitting light 
from a deeply splayed window, six inches wide on the exterior. On the north is 
a small square aperture to the inner court. On the south side also is a passage, 
separated from the prison by iron bars, so as to prevent access. On the walls 
near the window and door are rudely scratched letters, drawings of bows, crucifixes, 
escutcheons, etc., now nearly obliterated by damp, and the following inscriptions : 

“Master John Smyth Gvner to his Majestye highnes was a prisner 


in this place and lay here from 1642 tell... ” 


“William Sidiate rote this same, and if my pen had bin better for his 
sake I would have mended every letter.” 
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Warwick Castle still stands almost by itself amongst English castles. It not 
only brings before us the people whom it had witnessed itself, from William the 
Conqueror down to Queen Victoria, but it enables us to represent what the baronial 
castles—Kenilworth and a host of others, which have fallen into decay—once 
were: by it we can reconstruct their halls and their bowers, their chapels and 
their dungeons, and reproduce them to ourselves as they were when great kings 
and dukes and lords, who have long since crumbled into dust, filled them with 
their sound and fury, which now signifies nothing: we can see the Beauchamps 
and the Nevills and the Plantagenets, and those that went before them and 
those that came after them, pass through its galleries in knightly procession: we 
can be present there with Queen Elizabeth and Lord Leicester when all was 
revelry and mirth; or with the stout old Sir Edmund Peto, in that dark hour 
when he hung out a cross with a flag upon it in defiance of the Papists. As 
we walk from gallery to gallery, and from apartment to apartment, we can see, 
as in some splendid and stately museum, everything which has beautified and 
adorned the lives of seven centuries of English nobles. Over and above all this, 
we can see in Warwick Castle the continuity of English life, ever changing but 
yet ever the same; and as we view objects which illustrate the arts and fashions 
and tastes and fancies of a bygone world, we can feel conscious of the debt we 
owe to those who, mindful of the responsibility bequeathed to them, have not 
been backward in amassing treasures to be an “everlasting possession, not a 
sight to be seen and then forgotten.” 


FRANCES EVELYN WARWICK. 


Old Cork Tree at Warwick. 
(After a picture by G. A. Brandish Holte, R.C.A.) 





THE STORY OF NASKATU, PRIEST OF PTAH 
AND PRINCE OF EGYPT. 


T was noonday, and the sun glowed fiercely upon Memphis and its 
i> — palaces and its temples, and the hot air danced and shivered above 


M the parched, cracked earth; on the sluggish bosom of the Nile boats 
glided drowsily along, so silently, so slowly, that the water-cattle 
luxuriating in the stream of coolness scarce lifted a glance to them. 
Like slender carven statues the ibis and the crane rested along the 
banks, save only when some dainty morsel floated within reach and 
roused them to momentary desire. 

In the great temple of the mighty Ptah, maker of gods and 

men, the priest Naskatu, son of Osorkon, the king, stood before the 

high altar and gazed upon the awful calm of the god Ptah, which was before his 

fathers were, and which had looked down through the centuries upon generations of 

worshippers, upon their loves and their sorrows, their sacrifices and their adoration, 
with a terrible pitiless majesty of stone. 

Sombre and swarthy was the face of Naskatu, and the mystery of the priesthood 
hung about him and invested him as did his sacred royal robes of purple and 
snow ; and he had lived to the middle age, when the passions are at the full flood, 
though they no longer race as the wild tide of youth. The full red lips and the 
dark deep eyes, wherein dreams flitted as shadows across the water, betrayed the 
passion that raged within him; and as, unmasked, he stood face to face with the god, 
they cried aloud of his desire, and of his unholy love for Mera, for the wife of his 
brother Amenasru, the prince. 

In all Egypt there was no woman of a beauty like to that of Mera, the 
daughter of Arkanes, the Greek; and Naskatu thought upon her, and he saw her 
before him, with her hair of rich gold, and her eyes that were like the blue lotus- 
flowers, and her skin that had the whiteness of fine alabaster; and the tawny 
women of his own land grew hateful in his eyes, and he longed for Mera until 
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“Down the great avenue... and up the wide shallow steps." 
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the desire to possess her grew from a seed to a great tree, with roots that struck 
into his soul and drained it of all that was good. 

And he stood there before the altar, in the gloom and the silence of the 
temple, and sought about in his mind for words to speak to the wife of his 
brother when she should come to him; for he had sent a writing to her, saying 
that if she would have the wish of her heart fulfilled, if she would bring into 
the world a new life, she must pass one hour in the Temple of Ptah while in the 
heat of noonday the world slept, so that the great Lord of Life might hearken to 
her prayer when his ears were not deafened by the cries and entreaties of the 
many. And Mera had sent greeting to her brother Naskatu, and had said that 
she would pray in the temple that same noon; and thither her slaves carried her 
at the appointed time. She did not feel the heat of noontide, for she thought 
with pleasure upon the message of Naskatu. If the great god Ptah were gracious 
to her and granted her wish, what joy it would bring to her and to her loved 
husband Amenasru! How sweet it would be when that little form she had so 
often pictured in imagination should be nestling in her arms, and its mouth should 
smile upon her smile, and give caress for caress, each one worth life itself! Even 
the slave women were blessed with these nestling loves, yet so far the gods had 
denied her the sweet rapture of motherhood ; but now she would be aided by the 
prayers of the holy priest Naskatu, for whom Ptah had always an open ear; and 
hope shone upon her, and made her beauty radiant. 

Down the great avenue, where colossal sphinxes in lofty grandeur kept guard 
on either side, they bore her, and up the wide shallow steps, until the massive 
doors of the temple were open before her, and she passed in alone into the gloom 
and chill within. Dazed with the sudden transition from blazing light and heat to 


comparative darkness, she stood for a moment motionless, and then a strong hand 
grasped hers and led her forward, and the voice of Naskatu spoke: 

“Ptah, maker of gods and men, will listen to thy prayer! For the sake of 
Naskatu, his priest, he will listen. Many there are who pray to him, yet are their 
prayers in vain if they be not lifted unto his footstool upon the heart of one 


whom he loves !” 


“QO Naskatu, well do I know that Ptah loveth thee as his greatest and holiest 
son! Let me then bow before his altar and humble myself at his feet, and pray 
that my heart’s desire be granted !” 4 

But the priest held the girl’s slender hand firmly, and his dark eyes burned 
upon her loveliness. 

“Ptah hath spoken unto his servant Naskatu, and he hath said that Amenasru 
is hateful in his sight, wherefore the gods have denied thee children !” 

“ Amenasru is a righteous man, he boweth before Ptah; he is great and valiant 
before all in the land of Egypt; he is thy brother!” whispered Mera. 

-“T cried unto Ptah, and said, ‘O Ptah! Amenasru is my brother, the same 
life is in us, the same breasts suckled us, we were together when the heart is as an 
unwritten book, and I have known him!’ But Ptah answered me, ‘ The hearts of 
men are known only to the gods: men look upon the green waters of the Nile, 
yet see not the terrors in its depths; but the hearts of men, and the deepest 
waters of the Nile are pierced by the eyes of the gods. Say unto Mera that Ptah 
frowneth upon Amenasru, and that she alone can atone unto me for his sin !’” 

Through the outer temple Naskatu led the woman, and they passed along a 
low vaulted passage and came to the inner temple, where only the high priest 
may enter in, and which is full of the sacred mysteries of the gods. Hewn out 
of the rock was the inner temple, and hewn out of its wall was the mighty figure 
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of the god Ptah enthroned before the door; no light was there save the sacred 
lamps, nor any opening but the low stone door which gave entrance to the priest. 
Never before had any but the high priest set foot on this sacred ground, and 
Mera trembled and grew weak with fear as she bowed before Ptah. 

“ How shall I make atonement?” she whispered, and her voice shook and died 
away piteously into silence. 

Then from the silver bowl upon the altar there issued forth a veil of white 
vapour, and a pungent and bitter perfume, and the sound of distant thunder 
echoed through the chamber. And Naskatu murmured that the god Ptah spoke, 
and that the vapour was the breath of his nostrils. 

Mera cowered down to the ground, and her heart was faint within her ; scarcely 
dared she breathe, but her lips formed the words: “ What saith Ptah, maker of 
gods and men?” 

Naskatu looked upon her for awhile, but he would not answer ; then he turned 
away and bowed down until his forehead touched the ground, and he cried out in 
a voice of sorrow and fear: “Spare me, O Ptah! Lay any other command upon 
thy servant save that, lest my name be shadowed! Spare me, O Ptah!” 

Again came the awful sound of thunder, and the earth shook and quaked 
beneath them, and in a thicker cloud rose the vapour from the silver bowl; and 
Mera trembled and fell upon the ground. 

“Spare my heart, O Ptah!” wailed Naskatu the priest. “I have ever loved 
her, and prayed that she might see her face in my eyes and not my desire. Have 
mercy upon my brother, O Ptah!” 

Louder and louder rolled the thunder, and a flash-of lightning forked itself 
across the dusky image of the god, and the vapour rolled dense and black from 
the silver bowl. 

“Speak not again unto thy servant in anger, O Ptah!” groaned the priest: 
“thy command shall be obeyed. What is my brother to me, O maker of gods 
and men, when thou turnest thy face from him! I see him no longer, for he 
stands in darkness, but thou art ever before me! I will obey thee!” 

He rose, and stooping over Mera lifted her to her feet. 

“Ptah hath spoken in anger,” he said in hushed tones; “‘ never before hath he 
spoken thus to his servant Naskatu, and I dare not disobey him!” 

“What saith he? I heard his voice, but my ears told me nothing, for fear 

made my heart to almost die!” and Mera clung to the priest’s hands in her 
terror. Slowly he drew her toward him, panting as he felt her in his arms, for his 
heart beat under the spur of his thought. 
' Thus saith Ptah unto his servant: ‘Tell Mera that upon Amenasru I look 
with anger, but upon Naskatu, my priest, I smile, and upon all whom he loveth. 
She whom he taketh to his arms shall be favoured by Ptah, and her prayers will 
I answer !’” 

The girl looked into his dark face and trembled, for his eyes had a look in 
them that affrighted her; and she tried to draw herself away from him, but she 
could not. 

“Thus saith Ptah: ‘Let Mera, the wife of Amenasru, leave her husband.’” 

Mera tore herself from his grasp and faced him, and her eyes were alight 
with rage. 

“ Amenasru is here, Ptah is a long way off! My husband is more to me than 
the maker of gods and men!” 

Naskatu looked with amazement upon the woman who defied the great Ptah 
even before his own altar. He marvelled at her, but desired her the more. 
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“Ptah knoweth thy heart and hath pity upon thee,” he said. ‘ He will make 
thee wise, so that thou shalt obey him. Behold!” and he showed her upon the 
altar a silver bowl, full to the brim of water, and bade her look upon it. 

Then as she looked into the water she saw, as a passing scene reflected in a 
mirror, a room, and she knew it for her own sleeping chamber. Upon the couch 
lay a woman—it was herself: she saw her own face, the eyes closed in slumber 
and the breast heaving gently with the rise and fall of breath, as the ripples of the 
Nile. From the shadows crept a man who moved towards the sleeping woman 
with stealthy steps, and in his hand was a dagger. ‘Then the dagger was uplifted 
and driven down, and the woman sprang halfway up and then fell back—dead ! 
The murderer turned his face to the light, and Mera saw that it was the face of 
Amenasru, her husband. 

‘The picture faded from the water, and white like a statue of fair marble stood 
Mera, gazing upon Naskatu with wide eyes of horror and pain. 

“Thou hast seen thy fate,” said Naskatu; “but humble thyself before Ptah, 
and obey him, and he will save thee from Amenasru! Else wilt thou die at 
his hand!” 

“He loves me!” was all that Mera answered, and her breath fluttered between 
her parted lips like the wings of a butterfly. 

“Thou shalt obey Ptah, thou shalt leave Amenasru,” said the priest. ‘“ O Mera! 
I will take thee! I will love thee! Death is not for such as thee!” 

“Death is for me, as it is for all save only the gods. If Amenasru would take 
my life, he is my lord, my love, and it is his!” 

The hot blood purpled under the priest’s swarthy skin, and his strong shoulders 
bowed forward as though they would force his arms to clutch her and hold her 


prisoner for ever. 


“Look yet again,” he cried: “the future doth not affright thee,—look upon 


the present !” 

Once more she peered into the crystal water, and therein saw a man who held 
a woman within his close embrace and kissed her passionately ; and she saw that 
the man was Amenasru, and her heart took courage, for she knew that all his love 
was her own. And then the man put the woman a little away from him so that 
he might gaze into her eyes, and Mera saw that it was a stranger. 

Love and sorrow alike ebbed from her breast, and it seemed to her that 
already she was far from the living, throbbing earth. Naskatu spoke, and_ his 
words sounded as from a distance, and they told her the piteous tale of a woman 
of long ago. 

“ Ptah: hath shown thee the future and the present,” said Naskatu slowly ; “now 
he giveth thee thy choice between life and death! Thy love is in the arms of 
another woman. Wilt thou obey the command of Ptah?” 

But Mera neither looked at him nor spoke: her eyes were fixed upon the rigid 
cruel face of the god, and her pale lips moaned slightly. ‘Then she drew a dagger 
from her girdle, and with both hands she drove it beneath her left breast and fell 
upon the floor. 

With a low, hoarse cry of grief and rage Naskatu flung himself down beside 
her and plucked the dagger out, and a great spurt of blood followed in its 
wake and ebbed in lesser throbs, until, with one sigh, she died and was _ lost 
to him. 

Then the madness of fear seized upon him, lest any one should learn of this 
thing, for he knew that his office would not safeguard him from his brother. 

A noise rumbled through the chamber, and he looked up in deadly fright ; he 
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thought that Ptah frowned upon him. It seemed to him that the mighty form of 
the god was bending forward and threatening to fall upon him and crush him, and 
he sprang away from the corpse of Mera with every pulse in his body quivering 
with terror. 

3ut the body must be hidden! He looked about him for a hiding-place, but 
none could he find. ‘There was a little space behind the god, where it had fallen 
somewhat forward—that must be Mera’s tomb. He dragged the corpse from before 
the altar and thrust it in the niche, forcing it into the narrow space; and as he 
did so the towering figure of the god swayed for a moment, and then with a 
mighty crash fell forward upon the ground. 

Awe-stricken and weak, Naskatu bowed his head and thanked Ptah that he had 
not punished him as he deserved and crushed him to death in the fall. 

“Even though I deserved the death, O Ptah!” he cried,—‘‘for I have used 
the sacred rites of thy priesthood for my own gross purpose, the mysteries that 
were taught unto me that thy name might be -exalted, even the casting of the 
pictures in the water, have I used for my own ends,—Father of: all, thou seest that 
I am punished, for she for whom I sinned has gone from me for ever. O Ptah! 
I thank thee that thou hast not called me to judgment with my wickedness fresh 
upon me! O Ptah, I thank thee for thy great mercy unto thy servant Naskatu !” 

He rose from his knees: since the god had fallen there was no place to hide 
Mera, and he saw that he must leave her and content himself with securing the 
door on the outside. None ever entered there save the high priest, and the evidence 
of his crime might perhaps lie there undiscovered for long years, until he too should 
come to die and his office should pass to another. One look he gave to the dead 
woman’s beautiful face, and then turned to the door; and for the first time he 
knew that he could not open it. Fear had blinded him, and he had not seen. 

Not ten men, not fifty with ropes and blocks, could have moved the god from 
where he had fallen, full against the door of stone. From the outside no help 
could come, nor was there any entrance save this one door. And when the awful 
knowledge came to Naskatu he cried aloud, he howled like a jackal, he bit his 
flesh and tore at his beard! Then he grasped at the huge bulk of the god, and 
dragged at the cold stone until his hands were bleeding, but he could never move 
it; and the great head frowned upon him, and his heart seemed to turn to water, 
and his strength left him. 

And the days passed on in horror and silence from dawn to blazing noon, and 
from noon to night, until Naskatu the priest lay dead with his dead love in the 
sealed temple of the great god Ptah. 


Joun LE BReETON. 

















THE SIXTIETH YEAR OF THE QUEEN’S REIGN, 
AND HOW TO CELEBRATE IT. 


: 
A Womans View. 


’ Y people doth not consider” was a lament of the greatest Prophet of old: 
has it entirely ceased to be apposite in these latter days? Nay, are we 
not often sorely tempted, in some of the stirring passages of life, to 

re-enforce it by that exclamation of equally inspired lips, “the people imagine a 

vain thing ” ? 

That history, sacred or profane, should thus repeat itself in countless varied details, 
is not surprising when we note, as every student of humanity must, how little the types 
of mortal character have essentially altered since the first epochs of creation, albeit 
subject, no doubt, to certain modifications from the pressure of outward incidents. 

Prominent among these modifications we take count of one, obviously induced 
by the excessive facilities afforded by modern journalism to public expression of 
individual opinion on any topic of the moment. These facilities, with their undisputed 
advantages, are not, however, altogether divested of some qualifying drawbacks ; 
seeing that, if we derive from them at one time much valuable information from 
superior intellects on such topics, we are equally liable at another to find ourselves 
engulfed in a whirlpool of ill-conceived suggestions or assertions, from minds 
blatantly impervious to reason and wholly unsusceptible of balance. 

The evils of this last predicament are naturally more oppressive 9n the occurrence 
of any critical or distinctive period that appeals to the emotions of the country 
with exceptional force ; and such a period is now drawing near apace, as the days 
imperceptibly dwindle that still divide us from a Commemoration day in the new- 
born year. The significant importance of the anniversary which we shall unanimously 
hail with one-voiced loyalty, is enhanced, rather than diminished, by being in a 
great measure based upon sentiment—sentiment, indeed, of the best and highest kind, 
as immortalised by Shakespeare in his imperishable line “Spirits are not finely 
touched but to fine issues.” And that the issues may be fitting to this occasion 
must be the strong desire of every right-thinking Subject. 

But before dilating upon this point, it is perhaps not altogether useless to pause 
for a backward glance at the long years that “time like an ever rolling stream” 
has swept so steadily away, and—mankind being by nature and habit more or less 
prone to take stolidly for granted that the thing which has been is that which is 
and ever shall be—to attempt to bring into the focus of memory (with only a few) 
or of imagination (with an infinitely greater number) the dramatic side of an event 
so largely blessed in its consequences, although at the moment of occurrence so 
little guaranteed by the ever-ruling British standard, Precedent ! 

Let us then endeavour to realise to ourselves, as far as may be, the anticipations, 
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not perhaps quite unleavened by apprehension, that must have thrilled loyal hearts 
and minds on that memorable day—just sixty years agone next 2oth of June,—when 
the tolling of our Cathedral’s passing bell made known to all hearers that the 
Royal Head of this great Nation had gone to his Last Home, leaving the rightful 
inheritance of his kingdom to a niece newly entered into legal womanhood; that a 
young Princess, born as it were on the steps of the throne, had been straightway 
wafted by the tide of circumstance to a seat thereon, insomuch that her slight 
shoulders and girlish head were thenceforth to bear through life the mantle and 
crown, her small hands to grasp the orb and sceptre of Imperial dominion, with all 
the cares, perplexities, and responsibilities therefrom proceeding and thereto pertaining. 
Truly a peri!ous-seeming venture of Fortune on a stake so incalculably momentous ! 

The anxious expectancy of the general attitude was additionally intensified by 
the limited acquaintance of her Subjects with their Girl-Sovereign ; for up to those 
sixty years back, when locomotion depended exclusively on animals and _ vehicles 
of the road, while the dead weights of paper-tax and postal charges closely 
circumscribed all transmission of intelligence, the daily existence of even royalty 
was suffered to speed in quiet and privacy compared to what is now accorded to 
the movements of far less exalted personages. ‘The facts of an education carefully 
conducted, though in much of the enforced loneliness inevitable with an only 
child (to whom, moreover, personal experience ofa father’s affection had been denied 
by Providence), and of a natural tendency to earnestness and discretion, accompanied 
by great spontaneous kindliness of heart,—these items summed up the chief 
information in circulation about Princess Victoria of Kent at the epoch of her 
transformation into “ Victoria by the Grace of God Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” ‘The said items, however, more than sufficed to keep at high level the 
flood of loyal enthusiasm diffused on all sides and among all classes; and on 
the occasion, a twelvemonth later, of the young Queen’s coronation, the passionate 
devotion and its excited manifestations, among the throngs that lined her route to 
our ancient Abbey, was a spectacle never to be forgotten by its witnesses, including 
even those at the unreflecting age of early childhood. 

These last witnesses are, it is to be feared, almost the only personal recorders 
of the scene ; for of the Peers who within the sacred portals of Westminster pressed 
forward in turn to do homage and take oath of allegiance to their Sovereign-Lady, 
of the Church Dignitaries before whom she pronounced her own vows to her God 
and her people, of all the officials connected with this impressive religious rite, - not 
one is, I believe, now living ; and the very relations who were privileged to attend 
it are probably reduced in number to the ex-Commander-in-chief of her army and 
the eldest of his two sisters, long married to a German Grand Duke. 

Shortly afterwards, and almost before the effervescence of public feeling had grown 
calm, it bubbled up again in connection with another public ceremony, less rare in 
type, but appealing still more directly to the heart’s sympathies—viz., the marriage 
of affection which has perpetuated our reigning dynasty. By this time the nation 
had arrived at a more distinct appreciation of the character of their Monarch, in 
respect at least of those qualities which, from their bearing upon public requirements, 
it is alone permissible to analyse without savouring of irreverence towards “the 
Anointed of the Lord” over us. The able ministers who then afforded their Royal 
Mistress the support of their labours and faithful counsel, had gauged and revealed 
to the questioning multitudes her unvaryingly dignified demeanour, her truthful 
directness of speech, and her unshaken rectitude of purpose. The value of these 
sterling characteristics, it need scarcely be observed, cannot easily be overestimated ; 
for is not (in woman more especially) habitual dignity of manner and presence the 
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outward and visible sign of that dignity and purity of mind which can alone 
preserve a court’s atmosphere unsullied by the evil breath of scandal? and are not 
the tongue of truth and the upright soul our only reliable compasses through the 
tumultuous waves of life’s troubled channel ? 

The deep waters of sorrow, however, wherein it is sooner or later the ordeal 
of most men and of nearly every woman to sink or swim, did not for a happy 
while threaten this well-assorted union, which for more than twenty years continued 
largely blessed in parental as well as conjugal and other domestic relations. But 
when the tide of affliction set in, it came with heavy sweep, and at its second 
bound brought the desolation of widowhood into that splendid isolation of the 
throne, which affords, alas ! neither more mitigation nor prompter healing than humbler 
destinies, to the spirit bowed down by its burden of grief. 

Since that fatal date, and strangely intermixed with the general prosperity of her 
reign, our Queen has within living recollection been many a time and oft heart- 
stricken by that slinger in ambush, Death, whose darts have fallen unsparingly 
upon those dear to her. In her motherhood alone she has seen four happy 
marriages prematurely (and one very recently) shattered by its resistless hand; and 
the home of her Heir-Apparent turned for a sad season, amid universal sympathy, 
into the House of Mourning, while, in both the radius of less near belongings and 
the circle of trusted ministers, officials, personal adherents and attendants, the gaps 
have been sore and frequent. 

But it is not necessary to depict more minutely the dark clouds that have from 
time to time overshadowed the wide horizon of Queen Victoria’s reign, nor does 
it come within the scope of this very slight sketch to dwell upon the public events 
that have made it illustrious and not suffered the clarion of fame to rust in her 
day. ‘The successes of her brilliantly-generalled troops in so many quarters of the 
globe—the suppression of one of the greatest tragedies of barbarous revolt ever 
chronicled in the story of even Eastern races, with its immediate consequences of 
annexation later made patent to the world in her grand second title of “ Empress 
of India,” and the expansion of her territorial boundaries in colonial and other 
regions,—are not these inscribed on the page of history to all posterity ! 

The vexed questions of legislative changes and reforms are equally beyond the 
range of superficial analysis ; and only with diffidence is it possible to even approach 
two subjects perhaps the most intimately bound up with the welfare and interests 
of all classes. The first of these—viz., the apparently illimitable growth of science 
throughout the civilised world—is matter of ceaseless marvel to the uninitiated, who 
witness the face of countries transformed, the obstacles of time and space overcome, 
the pangs of physical suffering alleviated, the spread of disease minimised, the 
blessings of warmth, light and home comfort brought within almost universal reach, 
with the average of human life notably increased, by the unchecked progress of 
mysterious and magical-seeming discoveries. 

The next (last, but assuredly not least) of these subjects, and one in which, far 
more than in the scientific department, our Land may justly pride itself on a marked 
pre-eminence, is the increasingly elevated position accorded to the noble cause of 
Charity in its best and truest sense ; Charity prompt, discriminating and wide-spread, 
too judiciously administered to encourage slothfulness or lower self-respect among 
its recipients, while involving on the part of those who practise it an amount of 
hard work and personal sacrifice undreamt of formerly by the indolent and 
thoughtless, to whom occasional promiscuous almsgiving served as an aliment to 
vanity or a sedative to conscience. And the constant flow of this beneficent 
stream may be regarded without fear of its slackening or drying up, as we mark how 
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at Windsor Castle, at Sandringham, at Cumberland Lodge, and in every abode of the 
Royal Family, the real principles of sweet charity are as thoroughly understood as 
they are practically carried out. If one instance, indeed, where so many abound, 
may in fairness be singled out for special mention, the organisation of the nursing 
institutions is in itself a priceless boon to generations present and future. 

One more touch will complete these fleeting and kodak-like impressions of the 
lights and shades in this remarkable reign, as with thankful satisfaction we all reflect 
that, despite her severe bereavements, Providence has bestowed on our Queen the 
infinite, and to advanced years, almost only unalloyed felicity of watching the 
increase and prosperity of her remaining progeny. And with direct descendants, 
by birth or marriage, upon two of the great thrones of Europe, with other numerous 
and minor though not unimportant alliances in different countries, who shall say 
what opportunities of wise counsel may at intervals have presented themselves to 
this royal Mother, Mother-in-law, Grandmother, and Great-Grandmother, whom 
discretion hath preserved and understanding kept? who shall even guess ‘what 
extremities may have been averted, what impetuosities calmed, what rough places 
made smooth, or what desirable conjunctions promoted, by her quiet word in season 
dropped into ears not at all moments open to advice, though ever attentive to the 
speech of her lips! 

At the close of this brief summary we return to its original starting-point: the 
question that has even now created so much (it is to be feared only temporarily 
allayed) agitation, and inspired so many irrelevant suggestions—the appropriate 
celebration of this impending anniversary. From the impulsive handmaid, who has 
set forth her petition for an unexcepted holiday to every domestic of every degree 
(with delightful obliviousness of the general mortification of carnal appetites this 
would entail), to the shrewder owner of a remote high mountain, who conceives 
that a colossal statue perched upon its apex would meet all requirements and 
wishes; the extraordinarily illogical and unreasoning peremptoriness wherewith 
innumerable public letter-writers have already sought to convert this unique national 
occasion into an airing-ground for their hobbies or a stout peg to uphold their 
own interests, would be grotesquely ludicrous if the associations did not make it 
revoltingly unbecoming. 

Is it, then, really too much to ask of our warm-hearted Nation that egotism should 
for once be ignored and personal calculation forgotten, in the effusion of that 
loyalty which is too sterling an ingredient of its nature to be thus ingloriously 
overlaid? And if, as we have known and seen, none are left who have borne the 
heat and burden of the long day with Our Sovereign, would it not seem both 
fitting in her Subjects and gratifying to Herself to leave to her well-ripened judgment 
the efficient and due celebration of that ever-honoured epoch when she came in the 
fresh flower of her youth to claim and win the reverent love of her people, which 
is now to be proclaimed in full and just return for the care and affection of 
a lifetime ? 

E. C. Cork. 


ah. 
A Soldier's View. 


HE question as to what shall be done in or for the Army, to mark the 
nation’s thankful recognition of the sixtieth anniversary of Her Majesty’s 
reign, would, if put to soldiers—the class perhaps most concerned—be 

answered in many different ways, according to their age, character and length of 
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service. The supply of officers is greater than the demand for their services; and 
as there is no substantial social difference in the class from that of former years, 
but, on the other hand, an extraordinary improvement in their military value, our 
consideration for the purpose in view need be directed only to those who serve 
in the Ranks, as regards whom there will doubtless be a general agreement that 
the conditions of service might be with advantage rendered more attractive. 

But before we consider how the different classes of soldiers would reply to 
this question, it may be well, perhaps, to come to some conclusion as to the sort 
of man likely to make the best soldier, or, in other words, what it is we want. 

We read in the Annual Reports made by the Inspector General of Recruiting 
that the Army attracts yearly a higher percentage of desirable men, and no one 
who remembers what soldiers were forty years ago and knows what they are now 
is likely to endeavour to controvert these statements. The Wantage Commission 
of four years ago elicited a consensus of opinion that the soldier of to-day is in 
every respect better behaved and more amenable to discipline, when serving under 
judicious officers, than were his predecessors ; and I imagine that all will allow that 
the Army, by inculcating habits of obedience and self-sacrifice, renders its members 
better citizens than are those of the agricultural class, from which, up to a few 
years ago, it was for the most part recruited. 

During the reign of Charles I. the class of recruits deteriorated ; but since that 
time there has been only one period when the Rank and File were unmistakably 
higher than the labouring class—z.e., in the time of the great Civil War—and 
the reasons for such superiority are clearly stated by many historians. The Army 
of the Long Parliament was not only rather better paid than the wage-earning 
class, but its pay was regularly issued, being charged on County funds. Moreover, 
as shown below, the material advantages could not be measured by pay alone. 
The men were enlisted for home service, and the life offered a splendid career to 
any ambitious man of character and intelligence. 

Cromwell was certainly not only the best cavalry soldier England has ever 
known, but one of our greatest organisers. No sooner had he got the whole of 
the Army into his hands than he remodelled it on the principle on which he had 
formed his “ Ironsides.” When the conversion had been effected, the soldiers of 
Cromwell and Fairfax, with equal courage, stricter discipline and greater enthusiasm, 
proved to be more than a match for their Royalist antagonists. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that the officers were generally of plebeian origin. Indeed, 
in the first serious battle, out of thirty-seven of the higher ranks, only seven were 
below the position of the upper classes. Nevertheless, the humblest of Cromwell’s 
men might rise, and in some cases did rise, to high command, and many of them 
obtained great pecuniary advantages from being allowed to settle on the estates 
from which old families had been driven. The Roundhead soldiers were sober, 
moral, diligent, and accustomed to reflect; numbers of them having joined the 
Ranks imbued with religious and political zeal. They feared only God, and no 
such well-behaved army has ever taken the field. ‘This was seen when the regiments, 
which had virtually been governing England, were disbanded, A.D. .1660. The 
resolution was come to with the greatest misgivings, lest the discharged veterans 
should be driven by hunger to commit crime; but in a few months there was not 
a trace visible of their absorption into the civil population, except where distinct 
success, attending on sobriety and energy, distinguished one of Cromwell’s old 
troopers. 

I believe it would be possible to get the counterpart of Cromwell’s soldiery, 
minus their bigoted enthusiasm, if we could enlist from the same classes. Time 
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has made no practical difference in the courage of the Anglo-Saxon race, except, 
perhaps, that it has been increased by modern education ; for it is no doubt true 
of every army that, in proportion as the standard of education is raised, so the 
courage of the Rank and File is enhanced. It was the presence of the educated 
men in the ranks of the Prussian Army which made it, twenty-five years ago, not 
only the best-behaved but the most formidable fighting machine in the world. Any 
student of history will recognise the accuracy of this assertion if he recalls that 
in spite of the North Germans being entirely without war experience, their soldiers 
not having seen a shot fired in anger from 1815 to 1864, yet the well-educated 
men, whom Conscription drags into the Ranks, carried the Prussians on from 
success to success in two great wars, and made a powerful Nation from out of a 
number of disjointed: States. 

Thus far, perhaps, most soldiers will accept my proposition that we should 
endeavour to attract to our Ranks better men, both morally and physically ; but 
when we come to ask how the higher class of man is to be tempted into the 
Army, opinions will greatly vary. If we ask our question of the young soldier who 
has recently enlisted, he will probably reply that the most efficacious expedient of 
attracting a higher class of full-grown men would be to increase the daily pay. It 
has long been thought that our object would thus be gained, and many thinking 
officers have from time to time proposed such an increase, in order to draw into 
the Army an older class of men. It is mainly on this account that the pay has 
been raised from time to time. Twenty years ago, however, the present Duke of 
Devonshire, then Lord Hartington, in the House of Commons indicated a doubt of 
the soundness of these views: a doubt which time has justified. When introducing 
the Army Estimates of 1866, referring to a proposal to increase the pay of re-enlisted 
soldiers by twopence a day, he said, “ All we know is, that the effect would be to 
cost the country £200,000 per annum, but we do not yet know what number of 
men will be induced to re-enlist.” In 1867 the recruits as well as the re-enlisted 
men got the extra twopence a day, but there has been no material change in the 
average age of the soldiers enlisted. 

If we put the question to a soldier who has been somewhat longer in the 
Service than the first man, whose imaginary opinions I have quoted, he would 
probably lay considerable stress on the men having a free grocery ration ; partly 
because when they enlist some anticipate that they are to be fed without any 
deduction from their pay, and partly because the present ration does not provide 
enough sustaining food for a growing lad. Nobody will doubt the truth of this 
assertion who has seen the number of suppers consumed nightly in the Recreation 
Establishments, for which the soldiers themselves pay. Although many recruits 
anticipate on enlistment that they are to receive their food, or enough food, gratis, 
it is only fair to add that a large proportion think very little on the matter. It 
may be doubted, moreover, whether if a free grocery ration were given—and this 
would amount virtually to an increase of pay of about threepence per diem 
(costing the country, however, only twopence each per diem), but amounting to an 
increase in the annual charge in the estimate of say three-quarters of a million—we 
should get an older class of men. Young men enlist for many reasons, but in the 
majority of cases without much thought of the conditions of service, or being able 
to give adequate reasons for their decision. Five years ago, when commanding 
the Aldershot division, I selected three officers, who saw a large number of recruits 
separately and asked for what reason they had enlisted. Of the men questioned, 
7° per centum said they entered for the love of soldiering, 22 per centum for 
want of work, and 8 per centum for various private reasons. About 30 per 
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centum expected they would be fed without any deduction from their pay being 
made for groceries. 

Not long ago a recruiting officer at St. George’s Barracks was accosted one 
morning by a young man who entered the office and said, “ Please, sir, I want to 
be a soldier!” My friend said, ‘“ Yes. What do you want to join?” The man 
said, ‘ Please, sir, I want to join the Cavaliers!” ‘The officer, who had a sense 
of humour, answered, “I am sorry, but you are about two hundred years too late.” 
The man, who had been attracted by a blue-and-white uniform, looked very much 
perturbed, and said, “ Why, how is that? Ain’t there any Cavaliers now?” My 
friend said, “‘ No, they were pretty well cleared out over two hundred years ago.” 
The man, after some hesitation, observed, with a puzzled expression, “ Well, perhaps 
I made a mistake! Is there some horse regiment like that?” and the officer said, 
“Do you mean the Carabiniers?” The would-be-soldier cheerfully assented, and 
said, “ Yes, that is the corps I want to join.” 

In order to ascertain how we should proceed to attract a higher class, it may be 
well to consider how Continental nations meet a somewhat similar difficulty. The 
cases are not identical, because abroad the supply of recruits is not affected by the 
labour market, patriotism, or love of soldiering, the entire population becoming 
liable to serve in the Army between the ages of twenty and twenty-one years. 
There it is the non-commissioned officer whom it is necessary to coax into pro- 
longing his three years’ obligatory service. 

Taking the Continental governments alphabetically, the Austrians grant, firstly, 
extra pay to non-commissioned officers who while actually serving prolong their 
engagement ; secondly, a guarantee of employment in civil life on retirement together 
with many minor advantages while with the Colours, which are not given to the 
soldier in his enforced service. Many of the non-commissioned officers, who are 
fully qualified for civil employment under Government, serve on in the Army, after 
obtaining the necessary educational and other certificates, until situations are found 
for them in civil life; and three years ago there were 2,400 men in the Army 
awaiting such employment. 

France, acting on the same general system, goes further, keeping five hundred 
different descriptions of places for retired non-commissioned officers. Every non- 
commissioned officer in France, if qualified, can claim to be nominated to one of 
several appointments. If there are no vacancies, he may at his option continue to 
serve on until such occur, or he may take his discharge. Should a man choose 
the latter alternative, he receives not only such proportion of his pension as he 
would be entitled to after twenty-five years’ service, but a daily allowance equal to 
that sum, payable until he gets his civil situation. All lower appointments in the 
Post office, and in the Customs department, practically fall to the Army. The 
appointments reserved for non-commissioned officers are divided into four categories. 
First, for those in technical departments, proof of capacity is demanded; in the 
second, superior education ; third, primary education ; fourth, character only, with 
no examination ; the limits of age being generally from thirty upwards. In some 
appointments there is no such limit. ‘The number of probable vacancies in civil 
offices is published periodically, as are the names of the candidates. appointed 
to them. 

There is not much difference in the qualifications required in Germany, from 
those which obtain in Austria and France. In Germany, however, the non- 
commissioned officers and privates, after twelve years’ service with the colours, are 
furnished with civil employment certificates, which carry with them the right to all 
posts in the Imperial and State ministries and in the town and borough services. 
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These are divided into two categories, those in the first line being reserved for 
men who hold the above certificates—all appointments, in the first instance, being 
probationary. ‘The number and classes of appointments are nearly precisely similar 
to those in France, being 491 against 500. Of these 491 classes, 358 are exclusively 
reserved for the Army and Navy, giving a total of 92,000 situations. In the 
remaining 130 classes, from one-third to one-half are given to old soldiers and sailors. 
In a few of them, where some technical or some scientific knowledge is required, 
an examination is obligatory. There is, in such cases, occasionally competition 
against civilians, and perhaps even against retired officers; but there is one all- 
important clause of the law in Germany, which, in my opinion, is the key-note of 
the success of the system, while human nature is, as it is likely to remain, weak. 
This clause runs: “In none of the places set aside for candidates provided with 
Employment (Army) Certificates can a civilian be employed as long as there is 
a qualified ex-soldier available.” 

Italy is following the example of Germany in providing employment for soldiers 
after their colour engagement is completed. This idea, initiated by the first king 
of Prussia in the beginning of the eighteenth century, was developed by Frederick 
the Great, and is the great salve for the hardships of universal service. Within 
the last thirty years Italy has increased her armed strength some sevenfold, and has 
naturally adopted the German system for lessening the attendant hardships. For 
the Army and Navy are reserved all the available quasi-civil posts in Italy in’ the 
fighting departments, about two thousand six hundred in number, and half of those 
in all other public offices, while the railways reserve one-third of available situations 
for those who have served in the Army and Navy. 

In the first part of this paper I have supposed our question to be put to 
different classes of British soldiers, soon after enlistment. If it were addressed to 
a well-conducted man, after he had served four or five years, in nine cases out of 
ten he would reply, “Ensure my employment when I go back to civil life, so long 
as I behave well.” During the last year or two of such men’s service they become 
unsettled, thinking what work they will obtain. They realise that their brothers 
have had seven years’ start, and at the age when mind and body accepts most 
readily new conditions ; and though the more buoyant hope that something will 
turn up ere the deferred pay is all gone, yet such Micawber-like men are not the 
class we want, if our Army is to be the best procurable. 

While our Continental neighbours have been ensuring the welfare of well- 
conducted soldiers, England has merely discussed the possibilities of doing so. 
We return between twenty-five and thirty thousand men yearly into the civil 
population ;* but so far the public departments, other than the Admiralty and the 
War Office, have done but little to further the object in view. Many committees 
have met, collected evidence, and furnished reports. That of 1877, with two 
Cabinet Ministers sitting as members, having elicited from the Civil Service 
Commission that the lower grades therein are filled by nomination, made certain 
recommendations tending to the employment of ex-soldiers and sailors in the 
Post office, Customs, Police, Public offices, and Parks, and finished with the laudable 
‘earnest hope that their recommendations would be taken into consideration as soon 
as possible.” In 1895 another Parliamentary Committee sat, and inquired what 
had been accomplished in the last eighteen years. The recorded answer was: “ It 
does not appear to your Committee, after careful inquiry into the subject, that the 
results have been, on the whole, commensurate with the necessities of the case.” 
This, though a mild way of stating facts, is tantamount to the private soldier’s 


* Average twenty-seven thousand since 1890. 
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view as expressed by Kipling, that his services are appreciated only “when the 
guns begin to shoot.” 

The report of the Committee is somewhat more decided as regards the Post 
office, for it states that the “ Raikes scheme” of 1891, in favour of the Army, 
which was endorsed by his successor, was abandoned before it came into effect. 
I understand it has been held that the claims for further employment of Telegraph 
boys, whose service is passed in London, where they are fed by their mothers and 
not obliged to sleep away from home, are greater than those of the boys who, at 
the risk of their lives, have carried our flag round the world. If each Public 
department is to be conducted without regard to the interests of its fellows, and 
the higher interests of the State, then it must be admitted that the Telegraph boys, 
who presumably know London, will, for a short time at all events, make better 
postmen than soldiers newly arrived in the Metropolis. But most of the best 
Telegraph boys would equally be available after a period of Army service, and 
besides being themselves improved by discipline, would have insensibly raised the 
tone of those of their comrades whose previous associations have been less fortunate. 

Though Mr. Childers’ committee of 1876-77 recommended that a large number of 
Civil-posts should be exclusively reserved for sailors and soldiers, yet, according to a 
Parliamentary return of July 22nd, 1891, out of 4768 such posts filled up between 
July 1887 and June 1891, only 220 had been given to the defenders of the country. 
The number of Government appointments of all kinds given away by the Civil 
Service Commissioners during 1895 amounted to 2585, of which only 438 fell to 
ex-sailors and soldiers. I do not wish to imply that all the appointments should 
have been given to sailors and soldiers, of whom, under our present system, there 
are probably not enough qualified candidates ; but my argument is that, once make 
it clear to all concerned that the approach to the minor appointments in the Civil 
Service is through the Combatant branches, and not by competition or other 
means, a better educated class will come to the Army for the sake of joining 
the Civil Service. That greater consideration might be given to the defenders of 
our country is evident from the fact that while fifty-eight boatmen were appointed 
by the Customs last year, only one place was given to the Navy. The Railway 
managers have done more for the public services, having appointed over 5000 
Naval and Military men in the last eight years to various posts, of whom 2800 
are still serving and giving satisfaction. 

Our Ambassador in’ Germany, writing in January 1893, thus recorded his 
opinion :— 

“Tt is allowable to deduce from what obtains here, that if State employment in the 
United Kingdom were assured to soldiers of good conduct after the completion of a 
certain number of years of service, the general public would gain largely through the 
increased efficiency of the service in those departments to which such soldiers were 
admitted.” 

Personally I am not sure that, at all events in the first instance, the various 
Departments would be more efficiently worked by ex-soldiers and sailors than they 
are at present, for to ensure such a result we must introduce the educational and 
character certificate system which works so well in Germany. 

Many of us have not been sufficiently discriminating in the characters we have 
written for “good old soldiers.” The most successful corps organisations for 
securing employment for Reserve men are the “ Guards Employment Society” and 
the “Riflemen’s Aid Society,” which, besides finding work for ex-Riflemen, spends 
over £200 per annum in educating orphans. These probably owe much of their 
success to the careful personal inquiries made as to the character borne by soldiers 
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ere they are recommended to employers of labour. The necessity of this caution 
is apparent when we read that the Prisons Department reject a candidate who has 
had even one case of drunkenness recorded against him; and this, though it 
seems hard, is undoubtedly the sort of policy we must adopt if we are to persuade 
civilians to take on Reserve men in large numbers. I do not wish to claim any 
relaxation of rules which insist on a record of sobriety and good work, and would 
accept the obligation of a clean sheet, say for seven years. When the conditions 
for the situations are known I am confident we shall find the men. 

I will conclude by affirming my belief that when we carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Childers’ Committee made twenty years ago, and reserve for the 
Army and Navy exclusively, so long as there are qualified candidates available, all 
Government posts designated by that committee, we shall have begun to solve the 
difficult problem of Short service, and so eventually obtain the finest Army, for 
its numbers, procurable in the world. 

EvELyN Woop. 


ITT. 
A Churchman’s View. 


HERE can be no doubt whatever that the people of England who belong 
fs to that national organisation of Christian faith and life described in the 
Bidding Prayer as “that pure and apostolic branch of Christ’s Holy 
Catholic Church settled within this realm ” will desire in the most emphatic manner 
possible to express their gratitude to God for the unparalleled glory and prosperity 
of the sixty splendid years of the Queen’s long reign, and to Her Majesty for her 
admirable and luminous example during that protracted period, and in that exalted 
station, as sovereign, wife, and mother. There are many sections of the community, 
of course, who do not belong to the Church of England. It would-be desirable, 
as far as possible, to associate them with us in our celebration ; but as the Church 
of England is recognised as the historical ecclesiastical side of the national life, 
and as it contains probably more than half of the people of England, it would 
be altogether wanting to its duty unless it should organise a thank-offering on its 
own behalf. 

Whatever different suggestions may be made, there can be no question that the 
course most approved by Her Majesty herself, and most consonant with her tastes 
and wishes, should be unhesitatingly adopted. When our desire is to gratify the 
Queen it would be absurd to think of gratifying ourselves. 

That the Church has extraordinary cause for thankfulness is apparent. The old 
revival of spiritual religion is not, as some think, dead, or even checked, but has 
continued quietly progressing, expanding, permeating the country and fertilising the 
nation with an ever-broadening stream of progressive philanthropy. Side by side 
with it has sprung up the newer movement, transforming the old high and dry 
majority into a zealous and self-denying band of workers for the Church. Evils 
have been removed: Bishop Blomfield’s Pluralities Act put an end to intolerable 
scandals; the Church Discipline Act was greatly needed; the institution of the 
“cclesiastical Commission has put Church property to new and noble uses ; 
disabilities have been removed from Nonconformists; the grievance of church- 
rates has been abolished; Universities, colleges, schools, even the churchyards, have 
been thrown open ; invidious and exclusive privileges, always a source of weakness 
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and decay, have been abrogated. In 1837 there was but one theological college, 
now there are fifteen. The spiritual life of the clergy is cared for by the almost 
universal institution of Quiet Days, Clerical Meetings, and Retreats. Zeal for foreign 
missions has increased almost beyond belief. In 1837 the income of the Church 
Missionary Society was £83,446; now it is £268,526. Great also has been the 
growth of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. ‘There have sprung up, in 
addition, the South American Missionary Society, the Colonial and Continental Church 
Society, the Universities’ Mission, the Church of England Zenana Society, and 
many medical missions. In 1837 the Church Pastoral Aid Society had just been 
started, with an income of £8000; it is now £62,841. The Additional Curates 
Society, the Scripture Readers’ Association, the Bishop of London’s Fund, the East 
London Church Fund, the Clergy Pensions Institution, the School and College 
Mission movement, have all grown up into vigorous and increasing life. Every 
diocese has now lay readers, and in sixteen of them there are organised Lay Helpers’ 
Associations. Everywhere are deaconesses, mission-women, nurses and _ sisters. 
The clergy have grown from fourteen thousand to twenty-four thousand. A million 
sterling a year has been spent on the building and restoration of churches. Eight 
new dioceses have been created and voluntarily endowed: Manchester, St. Albans, 
Truro, Liverpool, Newcastle, Southwell, Wakefield, and (in a few months) Bristol. 
The office of Bishop Suffragan has been revived; there are now fourteen, besides 
many assistant bishops. In 1837 there were only seven Colonial Bishops; there 
are now eighty-seven Colonial and Missionary Bishops, with five coadjutors. On 
elementary education the Church has spent many millions, and has now the greater 
number of the children of the country in its schools. The Church of England 
Temperance Society has become a power in the country; and the efforts of 
Dr. Barnardo (a lay reader of the Diocese of St. Albans) and the Waifs and Strays 
Society have rescued countless children from misery. 

Apart from all this growth, the changes which the Queen has witnessed and 
‘the appointments which she herself has made would be worthy of note and 
commemoration. When the new Primate is appointed she will have seen six 
Archbishops of Canterbury, six of York, and four Bishops of London; while she 
has filled every episcopal see twice at the least, and most of them four and even 
five times. Many are the excellent, eminent and exemplary men whom she has 
promoted to bishoprics, deaneries, canonries and important parishes. 

It is not improbable that there will be great popular thanksgiving services on 
June 21st in all the cathedrals and in the chief church of each of the large 
towns, in which the corporations and all other public bodies would take part, and 
to which the Nonconformists, if they so wished, would be invited. The question 
would be whether Her Majesty would prefer the chief service to be at St. Paul’s or 
Westminster Abbey, and whether it would be a State function, and whether she 
would find it possible to be present herself. The Jubilee was a reminiscence of 
the Coronation, and naturally took place at Westminster. The sixtieth year might 
be considered in the same light, or as a National Thanksgiving. For the latter, 
there is abundance of precedents at St. Paul’s. 

It was in St. Paul’s, in 1219, that the reconciliation took place between King 
John and the magnates of the realm. Here, in 1451, King Henry VI. held solemn 
thanksgiving for his accession. Here, in 1458, he celebrated reconciliation between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster. Here, in 1461, he ratified the succession of the 
Duke of York to the throne. Here, in 1501, was celebrated the marriage between 
Arthur, Prince of Wales, and Katherine of Arragon. Here, in 1514, at a magnificent 
national ceremony, King Henry VIII. received a cap of maintenance from the Pope, 
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and again, in 1515, he celebrated the proclamation of peace between the Kings of 
France, England, Spain, the Pope and the Emperor, and the betrothal of Princess 
Mary to the Dauphin. Here, in 1519, the Emperor Charles V. was proclaimed 
with great solemnity. Here, in 1557, the victory of King Philip (Queen Mary’s 
husband) was celebrated with one of the many gorgeous processions of that reign. 
Here, in 1620, came James I. in great state, to worship with the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation, and take into consideration the repair of the decayed fabric. Here, 
after the fire, in 1667, King Charles II. worshipped in a temporary chancel amongst 
the ruins, and listened to a stirring sermon from Dean Sancroft. Here, in 1697, 
the new cathedral was first used for service with great national joy to celebrate 
a thanksgiving for the Peace of Ryswick; King William III. had intended to come, 
but was dissuaded on account of the enormous concourse of people. Seven times 
Queen Anne went in solemi procession to commemorate the glorious victories of 
Marlborough: in, 1702 (victories in the Low Countries, and the naval battle of 
Vigo), 1704 (Blenheim), 1705 (Tirlemont), 1706 (Ramillies and Lord Peterborough’s 
successes in Catalonia), again in 1706, 1707, and 1708 (Oudenarde). Here, in 1713, 
a national thanksgiving was held for the Peace of Utrecht, at which both Houses 
of Parliament were present, but Queen Anne was obliged by health to return 
thanks in her own closet at home. Here King George I. came in procession after 
his accession; and here, in 1789, King George III. held a_ national thanksgiving 
for his recovery from illness. In 1797 he went again with both Houses of 
Parliament to celebrate the naval victories over the French, Spanish and Dutch. 
The thanksgiving that would have been held for Trafalgar had, alas! to become 
the burial service of Nelson, at which King George IV. (then Prince of Wales) and 
all the princes of the blood were present. The Prince Consort attended at 
St. Paul’s with all the princes of the Royal Family at the national funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington in 1852. Here, in 1872, Queen Victoria in person held a 
national thanksgiving for the recovery of the beloved Prince of Wales from an 
almost fatal illness. 

That is, as a matter of course, entirely for the Queen’s pleasure. It remains 
to be discussed what permanent effort Her Majesty would graciously approve as 
the memorial of the loyal gratitude and enthusiasm of the members of the Church. 
The glory of the victories of Blenheim and Waterloo was perpetuated by the 
building of numerous churches in various parts of Lendon that were at those 
periods growing and neglected. The scheme for commemorating Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee was the realisation of the Church House, which was designed to be, next 
to the Houses of the Legislature, the headquarters of the enormous and manifold 
business, ecclesiastical and philanthropic, of the National Church. A large and 
ideal site was bought—the whole south side of Dean’s Yard, Westminster, next 
door to the Houses of Parliament and the Abbey. The Great Hall, halls for the 
upper and lower houses of the Convocation of Canterbury, and various offices, have 
already been built, and nearly all the houses facing Dean’s Yard have been turned 
into committee-rooms, which are used many times over every working day of the 
year. The idea has been abundantly justified. The late beloved Primate, who 
took the warmest interest in the scheme, was looking forward to presiding, on 
Nov. 5th, over the first (informal) joint conference of the united Convocations of 
Canterbury and York, in the hope of coming to some agreement on the vexed 
question of the best way to perpetuate the voluntary principle (Church of England, 
Wesleyan, and Roman Catholic) in elementary education. 

Some would say, “The Church House having been adopted by the ecclesiastical 
authorities as the plan for commemorating the Jubilee, the natural corollary is that 
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the sixtieth year should be magnified by completing the scheme.” But there are 
two objections to this. First, the enterprise, for whatever reason, did not unite the 
whole of the Church, and led to acrimonious discussion; whereas, when we have 
arrived at the additional interest of the Sixtieth Year, it would surely be advisable 
that there should be no dissentient voice. And, second, the idea of the Church 
House is already partly realised, and is in a fair way of completion in course of 
time by the interest and liberality of Church-people, and in recognition of the 
proved and abundant utility of the buildings. 

Queen Anne is largely remembered in the National Church as the founder of 
the well-known Bounty called by her name. She dedicated the firstfruits and 
tenths, payable from ecclesiastical benefices, which had been transferred at the 
Reformation from the Pope to the Crown, to the perpetual service of the Church, 
by the augmentation of poor benefices. The original income of £15,000 has 
grown by good management and private benefactions to an income of £160,000. 

The crying need of the National Church in the present day is a remedy for the 
extreme poverty of a very large number of her ministers. Tithes and glebes have 
been depreciated by agricultural depression to a wholly unexpected and very disastrous - 
degree. The late Primate and his brother of York have entrusted an influential 
body of laymen with the necessary task of practically re-endowing the impoverished 
parishes by a great Central Sustentation Fund, comparable to that which so nobly 
supports the Free Church of Scotland. The average stipend of benefices both of 
the Established and the Free Church of Scotland is far higher than that in 
the Church of England. The distress of the clergy is acute and pressing. The 
sympathy of Her Majesty with suffering of every kind is proverbial. Is it likely 
that any ecclesiastical enterprise would be either more agreeable to her feelings 
or more likely to unite all the members of the National Church than a Queen 
Victoria Bounty, raised by the offerings of her grateful subjects as their memorial 
of the sixtieth year of her beneficent reign, to be placed side by side with the 
Bounty of Queen Anne? 

This is not the place nor the time to give the really heart-rending details of 
clerical poverty. As the majority of benefices produce not more than £200 a year, 
that poverty may be imagined from the fact that the tithe average is 28 per cent. 
below par; in other words, every clergyman receives only £72 for every £100 of 
agricultural endowment ; while glebe lands produce less than a fourth of what they 
did twelve or twenty years ago, and in some cases involve a positive loss. As an 
example, a benefice of £500 a year has gone down to wz. “The Church,” said 
Archdeacon Sheringham of Gloucester, “is living on her ancestors. Our ancient 
benefices in town or country are, with the exception of small augmentations, 
entirely endowed with tithes on glebe lands which were assigned to them by their 
founders many centuries ago. Now, these are vea/ property, and vea/ property was 
once the main staple of the national wealth. Persona/ property in ancient days 
was comparatively small; a few goldsmiths’ boxes were able to hold it. What is 
the case now? ersonal property is to vea/ property as three to one—say nine 
hundred millions to three hundred. If, then, the endowments of the parishes are 
drawn solely from veal property (the one-fourth), what are the ¢hree-fourths of 
personal property doing? Iam afraid the answer must be (with slight exceptions), 
nothing whatever |” 

At the recent Church Congress at Shrewsbury, Lord Egerton of Tatton described 
the present financial position of a large number of the clergy as a disgrace to 
the parochial system. The Church had been accustomed to rely too much on the 
liberality of past generations, and had not hitherto paid sufficient attention to the 
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duty of systematic offerings for sustaining an enlarged ministry. It had been 
calculated that an annual income of about a million a year would be required to 
raise all the poor benefices to £250 a year, and that four millions of persons 
‘giving 5s. a year would produce that sum. Under the auspices of the new 
Central Sustentation Fund a National Queen Victoria Fund, beginning with 
subscriptions of 1s. upwards, should be inaugurated as a lasting monument of Her 
Majesty’s long and prosperous reign. ‘This would keep alive the remembrance of our 
beloved Sovereign even more vividly than that of good Queen Anne by her Bounty 
to the Church, which from small beginnings had become the nucleus of a larger 
and much more important fund. 

The bishoprics and the cathedral chapters have given up property to the extent 
of a million a year for this purpose. It is not too much to hope that an equal 
sum may be raised from the lay possessors of personal property, hitherto almost 
untouched in this respect, which amounts to two-thirds of the wealth of the 
country. In Scotland it is not uncommon for a shepherd to give as much as 4s. 
a quarter to his Free Kirk. The thing only needs to be understood in order to 
be done, when it is under the sanction of the name of so beloved and revered a 
sovereign as Queen Victoria, in commemoration of a reign unparalleled alike in 
length, prosperity, progress and glory. 


WILLIAM SINCLAIR, Archdeacon of London. 


IV. 
A Working Man's View. 


MEANS by which the sixtieth anniversary of our Queen’s reign may best 
A be celebrated and its memory preserved has suggested itself to most of 

us. There is an idea to found a system of State-endowed old-age pensions 
that merits consideration ; so also does a scheme for State-endowed hospitals. But 
the former is surrounded with many difficulties, and has already encountered the 
opposition of the great affiliated societies, while the latter can be left to philanthropy, 
which seldom fails when occasion requires. Moreover, neither of these can claim 
to be urgent. 

The real problem for the workman at all times, and never more than at the 
present, is his means of livelihood. Full employment and high wages enable him 
to effect his own independence, and free himself from charity of every kind. 
Therefore, how to form this problem into a movement to help him to attain this 
object, and also to link the memory of our Queen with it, is eminently practical. 

Continually we are receiving evidence from all quarters that our position as the 
foremost of manufacturing countries is being contested by the foreigner. This is 
fully proved by Government Reports ; and the recent exhibitions by the Colonial 
Office of samples of competitive foreign work have impressed upon our minds the 
intensity of this competition. It is an unpleasant fact, and requires immediate 
consideration ; for, if our commercial position receives a damaging blow, our hosts 
of unemployed workmen will assuredly become the tools of the demagogue with 
his theoretical crazes for the benefit of the human race. The maxim must be 
borne in mind that the strength of our nation lies in the intelligence of its people, 
and if we fail in that so surely must we lose our position in the world. 

At the period when Her Majesty ascended the throne everything was tending 
towards England’s prosperity. ‘The adaptation of science to manufacturing industries, 
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combined with our vast mineral resources, gave us a supremacy over other nations. 
Our scientific men were in advance of foreigners in placing their knowledge and 
investigations at the command of enterprising manufacturers—hence our goods were 
better, cheaper, more useful, and controlled the markets. There were also causes 
of an economic nature working in our favour. But the foreigners saw this. They 
came and copied ; they bought our tools and machinery ; and, most important of 
all, they reorganised thoroughly their system of education. So to-day we find them 
abreast of us—in many instances in front—and when their competition begins to 
touch our interests we want to know the cause. The conclusion arrived at is that, 
as we excelled fifty years ago by the superior scientific knowledge applied to the 
manufacture of our goods, so the foreigner must be surpassing us to-day by the 
same method. Our manufacturers, too, are working on conventional lines ; they do 
not adapt their goodsyto meet the wishes or requirements of their customers, and 
this lack of originality and desire to improve has affected the workmen themselves. 
Altogether there is not the same patient, inquiring, and scientific spirit pervading 
our people which animates our rivals. 

We are aware, from the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the subject, 
that the technical system of training in the countries which are our most formidable 
competitors is thorough, that their governments or municipalities spare no expense 
or efforts to make it so, and that the results derived therefrom are good. In Paris, 
for instance, the instruction is free in almost all the technical schools, and in one 
of them each pupil costs the community £75 a year; while in Wurtemberg the 
State appropriates nearly 10 per cent. of its entire revenue to education. We 
know that our old-fashioned system of apprenticeship has broken down in most 
trades, and we can no longer expect the training of efficient workmen by that 
method. And we further know that the public begrudge the expenditure of more 
money on elementary education when the same has to be found by direct taxation. 
The County Council Technical Education Boards, recently established, are doing 
good work; they are, however, suffering from one great defect—their efforts are 
frustrated by the necessity for secondary schools under their control, and the need 
of funds to establish them. Occasionally is to be seen pictured a county council 
education ladder, with the elementary school at the bottom and the university at 
the top. Rather should South Kensington take the place of the university, though 
even then the ladder would be incomplete unless the middle rounds, that at 
present are wanting, be supplied. And, to show how great are the requirements for 
these schools, the words of the Report on Secondary Education may be quoted : 





“Tt is not merely in the interests of the material prosperity and the intellectual 
activity of the nation, but no less in that of its happiness and its moral strength, that 
the extension and reorganisation of secondary education seem entitled to a place among 
the first subjects with which social legislation ought to deal.” 


Let us, then, accept these words, in all honesty of purpose and freedom from 
party strife, and endeavour to carry them into effect. It is an urgent work, and if 
our idea is lofty the results we shall achieve will be the same. For an ideal object 
the extensive system of grammar schools and colleges of the Tudor period were 
founded and bountifully endowed. The memories of those sovereigns will always 
be associated with them. Birmingham folk will never forget King Edward VI., and 
thousands of foundation scholars throughout the country venerate the memory of 
the Royal founders of their schools. The seed sown over three centuries ago has 
yielded a wonderful harvest, for it was the education imparted at these places which 
gave our country many of those famous men who -have made our language and 
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literature the richest of all modern nations. But, splendid as is the system of 
teaching at most of these institutions, it does not meet the needs of our present 


position as a manufacturing nation. It is academic, and adapted to those who seek 
a literary or professional career. And in most of them the children of our poorer 
classes do not participate in the educational benefits which their founders intended 
they should do. 

What more fitting way, therefore, to perpetuate the memory of Queen Victoria’s 
long reign would there be than to establish a complete system of technical colleges 
throughout the country, giving every chief county town its college, round which the 
elementary schools of all classes shall act as preparatory and be the recruiting 
ground by means of scholarship entrance examinations? Let there be colleges in 
certain districts for specific trades, to work in co-operation with the manufacturers 
themselves. Also, let there be colleges for the proper study of modern languages, 
from French to Japanese, to be learned not for literary but for commercial purposes. 
All these institutions must be adequately equipped with every modern appliance 
required, with a staff of teachers of the very best, even if our competitors have to 
supply them, as they, in some trades, have obtained their tutors from us. Although 
undertaking this work late in the day, we have all the advantages to be gained 
from our rivals’ experiences. And we must not only erect substantial buildings to 
meet these requirements, but endow them liberally for the sake of the poorer classes, 
just as the great grammar schools of three hundred years ago were endowed, with 
substantial foundation scholarships and with proper safeguards that these scholarships 
shall reach the quarter intended, after the admirable manner lately adopted by the 
London Technical Education Board. 

Last of all, to find the funds that will be necessary to properly endow this 
system of education, let the Government empower the Treasury to suspend part of 
the Sinking Fund and raise a loan to cover the amount required. ‘This could be 
done without adding to the present taxation in the least. Money is plentiful and 
our credit the best, and such a loan at the present time could be made satisfactorily 
without disturbing the market, especially for the object contemplated. We must 
not lose sight of the fact, also, that between now and 1904 annuities to the value 
of sixty-six millions will terminate. The return we shall have for this outlay will 
soon repay us, and the money spent on this work would amount to less than the 
cost of the Crimean War with its heritage of nought but ill-will, although it would 
exceed the twenty millions we gave, for the sake of a moral principle, to abolish 
slavery in our dominions. 

And now, to connect this great technical education movement with the sixty- 
years’ reign of Queen Victoria, let us call these institutions Queen Victoria’s 
Technical Colleges. This would be in accord with the traditions of the past, 
and would link her name inseparably with the New Education to the young people 
who will become the English workfolk in the future. It would cause the memory 
of this anniversary to be kept alive and always associated with their future material 
prosperity and moral welfare as citizens of this country, or as desirable colonists 
of those great lands which it is the destiny of our race to people in the ages 
to come. 

RicHarpD W. LEE (Compositor). 
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T seems to me, old _ fellow,” 
remarked Mr. Winkels, with a 
critical air, “bearing in mind 

your romantic interest in the Italian 
despots, that you must have felt a 
twinge of regret at so easily knocking 
out the éfe of them all!” 

Our worthies were seated in Mr. 
Sheppard’s dining-room, dinner finished 
and the cloth drawn. Mrs. Sheppard 
had gone to look after the baby. A 
box of cigars and a Saxe bowl filled 
with rum punch were between them, 
and the cream of the evening—the 
post-prandial hour—was at hand. In 
the blood-red tints of the mahogany 
table were reflected the painted figures 
on the porcelain bowl: amorous little 
cavaliers, apparently singing in the joy 
of their hearts to barefoot maidens, 
daughters of music and of the dance, 
who allured them with brimming 
goblets and with glances of thrilling 
significance. 

“Egad!” responded the burglar, 
with a solemn shake of the head, “he 
came precious near making me rue my 
triumph! In fact, the Marquis gave 
me an uncommon close shave for my 
life; and nothing has more distinctly 
enhanced the admiration which, as a 
professional cracksman, I feel for those 
master spirits whom you are pleased 


*,* See “ Fack Sheppard” in preceding number. 
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to call Italian despots, who worked in my line hundreds of years ago, albeit upon 
a far larger scale, with startling aptitude and with superlative results. 

It required no lengthy persuasion to elicit the story of Mr. Sheppard’s second 
rencontre with Campodifiore, which he told with straightforward simplicity, and with 
that engaging modesty which usually marked his estimates of his own professional 
performances. 

“T was one day in my laboratory,” he began, “ busily engaged upon an invention 
suggested by Rontgen’s discovery for photographing the skeleton in a living person. 
It had occurred to me that it might be possible, by a development of the same 
process, to photograph the contents of a closed safe, and thereby determine if it 
were worth cracking. 

“You can imagine my surprise when the Marquis’s card was brought to my 
door, and fancy that it was in no very amiable mood that I went to my study, 
where he had been shown. 

“Tt was only three months after our first meeting, and, except that he was 
dressed in deep mourning, his appearance was unchanged. Of course I assumed 
that he came with a hostile purpose, and seated myself with my hand upon a 
revolver in my jacket pocket and my foot against an alarm bell under the table, 
which would summon two of my best knuckle-duster men standing outside the 
door. My only wish was to get rid of the Marquis as quickly as possible, as an 
exceptionally dangerous customer.” 

“[ wonder you ventured near him at all,” observed Mr. Winkels, with a 
dubious nod. 

“You intimated a moment ago the reason that took me to him. The remem- 
brance of his stealthy, resolute face had a species of fascination. I had thought 
of him many times, and the temptation to have another look at so singular a 
being was irresistible. In spite of myself I had been continually connecting him 
with the scenes wherewith he associated himself. I imagined him falconing on the 
Campania in view of the violet hills; or I fancied the voluptuous music that filled 
some starlight night beside the Tiber, where, in a garden whose fountains plashed 
and trickled, I saw him walking amid beautiful women—women with great lustrous 
eyes, and glossy hair braided in fantastic coils; or I pictured him standing at 
break of day beside a couple of whispering condottieri, wiping the fresh blood from 
his poniard. Ah me! such dreams are vain—for there he sat, grave and demure, 
in his plain nineteenth-century garb, with not the slightest trace of romance or 
deviltry about him. Had he begun to pick a dispute, or to propose something 
savouring of a trap, I should have been at no loss. But what are you to say to 
a suspicious visitor who opens upon you with nothing more serious than a measure 
of sentimental philosophy ? ” 

“ And pray what may that be?” queried Mr. Winkels, laying down his cigar. 

“A lot of talk, spoken in the pleasantest and most natural way, without cant or 
affectation, about certain sorrows and trials to which humanity is liable. I remember 
his saying something about there being two voices to which no man is wholly 
deaf—the voice of the Past and of the Future. He went on to remark that much 
of our life is spent among phantasms which we mistake for realities, and actual 
conditions that seem visionary ; that in the retrospect—such are the perplexities 
of existence—our pleasures are sometimes remembered with bitterness, while the 
sorrow of to-day may become transfigured hereafter as the shining hour of the 
year. And he added a sweet-sounding sentence I have heard read from the Bible 
about the silver cord loosed and the golden bowl broken. 

“T listened with pleasure, for all he said took less than five minutes in the 
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speaking, and was most gracefully expressed. But I showed my astonishment so 
plainly in a frank Anglo-Saxon stare that the miserable foreigner actually smiled. 
He came to the point instantly, and with a practical conciseness that pleased me 
in spite of my mistrust. 

““* You wonder,’ he said, with his soft Italian accent mellowing our northern 
speech, ‘that I should approach you—above all that I should place myself a 
second time in your power. Believe me, it is owing to a necessity which is beyond 
my control; and,’ he added, speaking quite at his ease, ‘I know that in venturing 
to consult you professionally, I come, as you English say, under a flag of truce.’ 

“*To consult me professionally !’ I ejaculated, wondering what mischief might 
be in the wind. 

“* Precisely,’ he said, eyeing me hard. ‘It is upon a matter perfectly legitimate, 
and that will surely appeal to any man of heart. It is neither more nor less than 
to save a reputation.’ 

“<¢ That,’ I objected, ‘is police work, and not in my line.’ 

**¢ Anything is in your line,’ he retorted quickly, ‘where there is plenty of pay 
—what you call vef—ha, ha! see how I speak the delightful English slang!’ and 
he added, with a deprecating wave of the hand, ‘It is too delicate and weighty a 
commission to be trusted to the police.’ 

“The rogue knew how to touch me; and when he laid a hundred-pound note 
on the table, what he said began to seem worth listening to. 

“¢ After all,’ he added, ‘it is only to find a letter that is somewhere hidden in 
empty house—and that, for you, is child’s play.’ 

“* Tet us come to particulars,’ I said. ‘ Where is this empty house ? what is the 
letter? and how much am I to be paid for finding it?’ 

““*T offer you one hundred pounds to make the attempt, and one hundred 
more if the letter is found. ‘The house is No. 167, Berkeley Square ; and as to the 
: nature of the letter, if you must know, I can only say that it is of a compromising 
nature and involves a lady’s reputation.’ 

“T jumped at once to the conclusion that the lady must be Miss ‘Tralee, and 
the rascal read what was passing in my thoughts, and said, with a sigh, ‘ Yes, 
it is she!’ 

“The case looked simple enough and quite regular, but I was so shy of taking 
the slightest risk of finding myself in my client’s clutches that I still hesitated. 

“*T should be unwilling to do anything,’ I objected, not quite knowing what 
else to say, ‘that could cause annoyance to Miss ‘Tralee.’ 

“He looked at me with genuine surprise; then, dropping his eyes upon his 
black kid gloves, he answered very softly, ‘Miss Tralee is dead !’ 

“* Dead!’ I ejaculated after him. ‘Iam shocked to hear it! Such a handsome 
girl! and should have had so much to live for!’ 

“«T am glad,’ said he, wiping his eyes with emotion, ‘that you feel so kind an 
interest in her memory. Poor, dear Irene! she was my best friend in all the 
world, and it has been the misfortune of my life that I never understood her! We 
were engaged to be married. You have heard stories about me, but you have not 
heard the truth. Her brother, who was her enemy and is mine, came between us. 
Damaging stories were spread, which at first, like a fool, I believed. No doubt 
there were incriminating letters, all of which I have recovered and destroyed— 
but one.’ 
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“<«'To whom, if I may ask, were these letters written ?’ 
“The Marquis pursed up his lips and gazed deliberately at the opposite wall, 
as though measuring the distance between him and an enemy. 
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““< Since we are speaking frankly together,’ he said, ‘I may tell you the entire 
story. They were written to a Mr, Everdale—a young man, and the son of an 
old, half-crazy miser who lived in the house I have mentioned. ‘To me, who know 
the true facts, there is nothing worse in those letters than that Miss ‘Tralee was 
already engaged to Everdale when she first met me, and that she—what you call 
in your charming argot—‘‘chucked” him. To whoever had not known the true 
circumstances those letters would have appeared to point, to what did not exist. 
Can you wonder, then, that it has been my task to recover and destroy them, and 
that I am willing to pay two hundred pounds for the last and most serious of 
them all ?’ 

“Why don’t you search for it yourself?’ I asked drily. 

““¢T have done so twice—ransacked the house from end to end. Oh! it is no 
easy task I propose, but one worthy of your most careful thought and of the most 
occult resources of your art.’ 

“What has become of Mr. Everdale?’ 

“*He has gone to South Africa, and left no trace.’ 

“¢ And his father, whom you call a crazy miser ?’ 

“<T)ied in the house where the letter is hidden some months ago. Since then 
the house has remained empty, having the silly reputation of being haunted.’ 

“Vou have searched diligently throughout it ?’ 

“¢?t have. It remains for you—to complete your scriptural quotation—to light 
the candle that may reveal the missing letter.’ 

“* How came you to be admitted to the house?’ 

“*By order of an agent acting on behalf of the executors. I made no disguise 
as to my purpose. I explained the importance of the letter, and being personally 
known, was allowed to examine everything in the way of papers. A housekeeper 
was nominally in attendance, but spent her time in the basement, where there was 
a fire. Moreover, the furniture would not fetch fifty pounds, and there could be no 
very grave consequences attending my search,—nor, he added, your visit either.’ 

“¢ And when am I to make my search?’ 

*«* Any day this week—the sooner the better.’ 

“¢ Am I to go alone, or are you to be there also?’ 

“This, you understand, my dear Winkels, was the vital point. I was perfectly 
willing to earn two hundred pounds, but I had no idea of being shut up with this 
sinister-faced Italian in a deserted house, to be shot in the back for my pains. 

‘His answer was frank enough to satisfy the most wary. 

“*]T propose to take you there,’ he said, ‘unless you object to it, merely to put 
you in possession.’ ‘Then, having, as it seemed, an odd knack of always divining 
my thoughts, he added, ‘In any case you are welcome to bring as many of your 
assistants as you please—half a dozen if necessary.’ 

“There could be no pitfalls about an offer so expressed; and yet I resolved to 
make one or two inquiries before accepting the commission, just to see if the facts 
were as the Marquis had represented them. 

“Come back to-morrow morning at ten,’ I said. ‘Either I will return your 
hundred pounds and decline the order, or we will jump into a hansom and drive 
to the house. Oblige me by bringing a note of Miss Tralee’s—any specimen of 
her handwriting—merely to serve for identification.’ 


“The next morning Campodifiore presented himself punctual to the clock 
striking—an index of a highly-trained man. It is only ignorant and useless people 
who have never learned the value of minutes. One of my men had, meantime, called 
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“*In three days | shall call... to learn the result.’” 


upon the executors of the late Anthony Everdale, and had learned that the house, 
No. 167, Berkeley Square, was shortly to be sold, and that a foreigner named 
Campodifiore had recently obtained permission to examine the premises. A second 
man had made friends with the caretaker at the house, ascertained that the Marquis 
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had been there several times and had not seemed to mind ‘sitting in a cold room 
upstairs by himself.’ A third, whom I had sent to get news of the Tralees, returned 
with the negative information that Roderick had been removed to an asylum, and 
that the people at his former lodging had not heard of the death of his sister, nor 
could say what had become of Lady Tralee. So the Italian appeared to have told 
the truth ; and having previously sent the same three men to Berkeley Square to 
await my coming, I informed the Marquis of my readiness to attend him. 

“*T wonder,’ said I, as we drove along, ‘that you never thought of employing 
Miss Tralee’s spectre to find her own letter ?’ 

“He turned sharp upon me at this harmless question, and eyed me suspiciously. 
‘How would that be possible?’ he asked, looking as uncomfortable as a man 
may when some one carelessly stumbles near his secret. 

“* Why,’ I answered, thinking that perhaps my inquiry had awakened painful 
memories, ‘it ‘occurred to me that with your knowledge of transmigration you 
might easily recall a spirit over which, in life, you exercised a phenomenal control.’ 

“¢To be frank with you,’ he replied, ‘1 have tried my utmost to do so—but 
in vain: in vain, that is, as to any result, though I evoked the spirit of Irene— 
which very possibly may appear to you also.’ 

“T set this down as one of my companion’s humbugging tricks, for I no more 
believed in ghosts than I do now in mermaids. 

“We arrived at the house, and my men followed me in. Their orders were 
to stand close by the Marquis ; to keep their eyes upon his slightest movement ; to 
fall upon him if he attempted to draw a weapon ; but, upon his leaving the house, 
to go downstairs and sit by the caretaker’s fire, leaving me to conduct my search 
undisturbed. 

“Tf the Marquis had harboured any sinister purpose it vanished before these 
precautions ; and after letting me and my men into the house, he seemed in the 
deuce of a hurry to let himself out again. 

“Tn three days,’ he said, shaking me warmly by the hand, ‘I shall call at 
your studio to learn the result. ‘To-morrow is Sunday, and I shall go to Mass 
and pray for your success. Do you know,’ he added, sinking his voice to a 
confidential whisper, ‘that I never can pray, as you English always do, against 
sudden death! I should like, when my time comes, to make my exit from the 
world as I make it now from this room—unobtrusively, almost unnoticed, unless, 
perhaps, one who loved me should say, “Lo, he is gone!”’ And with a sardonic 
laugh he turned to the door. No doubt about it, the Marquis had a forbidding 
face, and one whose expression of suppressed triumph at that particular moment 
would nowise have disgraced Czesar Borgia, since it was with him that my frank- 
spoken client identified himself. It suddenly occurred to me, with a keen and 
disagreeable emotion, that I might not be so safe after his departure as I had 
imagined ; that an indefinite and ominous danger, quite apart from his presence, 
awaited me. As he left, there faded away with him I know not what weird flavour 
of bygone times. I had unconsciously come to regard him as no more of to-day 
than is an ancient statue, fresh from the ground wherein it has lain buried and 
imprint yet with the life and inspiration of a vanished race. When he spoke I 
seemed to hear the accents of another age—as when one looks upon some antique 
lute the fancy catches again the spiritual refrain of a remembered minstrelsy. ‘The 
fascination of his face was that one beheld there, behind the intelligence and 
resolution and calm of the successful man, a wistful sadness, as of solitary twilight 
musings over unutterable loves and triumphs—darkened, perhaps, by memories 
more tragic and boding than these. 
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“The Marquis had mentioned that the house enjoyed the reputation of being 
haunted. If in the course of my professional studies—which have embraced nearly 
every branch of knowledge, from law to ballet-dancing, from astronomy to the 
bagpipe—I have not included haunted houses, it is because I had little time to 
waste upon what I assumed to be idle speculations. But I will admit that after 
the front door had closed upon Campodifiore, and my men had groped their way 
down to the basement, I experienced an oppression the like of which I have never 
before known, and which is only to be compared to that pressure which chess- 
players feel in a game against an opponent of marked superiority. You will tell 
me that this is only an effect of play—that the pressure is the attack of the pieces 
brought to bear upon one another—and I will agree with you. Nevertheless, it is 
a subject recognised and discussed at chess clubs, and it came to my mind as I 
experienced the influence of that silent, musty, forsaken house, with only sombre 
associations lurking in the shadows. I shook off these impressions as mere 
nervousness, and set about my task. Downstairs.was a library without any 
books, and a dining-room in which probably no human being had dined for 
years. Above were two sitting-rooms, one of which had been turned into a 
depository for a quantity of glass cases filled with hideous and loathsome beetles 
and spiders ; and the other, with its tuneless, broken-keyed piano, its dust-browned 
work-basket, its French novels—-such as “ Camors” and “ Fanny,” which were in 
vogue at the close of the Second Empire—seemed to mark what had once been, 
perhaps thirty years ago, a lady’s boudoir. ‘There were two bedrooms on the third 
story, and four servants’ rooms in the attic, through all of which I glanced. It 
was my purpose to commence the search in the sitting-rooms; and on returning 
thither I was astonished to find a fire kindled—such an odd fire, too, whose 
material was nothing more than two handfuls of kindling wood, which blazed and 
crackled noisily. I am positive there was no fire in that room when I first passed 
through it, though I cannot affirm that the grate was empty. ‘ Possibly,’ I thought, 
‘one of my men has lighted the fire for my benefit, and will return with a shovelful 
of coals.’ I looked out upon the stair, where all was silent, and listened. The 
fire cast its yellow light upon the opposite wall, and with it a queer, distorted 
silhouette, which was my shadow, hovering as though in mockery before me. Then, 
as suddenly as the flame had blazed up, it died away. I roused myself impatiently 
and turned to my search. 

“Tf you have read Poe’s story entitled ‘The Purloined Letter,’ you know how 
such things were hunted for in the old unsophisticated days, when it was a question 
of patience and of accounting for every cubic inch of space. Now that science 
has been applied to burglary, such a search is made with a vast saving of time and 
labour, as well as in a more artistic fashion. You have heard of the divining-rod, 
used in California for finding gold, and by African negroes for tracing water: 
believing such a divining-rod to be merely a form of animal magnetism, it occurred 
to me some years ago to guide that magnetism within certain limitations, which 
led me to the discovery of the principle of magnetic affinities, and ultimately 
enabled me to construct an apparatus called the tracing-wheel. This ingenious 
mechanism is based upon the simple and well established axiom that ‘like seeks 
like,’ the wheel revolving with increasing velocity in proportion as it is approached 
to the object sought for. Of course a similar or kindred object to the one we are 
looking for must be placed in the camera, which is why I asked Campodifiore to 
bring me a specimen of Miss Tralee’s handwriting. The one letter deposited in 
my apparatus would in a few minutes guide me by the motions of the fly-wheel 
to any other writing by the same person the house might contain. If there were 
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no similar letter on the premises, the wheel would remain stationary. I had laid 
the camera on the table, and was inserting the note Campodifiore had brought, 
when there was a knock at the door. ‘Come in,’ I said, thinking it my man with 
coals. Noone came. I stepped to the door. No one! ‘That is, I saw no one— 
though I heard a step coming up the winding stair before me; heard it pass and 
go into the room I had just left; then turn, and, again passing by me, become 
inaudible. I confess to experiencing an intensely disagreeable sensation: not 
precisely afraid, though I resolved to summon my men, and, returning to the room 
I had just left, tried the bell. The handle yielded as I touched it, showing that 
the wire was broken. I remembered what the Marquis had said about seeing 
Miss Tralee’s ghost, and the thought filled me with a strange alarm. Another 
extraordinary effect upon me was a sudden and violent repugnance for my instrument, 
which I had left upon the table. So vivid a nervous shock had I sustained that I 
glanced towards it with a feeling of aversion, which changed to surprise on beholding 
that it was broken into fragments. I was less startled than interested by this 
manifestation, and remember thinking that it had drawn the ghostly shock to itself 
and been shattered, as an iron weather-vane may attract the lightning that 
destroys it. 

“By this time I had had enough of the house and of my errand there, and 
resolved to go to the basement, call my men, and leave that sinister habitation. I 
caught up my hat, and, going out on to the landing, was about to descend, when I 
heard a step much lighter than the first, and, looking over, I beheld a woman’s figure 
stealing softly and stealthily up, and could plainly detect the rustling of her dress : 
and yet I knew it was only a ghost; and something within me whispered that it 
was the spirit of Miss Tralee revisiting the spot to which her fateful companion of 
this world, and possibly of the next, had bidden her. I stood, spellbound and 
awestruck, looking over the banister. On came the apparition with infinite 
precautions, as though dreading to be heard or detected ; and by the light resting 
upon its half-upturned face I recognised the features of Irene, very pale, and with 
a fixed intensity in every lineament, but looking as natural as life itself, and more 
human than I supposed a ghost could be. I shrank back out of sight, watching 
with a cold shiver the measured approach of that weird and ominous form. I deem 
it no discredit to a man who may be brave enough in presence of danger to be 
terrified at the contact of the supernatural. I have braved perils more than once, 
and have passed through queer adventures, but I have never known the awful sinking 
of the heart and swimming of the brain at that appalling instant. As the spectre 
entered the first of the sitting-rooms I slunk into the other, whither it followed. 
At one end of this room stood an old paper screen, half leaning against the wall, 
made of gaudy chromos and cheap coloured prints, such as it was the delight of 
children, years ago, to paste together. I hid myself behind it, and peeped through 
one of the many seams. My pulse seemed to cease beating at what I saw. It was 
no phantom, but Miss Tralee herself standing there, with an expression that plainly 
showed her condition. The girl was hypnotised! You ask me how I knew this. 
I divined well enough, as she paused looking about for something she did not find 
with that desperate look on her white face and a revolver in her right hand. I 
knew well enough what she was there for, and divined the profound malignity that 
had sent her on this murderous errand. I knew that my client—Campodifiore, as 
we call him ; Ceesar Borgia, as he styled himself—had contrived under some pretence 
to obtain the use of this empty house; had lured me to it, and had magnetised 
Irene Tralee and sent her thither, possessed with the purpose I read in her eyes, 
to shoot me to death. This may have been an easy task for him, remembering 
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her antipathy to me 
through my identifi- 
cation with some 
vague and_ horrible 
events she remem- 
bered. I knew all 
this, and I knew, 
too, that the slightest 
sound or movement 
that betrayed my 
presence would end 
my life. I can safely 
say, dear Mr. Winkels, 
that no man could 
wish his worst enemy 
a more disagreeable 
five minutes than I 
then experienced. I 
doubt not that at 
that instant she be- 
lieved herself to be 
the mysterious un- 
known who,long ago, 
had been associated 
with me in some un- 
accountable fashion, 
and who, being pos- 
sessed by a tremen- 
dous _ vindictiveness 
when under the in- 
fluence of that idea, 
would prove merciless 
as fate itself. Escape 
there was none; and 
Icould not sufficiently 
bless the — lucky 
chance which gave 
me the refuge of that “The girl was hypnotised |” 

tattered old screen. 

I stood watching Miss Tralee, and presently noticed that her lips moved as though 
she were talking to herself. An expression of languor succeeded to the determined 
mien of a moment before, and she sank with every symptom of lassitude upon a 
chair. Could it be that the hypnotic influence was wearing off? I noticed with 
increasing relief that she held the revolver nervelessly, barely keeping her weapon from 
falling to the ground. I heard her say, ‘When all the bright and beautiful things 
of earth are fading from our view!’—and with the words the pistol dropped from 
her fingers to the floor. She did not seem to notice this until, springing from my 
hiding-place, I kicked the weapon from her reach and stood before her. Then she 
fixed her gaze intently upon me with the same expression of horror that came over 
her when she first saw me at Westgate, and, raising her hands as though to keep 
away some hateful memory, she exclaimed— 
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** ALFONZO !’ 

“* Ves,’ I whispered softly, not wishing to startle her, but seeking to lead her 
on: ‘what of Alfonzo? who was he? and what have you to say to him?’ 

“ Unfortunately, at the sound of my voice she recovered herself, and the 
mesmeric influence faded away. 

«Tt is only Mr. Sheppard,’ she said, in a tone of indifference. 

“* Quite true,’ I assented: ‘it is Mr. Sheppard, whom you have come here to— 
see. And now what have you to say to him? or who gave you that pretty pistol 
yonder ?’ 

“She looked blankly and without comprehension in the direction I pointed. 

“ “Have you seen your friend the Marquis to-day ?’ I pursued. 

“*Ves. I left him to—to—come here and do something !’ 

*<'To come here and shoot me—is it not so?’ 

“*T can’t remember.’ 

“The Marquis hypnotised you ?’ 

“*T think so.’ 

“* And gave you the latch-key of this house, and instructed you where to look 
me and what to do?’ 

“*T don’t know.’ 

“¢T intend to place you under arrest, Miss Tralee. You look astonished : it 
will be only as a witness against the Marquis, whom I shall have up on a very 
serious charge. You will come with me presently to Scotland Yard,’ I added, 
picking up the revolver.” 

“T know what I should have done,” interrupted Ruddy Winkels, with a beaming 
face: “I should have fired that revolver.” 
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“ Quite right,” assented Mr. Sheppard, with an approving nod—‘“ and precisely 
what I did. Czesar Borgia might have been waiting round the corner, and, taking 
the report for Miss ‘Tralee’s execution of their design, might have returned to the 
house. But he was too cunning a fox for that!” added the burglar, with a sigh. 

* At least the noise brought your men from the basement ?” 

“Of course. And I sent them flying to search the vicinity of the house ; and 
when that proved futile, to put the police on the look-out for the Marquis at 
every station in London.” 

“And after that?” 

“After that I devoted five minutes, uselessly as it proved, in an attempt to 
satisfy my curiosity. Don’t laugh at me, old fellow: I was simply dying to know 
who was Alfonzo. I turned to Miss Tralee, and our eyes met. ‘I remember you 
perfectly now,’ she said abruptly, looking me fixedly in the face: ‘you are the 
man who stole my emerald at Westgate !’ 

“T could not help laughing at this. ‘And what,’ I inquired, ‘have you done 
with your emerald ?—for of course you will also remember me as the man who 
recovered it for you?’ 

“«The Marquis has it at present,’ she answered very coolly, as though that 
were the most rational possible arrangement.” 

“What !” exclaimed’ Mr. Winkels, bounding with indignation. upon his chair: 
“she gave the emerald a second time to that rascal!” 

“Not too fast,” answered Jack Sheppard, with a complacent chuckle. “I 
need not say that in my profession we rarely let a good thing fall into the 
wrong hands.” 

“That is to say .... Ha! I divine your meaning.” 

“Yes: knowing that sooner or later the emerald would find its way back 
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“1 caught the girl s hand in mine.—‘And then?’'” 


to Campodifiore, I substituted for the real stone a facsimile in green glass, which 
was what I had delivered to Irene. The temptation to turn that fine gem to a 
better use than leaving it to be lost by Miss Tralee, or pawned by Cesar Borgia, 
was irresistible. Holding the emerald in the light, so that the sunshine struck 
through its facets, I beheld such feathery shafts of clear sea green, such pearly 
tints of opalescent hue, that I could not find it in me to part with it—except for 
a price which did it honour!” 

“How astonished the Marquis must have been,” observed Mr. Winkels, “when 
he tried to realise upon it for the second time!” 

“ Of that,” remarked Mr. Sheppard, with a dejected air, “we are not likely to 
know more than your surmise. He bolted—probably the moment Miss Tralee set 
off hypnotised with her pistol in her pocket. The silence of the daily papers would 
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have shown him that his scheme had miscarried. But at all events neither I nor 
Scotland Yard have ever found the slightest trace from that day.” 

* And Alfonzo ?” 

“ Aye, there’s the rub! As I tell you, I made one more attempt to seize the 
meaning of Miss Tralee’s tantalising allusion. She appeared as much in earnest as 
I in trying to pierce the enigma, but her incoherence admitted of no interpretation, 
and ended by becoming meaningless. She began by saying something about a 
dream, though possibly she meant that her mental association with me seemed 
no less visionary than the phantoms and dreams of the night. ‘Tnose haunting 
memories are often close and clear,’ she said; ‘and yet at times they become 
uncertain as a white speck seen at sea, that may be a sail, or the wing of a bird, 
or the foam of a breaking wave. I only know that I behold them again—those 
well-remembered days in medieval Rome. As for you, have you forgotten that 
night in the Vatican garden, and the girls dancing?’ Then, with a blush, she 
added, ‘Z was one of them! And you, Alfonzo,—the bloodstain is there across 
your coat—I can see it still, and I hear Borgia’s voice—and I catch the musical 
splash of falling water where a fountain cast its silver thread aloft in the warm, 
voluptuous, starlit night. And the sobbing of the lutes renewing their passionate 
refrains rang in my ears till you gave me a brimming wine-cup to drink, and 
then——’ 

“T caught the girl’s hand in mine—‘ And then?’ 

“¢Vou said something that I cannot recall.’ 

«But who was I? ‘Tell me my full name.’ 

*“*Tt all seems blurred now. I told you it is sometimes clear as a pebble at 
the bottom of a spring ; but now there is a ripple upon the water, and the pebble 
has disappeared.’ 

“ And that,” added Mr. Sheppard, with a deep sigh, “is all that I was able to 
draw from her.” 

“And what became of Miss Tralee?” asked Mr. Winkels intently. 

“She rejoined her mother, and at that point I ceased to feel any interest in 
the odd, half-crazy girl. But I sometimes muse upon the mysterious connection 
her first word on coming to herself suggested; and more than once I have 
thought of going to the British Museum, where they must be accustomed to curious 
inquiries, and asking— 

*“¢Who was Alfonzo ?’” 


WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 
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Out springs a Alew Year_ from \ 
a ¥ eo A Jee. NY 
hd wrapl in, Snows and lapped on icy Kneée/, 
Finds Winler all abroad «pon the leas, A 
With every free pricked ouk in sparkled rime ; 
so bedéins wilh painful steps lo climb 
ro windy ways ard many a boisterous breeze, 
That hinder the youn year in lands like these, 
Until she reach again’ her fair, full prime. 
O since egch shifting year that comes and S0es 
Wilh birth and éradital 6rowth and slow decay, 
Marvels of Nature's resurrection - throes 
A\nd perfect ea of Spb Summer's slay, 
For end of all has falliné leaves and snows— 
Keep Aleaven’s To-morrow to crown Earthy Io-doy. 
AdaBartrick Baker 
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HE conversion of the English people to the Scottish game of golf is nowadays 
an accepted fact. We have the authority of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
himself not the least of the Apostles, for saying so; and were we if need 

of further evidence of the penetration of the new cult into the social system, we 
should find it in remarking that the Zzmes condescends to report the results of golf 
matches, and that the railway bookstalls are ornamented by a novelette entitled 
“The Sorrows of a Golfer's Wife.” But the patriotic Scotsman feels that his triumph 
is scarcely complete while the joys of “the roarin’ game” are yet untasted by any 
save a mere handful of Englishmen. One of the two merits wherein lies the true 
secret of the success of golf is certainly shared by curling. Age can meet youth 
and not feel the contest unequal. And although it certainly cannot claim the other, 
that it can be played all the year round, yet its very precariousness will be found 
to enhance its charms. “It’s nae waur to be speakin’ than thinkin’,” said a certain 
minister from the pulpit on a frosty Sunday—‘“I’'ll be on the ice the morn at ten 
if it disna thaw.” 

To the majority south of the Tweed, curling is so little known that it seems 
necessary to give a short account of how the game is actually played. On a sheet 
of ice two points, thirty-eight yards apart, are marked by a scratching instrument, 
and called the “tees.” Round these points are described three circles of seven-, 
four-, and two-and-a-half-foot radius respectively. The outer circle forms “the 
house,” or territory, within which it is possible for a stone to score; the inner 
circles have no qualitative value, as have the rings of a target, but are merely 
drawn for the convenient estimation of proximity to the central point, the tee. At 
right angles to an imaginary line which would join tee to tee, and at a distance of 
fourteen feet from the two outer circles respectively, are drawn two straight lines 
yclept “the hog scores.” Behind each house, at a distance of five feet, and parallel 
to the left side looking towards the other end of a prolongation of the same 
imaginary line, is placed an iron tray with spikes to keep it from slipping. This 
is termed the “crampit,” and from it the player delivers his stone, sliding it along 
the ice towards the opposite tee. The distance accordingly from crampit to tee is 
forty-two yards, and the whole territory is usually called “the rink.” Any stone 
which fails to cross the “hog score” at the opposite end, or which passes beyond 
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a line drawn tangential to the far-away circumference of the opposite “house,” is 
removed from play. The game is played by teams of four a-side (also denominated 
a “rink”). The first to play is called the “leader,” then come No. 2 and No. 3, 
and last the fourth player or, as he is generally called, “the skip.” The title is 
given in virtue of his captaincy, or direction of the game; and, as a matter of fact, 
the “skip” may (and sometimes does) lead instead of playing fourth stone. But 
the order, once settled, cannot be altered during the progress of a match. Each 
player has two stones, which he plays alternately with his proper opponent: ie., 
the leader of side A plays his first stone, which is followed by the first stone of 
the leader of side B. When the leaders have each played their second stone, 
No. 2 of side A plays his first, and so on. The object of each side is that, when 
the whole sixteen stones have been played, they shall finish with the stone or 
stones belonging to the side lying nearest to the tee. The playing of the sixteen 
stones forms “an end,” and the side scores as many points as there are stones 
lying nearer to the tee than amy stone of the opposite side. In fact, the scoring 
is just the same as in the game of bowls. The side which wins “an end” begins 
the next, thereby insuring to the other party the advantage of the last stone. The 
game is either so many points—generally twenty-one ; or, more frequently, by time 
~—generally three hours—in which case that side wins which has scored most points 
at the appointed termination of the time. The stones are flat and scone-shaped, 
weighing from 35 to 45 lb., with a “goose-necked” handle which is capable of 
being fitted on either side, so that the player may either use the “dour” or the 
“keen,” according to the state and condition of the ice. 

The object and method of the game may be summarised as Bowls on the Ice. 
Who wishes to know more, let him study the rules and regulations in the Curder’s 
Annuail, and the ancient history and development of the game and its implements 
in the Rev. John Kerr’s “ History of Curling.” 

What shall we say of its merits and its charm? To Scotsmen it is even more 
national than golf. Upon the ice all ages and all classes have long been united, 
and any good frost will show thousands of its votaries engaged in their pastime 
with unchecked keenness,: and with what will seem to an Englishman at least 
unwonted joviality. There is a certain dignity in the Scotch character which has 
gone far to assure his success in practical life, but which sometimes no doubt 
makes him, in the words of one who felt his limitations, “jok’ with diffeeculty.” 
But, with the spirit of contradiction, the ice makes him melt, and in the pursuit 
of curling we have him at his very best. 

But, after all, the love of curling might be a Scottish peculiarity. There are 
certain things Scotch (e.g. haggis) which an Englishman never will appreciate. Yet 
we think he may still be amenable to the subjective argument. There are some 
of us who remember many years ago telling our contemporaries at the ’Varsity that 
golf was not unworthy of their attention, and having the announcement treated with 
that contemptuous inattention which it is the peculiar birthright of the Englishman 
as distinguished from the Scotsman and Irishman to bestow on what he considers 
“foreign.” We have lived to hear these persons lament the insufficiency of their 
swing, and deplore the unappreciated opportunities of a neglected youth. We said 
golf was a good game, and were right. May we not be right about curling too? 
It is a game of great skill. ‘There is need on the part of the “skip” for the qualities 
of head ; and last, but not least, though it is a game of skill, there is the presence 
of just that element of chance which ever revives the spirits of the loser, which 
makes whist a better game to most than chess, which adds to cricket the excitement 
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of the bowler’s wicket, and which the present writer prays may long preserve the 
“stimie” from extinction by the scoring-card division of modern golfers. 

On the skill of the game space does not permit us to dwell. The chief points 
are, a good delivery of the stone, making it “sole” on the ice without digging in 
its nose and so stopping its way, or rocking and so going too fast; and a good 
direction, which, as in all such games, depends on the correct adaptation of hand 
and eye. If strength and direction are right, the curler will not be very far astray. 
Yet the greatest proficiency cannot be obtained without the thorough mastery of the 
finest part of the curler’s art—viz., “twist.” By a deft turn of the wrist at the moment 
of delivery, the stone is made to spin with the result of deflecting it to the right or 
left at will. The precise extent of deflection depends on the bottoming of the stone, 
and still more on the condition of the ice ; but, roughly speaking, in ordinary conditions 
it may be put at from half to one-and-a-half stones’ breadths. It is obvious that he 
who can practise this manceuvre may find his way to the tee through an opening or 
“ port,” which is invisible to the straight player, or, by facing an opponent’s stone and 
driving it away, may “chap and lie,” when the other can only see a rounded edge 
on which it is impossible to rest. So much for skill ;—but yet there is luck. It 
is proverbial among curlers to denominate theirs the “slippery game.” The joke is 
a poor one, but it embodies the attestation that not even in billiards is there such 
an amazing possibility of a happy fluke which will change the aspect of affairs as 
there is in curling. 

The joys of curling are not wholly confined to the ice. Let one of our readers 
join a curling club, and attend a curling supper, and he will in the long winter evenings 
find himself “initiated” in the “ mysteries.” Of these, as of all other mysteries, it 
behoveth not to speak to the profane. Only when the long promised Committee 
on the Financial Relations shall have sat, and it is at last known how much Scotch 
whisky is consumed south of the Tweed, it will be apparent that there are some 
Englishmen who are not unworthy to be neophytes. 

We trust we have said enough to tempt some of our readers to try the game. 
To the frozen-out fox-hunter it would prove indeed ‘a boon. On an artificially 
constructed cement pond curling can be secured with a single night’s frost. For 
its best we must have the deep “roar” of the stones on a frozen lake of some 
extent and depth. But all will find it a healthful exercise, and any one with a 
tolerably good eye may without great difficulty attain to moderate proficiency, even 
if he fall short of the skill of Tam Samson, whose elegy was written by Burns :— 


‘* He was the king o’ a’ the core, 
To guard, or draw, or wick a bore ; 
Or up the rink like Jehu roar 
In time o’ need ; 
But now he lags on Death’s hog-score,— 
Tam Samson’s dead.” 


But Burns was doubtless an initiated curler. 


A. GRAHAM MURRAY. 
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T would be interesting to know how many of the 
merry “golfers” and “bikers” who throng the 
Links and Plage of Biarritz to-day ever cast a 
thought backwards to the more serious scenes 
which were enacted on these shores in the 
beginning of the century, when the bray of the 
English cavalry trumpet echoed over the rocks 
and cliffs of the (then) little fishing village, and 
our chosen regiments of Guards might have been 
seen occupying the great pine wood near the bar 
then called the Bois de Bayonne. Was that really 
so? says the pleasure-seeker of to-day, and how did 
it come about? Let us see. 

The battles of the Nivelle and Nive, in which Wellington, by unerring tactics 


’ 


and the bravery of his troops, had forced back Soult from his last strongholds in 
the Pyrenees on to the fortifications of Bayonne, had been fought and won. 

As a month elapsed after France had been entered, and the mountain of Larhun 
captured on the advance from Spain, ere the great battle of the Nivelle was fought, 
so again another month passed before the larger Nive was crossed ; and now, once 
more, a longer time still was needed before a yet greater obstacle to further progress 
was to be overcome, and the tidal Adour, to which the Nive is but a tributary, 
bridged, close to a fortified city, and the army passed over it. 

A pause then came in the operations of Wellington’s left wing, which was at 
St. Jean de Luz, twelve miles short of Bayonne, and seven miles on the French 
side of the Spanish frontier, with outposts at Bidart, and along the ridge overhanging 
the Biarritz (Négresse) railway station. This part of the army was destined, under 
the brave Sir John Hope, for the blockade of Bayonne; whilst Wellington himself 
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bore away with his right wing in pursuit of Soult on the Gaves, as the two great 
confluents of the Adour are here called, to Orthez and the jfinal struggle at ‘Toulouse. 
For the complete investment of Bayonne, it was necessary to get together a number 
of coasting luggers, or chasse-marées, with which to construct the famous bridge of 
boats over the lower Adour, between the village of Boucau, below Bayonne, and 
the bar at its mouth, which afterwards became of world-wide celebrity ; and while 
these vessels were being collected at Passages, Socoa, and St. Jean de Luz, the 
proverbial lull before the storm occurred. 

It was during this idle time, as on previous occasions before great events, that 
the officers of the allied armies amused themselves by hunting and shooting—of 
which, it is needless to say, they freely availed themselves—for the surrounding 
country, then as now, furnished the necessary quarry for the former sport, with the 
welcome addition of plenty of game, alas! now no longer to be found, for the 
shot gun. 

A gay little town was St. Jean de Luz in those days, when a pack of English 
foxhounds successfully drew the neighbouring woods, followed by a brilliant field 
of the boldest spirits of the day. Lord Wellington encouraged the sport by 
constantly appearing at the meets, wearing his favourite Salisbury Hunt livery of 
sky-blue with black cape. The Basque inhabitants flocked to see the novel 
sport, undismayed by their warlike surroundings ; for the honest and straightforward 
conduct of the strangers had reassured them, and they had returned to their homes, 
to court the presence and protection of the British Army, who paid with a liberal 
hand in good coin for all they required. 

The brave and humane French General Harispe, himself a Basque, had ordered 
a levée en masse in the Upper and Lower Pyrenees to aid the French army in driving 
out the invader, but the old Cantabrians had no objection to justice, under foreign 
authority though it was, combined with consideration, strict equity, and hard 
dollars; and so, with few insignificant exceptions, preferred looking on at the 
hunting, and the open-air church parade, held by the Guards on the beautiful beach 
of St. Jean de Luz every Sunday, which Wellington with all his staff made a point 
of regularly attending, to the risks and hardships of forced service in their country’s 
cause. The Basques, in fact, preferred the hounds of peace, with their concomitant 
advantages, to the hazardous chances of the “dogs of war.” They were much 
struck with the orderly conduct and regularity with which every military custom 
was carried out by our army, and to the last could not understand the necessity 
for corporal punishment, which was then the custom, amongst a body of men so 
well disciplined and obedient. They took it rather to heart that we should flog 
our own soldiers, without considering that, in default of such summary punishment, 
the discipline which protected them and saved their property might not have been 
so good. On this point, and this point only, did they differ from us, and formed 
unfavourable opinions which they were manly enough to let us know, and which 
time has curiously justified against our own views; for flogging in the army 
disappeared a quarter of a century ago, without, we hope, a deterioration of 
discipline. 

Socially, too, the quaint little frontier town was as lively as the headquarters 
staff could make it, for Wellington was in favour of amusing his army during the 
dull time of waiting. Amongst other things he ordered the mayor to give a ball 
and invite all the ladies he could lay hold of. These amounted to fifteen elderly 
Frenchwomen, who came in cloaks, each preceded by a woman servant carrying 
a huge lantern. The maids entered the ball-room with their mistresses, and sat 
behind them. Then there were eighteen younger damsels, daughters of the 
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tradesmen, who had during the day been doing their duty behind the counter; 
they were, however, well dressed, and, unlike the six English ladies present, who 
declined to engage in French figures or waltzes, danced tolerably well. Gentlemen’s 
tickets were a dollar a head, the mayor being furnished with a list of two hundred 
allied officers, who all went in their best, and with the staff, generals, aides-de-camp, 
and over fifty Guardsmen, made a very smart squeeze. 

“ What,” adds our chronicler, Larpent, “ would not your fine ladies in London 
have given for such a display of gentlemen !” 

The French male element was represented by half a dozen elderly men, some 
said to be respectable, and eight young beaux of the place who had escaped the 
conscription. A country dance was tried, but was not a success; then three sets 
of cotillons were formed, which went off indifferently, and it seemed doubtful 
whether the French thought that the English ladies cou/d not dance, or were too 
“fine” to do so,—probably the former. Eventually a middle-aged Frenchman, 
connected with the police of the town, volunteered a hornpipe, which he executed 
rather comically ; altogether considerable amusement seems to have been extracted 
from this ball, as it was followed by several others of the same kind, at which 
all the notabilities attended except the Duc d’Angouléme, or “ Royal ‘Tiger” * 
as he was nicknamed, who was then with the allied army, and whose absence 
caused much disappointment. 

There was, of course, the inevitable scandal in the town, caused by the conduct 
of a French lady who had come to make arrangements beforehand for her husband’s 
return. She did make many arrangements, some of which, however, could certainly 
not have been within the purview of that innocent gentleman’s instructions, who 
on his eventual arrival was promptly attacked for his unnecessary delay by his 
wife, who had the hardihood to affirm that the attractions of another lady had 
been the cause of his dallying, for which she warmly upbraided him, quite forgetting 
her own /aches during his absence. 

On January 19th, Wellington, accompanied by the Spanish General Freyre and 
other officers of distinction, rode out to see the new rockets tested: they were not 
thought much of, as they could not be induced to go within half a mile of the 
intended object, and, moreover, generally plunged straight into the ground, some- 
times within two hundred yards of the firing point. It was thought, however, that 
they might possibly hit Bayonne, if within range, and fired at an elevation! From 
four to five each afternoon Wellington and all the great men took their stroll along 
the sea wall, which was gay with groups of Guardsmen quietly lounging or sitting 
on the promenade,—‘“ as the exertion of walking, which we men of business,” writes 
the Judge-Advocate-General, “are accustomed to take at a true twopenny postman’s 
trot, is too great for them.” Nevertheless the dandy subaltern of the Household 
troops, who had his two or three horses, three or four mules for his baggage, and 
took his bed and dining canteen on piquet, could fight to perfection when the time 
came. Outside the idle promenade all was bustle and activity during the early 
days of 1814, in anticipation of the advance, no one exactly knew or cared whither, 
but all were ready to fight their way there, wherever it might be. 

One day a long line of thirty-four pontoons for the passage of the Gaves_ by 
the right wing, under Sir Rowland Hill, which was now facing Soult’s outposts 
on the Joyeuse, a tributary of the Adour thirteen miles above Bayonne, trundled 
heavily through the town. A day or two later a hundred horses trotted down 

* The Duc d’Angouléme represented the Bourbons with Wellington’s army at this time. He 


was the son of Charles X., who at one time lived at Holyrood House, and Hartwell, in Buckingham- 
shire, and was the brother of the Duc de Berri. 
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the long, narrow street, on their way to drag the pontoons out of the mud, where 
they had stuck after the bad weather. 

Then several batteries of artillery with an immense supply of reserve ammunition 
passed along the royal road; whilst every artificer in the army had for weeks 
previously been hard at work, under the direction of engineer and staff officers, 
collecting and preparing planks and material for crossing the rivers, which intersect ( 
the country in every direction, when the advance of the army should be made. 
A gun brig with several gun-boats had anchored in the bay, and the energy and 
anticipation on sea and shore made it evident, to the least practised eye, that a 
great move was on the point of commencement. 

On February 14th, all being nearly ready, Lord Wellington, having given his 
orders at St. Jean de Luz, hurried to join his able lieutenant on the Joyeuse, who 
characteristically prepared for his arrival by driving in Soult’s outposts on that river, 
crossing it in pursuit with one column, turning its head waters with another, and 
the next day,under the eyes of his chief pushing the enemy before him to Garris, 
little short of the banks of the Bidouse, another affluent of the Adour, where a 
dashing combat, less known than it ought to be, put to our credit a victory some 
of the costs of which are recorded on that fitting memorial-porch * of the English 
Church at Biarritz which gives the names of the officers and the numbers of the 
men killed in the campaign of the Pyrenees. 

A clever turning movement by the village of Helette, which would have cut 
off General Harispe’s corps from the French army, barely escaped success in 
consequence of being but slowly seconded by Murillo’s Spaniards, who might have 
intercepted his retreat across the Bidouse at St. Palais. This would have fallen 
like a thunderbolt on Soult, who had already lost three divisions of his best troops 
and much artillery, withdrawn from him by Napoleon—a reduction which had 
previously obliged him to curtail his strong outposts about Anglet, for the protection 
of Bayonne, leaving only small piquets. Time and place are, however, the very 
essence of great coups in war, as in other things; and the favourite “ Mafana” of 
the Spaniard (which the inversion of an English proverb will best explain thus, 
“ Always put off till to-morrow that which you can do to-day”) proved fatal to a 
well-designed and practicable blow. 

But let us return to the left wing, with the operations of which we are more 
particularly concerned. ‘The grey dawn of the morrow after Wellington’s departure 
from St. Jean de Luz, heard the shrill “boot and saddle” of the English cavalry 
ring out clear and crisp along the Gascon shore of the little bay, to be answered 
anon by the deep roll of the drums of the Guards beating to arms; and ere the 
sun had gilded the topmost peaks of Haya, or “ ‘Trois Couronnes” as it is familiarly 
called, the whole force was in motion, marching gaily in the direction of Biarritz. 
Many a glint of steel from spur and sabre was seen on that sunny morning as the 
dashing 16th Light Dragoons trotted into Biarritz, and, with the quiet regularity of 
old hands at the work, threw out vedettes like a fan on to the higher ground 
from the present golf links, to Chassin beyond the Chalet Thorold, and Picho 
above the Villa Ruiz, to connect with the second Brigade of Guards in front, 
under Stopford, which occupied a line just short of Anglet (where the French 
piquets were), touching the sea on their left. This line was prolonged on 
the right of the Guards by the King’s German legion under Hinuber, which 
extended to the Bayonne road above the Villa Ruiz (the late residence of the 
Queen of Servia), on the other side of which the first Brigade of Guards took it 
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* This porch we owe to a fellow-countryman (Mr. Philip Hurt) long resident near Bayonne, to 


whom also we are chiefly indebted for the inclosure of the Guards’ cemeteries near that town. 
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up, occupying Picho, sometimes called Pucho, and the ridge above Lake Brindos, 
beyond which, again bending back somewhat, the fifth division continued it across 
the present railway to the left bank of the Nive in front of Chateau d’Urdanche 
and opposite the little hill of St. Marie on the farther bank of that river, where the 
fourth division completed it between the rivers up to Monguerre on the Adour. 

Behind this line along the ridge of Bidart were Lord Aylmer’s brigade, composed 
of the 76th, 84th and 85th regiments (the last-named being the corps in which 
“the Subaltern” served), and Brigadier Wilson’s brigade of Portuguese as supports, 
the Dragoons at Biarritz connecting the two lines. 

Now the river Adour passes through Bayonne in a general direction from east 
to west, and the town was by this movement, on February 15th, completely 
surrounded on the southern side, from the bank of that river above (eastward of) 
the town to the sea at the river’s mouth below (westward of) it; but to complete 
the investment round the northern side it was necessary to cross the Adour, a 
great river with a rushing tideway, confined within a channel artificially narrowed 
by stone walls to increase its current between the town and its mouth—a distance 
of some four miles. It was of signal importance, therefore, to draw off the attention 
of Soult from the action of our left wing while the “ stupendous bridge,” as Napier 
calls it, across the river was being constructed. 

This was one of the objects of the gallant fight at Garris, which would never 
have been commenced, as it was, with a handful of troops shortly before nightfall 
on this same winter’s day, had not the reasons been important and the time 
pressing. The French, four thousand strong, occupied the height of the Garris 
mountain, and were separated by a deep wooded ravine from the advanced force 
of Hill’s troops, which had reached a parallel ridge in hot pursuit of the enemy’s 
rear-guard., 

Wellington having scanned the situation for a few moments, with quick decision 
determined to attack on the spot, and sent the 39th and 28th regiments, under 
Major-General Pringle and the Hon. Colonel O’Callaghan, at the French position ; 
not, however, without first showing himself to the men and letting them hear his 
commands, which were in these words, “ You must take the hill before dark!” 
Such was the commission with which he launched the two devoted corps into the 
dark wood beneath, and in an instant it echoed with the responsive cheers of the 
men as they dashed forward on the great captain’s call into the sombre depths of 
the ravine below. 

Lost to sight for a short time, they soon emerged, toiling up the opposite slope 
with an energy which bespoke determination at every step. The wood prevented 
the enemy’s fire from being as destructive at it might otherwise have been; 
nevertheless the two regiments did not reach the top, on the right of the enemy, 
until Major-General Pringle had fallen wounded, and the horses of nearly all the 
mounted officers had been shot. The 39th was leading; and, wheeling to their 
right on reaching the summit, they drove the enemy before them, and proposed to 
sweep him from the crest of the mountain; but he, discovering the smallness of 
the force, which the cheering had led him to believe was much larger, turned and 
charged home with the bayonet, regardless of a steady volley poured in at short range. 

But of what avail was it for the French conscripts (such they chiefly were 
after the withdrawal of the three divisions by Napoleon) to try conclusions with 
these veterans of many a bloody fight, who were fresh from that ghastly field of 
St. Pierre, where the central road literally ran as a rivulet with blood? These 
were not the men to budge an inch before an enemy, however worthy of their 
steel ; they had heard the order given, they had come to carry it out, and masters 
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of the mountain they intended to be, whether they lived to tell the tale or lay 
upon the sward to bear silent witness to it. They had taken for their guidance a 
common motto of their adversaries, “‘7’y suts, et 7’y reste.” ‘Thrice did the French 
throw themselves with fury on the small force, bayonet crossing bayonet, and thrice 
were they repulsed with the same deadly weapon, the free use of which was the 
distinguishing feature of this fight, but moved the English regiments could not 
be. Colonel O’Callaghan, a man of great stature and splendid courage, received 
two bayonet wounds in the hand-to-hand struggle for the mastery, but he on 
each occasion gallantly accounted for his man. The 28th came quickly and right 
readily into action, and the remainder of the second division being now prepared 
to support the demand of the two regiments, the enemy had to give way, and were 
hurled off the mountain with a loss of three hundred men and two hundred prisoners. 
The English lost Captain Clitheroe,* Sir John Byng’s aide-de-camp, and fifty men 
inthis determined combat, which gloriously closed, with gallant deeds and victory, 
the. remainder of a short winter’s evening. ‘The total loss on the English side was 
a hundred and sixty of all ranks, and the victors bivouacked on the ground they 
had won. 

Next day Wellington pursued Harispe to St. Palais, and repaired the bridge 
which he had destroyed behind him over the Bidouse, a parallel tributary of the 
Adour, between the Joyeuse and Gave d’Oloron; which latter has also a confluent, 
the Saison, miscalled by Napier the Soissons.t 

The bridge repaired, Hill at once crossed the Bidouse, and the following morning 
(Feb. 17th) pushed on to the Saison at Riveyrette, Napier’s Arriveriete, where 
General Paris defended the bride. but on his outposts being promptly driven in, 
attempted to destroy it; ‘ Wellington, however,” says the historian, “ was too 
quick for him: the g2nd_ regiment,” that Highland Corps which under Cameron} 
was ever winning glory in this campaign, “covered by the fire of some guns, crossed 
at a ford above the bridge, and, beating two French battalions from the village, 
secured the passage.” 

Next day, February 18th, Paris withdrew from the Saison; and Wellington, 
having immediately advanced to the first of the two great Gaves on which Oloron 
is situated, established himself there, brought up his supports, and having made the 
necessary dispositions, “ nipped” back on February rgth to his headquarters, which 
still remained at St. Jean de Luz, forty miles away, to see his great work of throwing 
the bridge over the Adour carried out, at a moment when his rapid movements on 
the Gaves above Bayonne had concentrated his enemy’s attention, as he intended, 
on his right wing instead of on the mouth of the Adour, thirty miles below. 

It can hardly be doubted that he was successful in thus completely deceiving 
his wily adversary as to his intentions ; for, remarks Commandant Clerc,§ speaking 


* Lieutenant G. Moore, R.A., was also killed; and Captain Gale, 28th Foot, Brevet-Major 
Fearon, 31st Foot, and Major J. Seaton, 92nd Highlanders, died afterwards of wounds received 
at Garris. 

+ This stream is also called the Gave de Mauleon, which, with the Soissons of Napier and the 
present name of Saison, makes three appellations for the same river. The upper waters of the 
Joyeuse are called by Napier Gambouri or Joyeuse, and a tributary Esley ; whilst the lower waters 
are called the Arran. The French writer Clerc calls it the Joyeuse or Larau, and ordinary maps 
Joyeuse or Laran ; but a still more confusing circumstance is that the upper waters of the parallel 
and larger river Bidouse are also called La Joyeuse above St. Palais, by Clerc and in ordinary maps. 


t~ Cameron was killed at Quatre Bras, and his father received a baronetcy in recognition of the 
son’s services. 

§ ‘*Campagne du Maréchal Soult en 1813-14,’ par le Commandant Clerc: Librairie de Baudoin, 
30, Rue Dauphine, Paris, 1894 
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St. Jean de Luz, with old bridge partially destroyed by the French in 1813. 


of Soult’s uncertainties as to Wellington’s movements, “ jusqu’au 15 le Maréchal 
a pu croire que le dessin de son adversaire était de forcer le passage de |’Adour 
au dessus de Bayonne; mais le combat de Garris léve ses incertitudes ; il s’attend 
4 voir sa gauche rejetée derritre le Gave d’Oloron, et se propose de le défendre,” ete. ; 
and it is certain that no preparations were made to defend the river de/ow the town. 

Notwithstanding all these masterly and accurately timed plans, the truth of the 
adage “ L’homme propose, mais Dieu dispose” (a favourite quotation, by the way, 
of the late General Gordon) was clearly exemplified in this instance, for every 
conceivable forethought and anxious care had been bestowed on this great scheme 
of bridging the Adour, and yet it nearly miscarried, as we shall see presently, from 
circumstances beyond human control. 

A large number of coasting vessels had been hired, at a cost of #124 and two 
hundred rations a day for their crews, and got together at St. Jean de Luz and the 
neighbouring harbours of Socoa and Passages. 

These had been laden with planks and masts for laying on the vessels themselves, 
and the hemp cables which were to form the bridge; as also with masts and chains 
to make a boom above the bridge, and so prevent the enemy sending vessels or 
fireships down stream to break or burn it. Heavy guns, too, from the forts and 
works which had already been taken, were part of the freight of these luggers, and 
intended to be used as anchors in the ground, two for each of the five thirteen- 
inch cables which were to be stretched across the river over the boats when the 
vessels had taken their places in line on the Adour. Two of these eighteen- 
pounder guns were to be attached to the end of each cable, and thrown over the 
wall bounding the river on the right bank, which was fourteen feet thick and of 
like height ; while behind a similar wall on the left bank winches were to be fixed 
for tightening the cables. The chasse-marées were from thirty to fifty tons, and they 
were to be placed thirty feet apart from centre to centre ; the intervening planking, 
or chess-board, resting on the cables alone, and the vessels anchored stem and stern. 
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Now, all this had not been accomplished in the wet and boisterous weather 
without many a contretemps: for instance, twenty-four luggers were ready laden in 
the Nivelle when, on February 13th, two days before the fight at Garris, a violent 
storm threw up such a mound of shingle across the mouth of that river as to 
effectually stop all egress, and the people of St. Jean de Luz walked to and from 
the opposite town of Ciboure on a dry bank a hundred feet wide, in which a 
channel had to be dug by a fatigue party of the Guards to let the shipping out 
into the bay, as there was no prospect of an opening in the natural way for at 
least a week. 

It is curious, too, to learn that the commanding Royal Engineer, after all those 
local preparations, was not in possession of any plan of Bayonne or the approach 
to it by. the river Adour, although he had written home for one four months before, 
an application which produced “a miserable little printed plan of Bayonne, of 
scarcely any use, and no soundings.” 

Wellington, however, listened to no difficulties, as will be seen by his answer 
when told that there were not planks sufficient for this bridge, and that to obtain 
them would cause delay. 

“No!” said he; “there are all your platforms of your batteries which have 
been sent out in case of a siege: cut them all up.” 

“Then when we proceed with the siege what is to be done?” quoth the 
Engineer. 

“Oh! work your guns in the sand until you can make new ones out of the 
pine wood near Bayonne.” And the English battering platforms were cut up 
accordingly. 

Fortunately the water transport, although the distance was not more than sixteen 
hours’ sail, was not solely relied upon, for six small jolly-boats were mounted on 
wheels and sent by land, fifteen miles, with planks to construct rafts on the pontoons, 
by which means the boats could tow across the river small detachments of soldiers. 

Shortly before this a circumstance occurred which well illustrates the unwisdom 
of ministers not giving absolute authority to, and fully supporting, a commander-in- 
chief to whom they have thought fit to entrust the command of an army in the 
field, and whose difficulties they cannot always know in Downing Street; as also 
the little rift within the lute of harmony between the services whose complete 
unanimity and cordial co-operation should at all times be the aim of both, for one 
great end. So good was Wellington’s reputation for honourable dealing, which had 
preceded him, that a French banker in Bayonne, bearing a name still common in 
these parts, obtained leave by an excuse to leave the city and visit St. Jean de Luz. 
He actually offered to furnish Wellington with supplies, and even money on Treasury 
bills, of both of which the allied army was in most urgent want, provided licences 
were granted him for twenty vessels to sail to and from Bordeaux, Rochelle, and 
Nantes. Wellington, whose financial situation was almost intolerable, acceded ; but 
the English squadron had no instructions to respect these licences, and the banker 
and his friends naturally did not risk their vessels, whilst Wellington was rebuked 
by the English Government for entertaining the proposition. 

In consequence of this Wellington had to be prepared to treat as enemies and 
burn these very vessels which might have been most useful aids to his projected 
operations. 

Yet one other instance. When Wellington entered France he made St. Jean de 
Luz, where his headquarters were fixed, a free port, and wisely issued a proclamation 
guaranteeing protection to persons and property, the last term being held by the 
French to cover the vessels in the river Nivelle, at the mouth of which St. Jean 
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de Luz is situated. Wellington had not contemplated this, but, for the good of 
the service, admitted the claim as conducive to a favourable and friendly spirit 
amongst the people of the country, the wisdom of which will be hereafter further 
seen. ‘This was to his own personal loss; nevertheless, because it interfered with 
the prize-money claim of the naval squadron on the coast, it called forth the 
prompt intervention of the English Government, and the great commander had now 
and repeatedly, says Napier, “to declare forcibly his discontent on these and other 
subjects of a like vexatious nature affecting his operations.” 

“Strange all this may sound,” continues the historian, “to those who, seeing 
the great Duke in the fulness of his glory, have been accustomed to regard him 
as the star of England’s greatness; but those who at that period frequented the 
society of Ministers knew well that he was then looked upon by those self-sufficient 
men as a person whose views were wild and visionary, requiring the co-operation 
of older and wiser heads before they could be assented to. Yea, even at the 
eleventh hour was the giant Wellington thus measured by the political dwarfs !” 

As an example of the pressing want of money in the army at this time, 
Wellington himself states that, wishing to send a courier to General Clinton in 
Spain, he had to borrow the money for his expenses from those around him who 
happened to have a little to lend! The staff was seven months, and the army six 
months, in arrear of pay; but it is a curious instance of Wellington’s extraordinarily 
ready resource that at this time he actually improvised a secret mint by the aid of 
the coiners and die-sinkers amongst the soldiers, and turned out gold napoleons 
for issue to the army, so that there should be no squabbles between the men and 
the natives, who were ignorant and suspicious of foreign coins, which might have 
endangered the good opinion of the inhabitants. This good opinion, as we have 
seen, he had taken extreme care to propitiate beforehand, so that it should precede 
his advance and make his army welcome in an enemy’s country, for there was 
nothing he feared more than partisan ‘and insurgent warfare. His forethought 
extended even to the time of peace which should follow the war, for he was 
careful that the coins should be marked with a private stamp, and be of the just 
weight and value, so that the French Government could at any time call them 
in without loss. 

3ut_ we must go back to February roth, 1814, on which day Wellington 
returned to St. Jean de Luz. 

Before entering his own quarters, after his forty-mile ride, he visited Colonel 
Elphinstone, the Commanding Engineer, and the Admiral, to inquire how matters 
fared with the preparations for the bridge. “ Next morning the first thing I saw,” 
says Larpent, “on the sea wall, was Lord Wellington, looking at the sea; and 
being joined by the Admiral at 7.30, they went off together in consultation.” 

A gale was blowing direct into the bay, with all the force that the Atlantic can 
put into storms confined by and flung upon the shores of the Bay of Biscay. Two 
wrecks had already occurred, the shattered remains of which lay, ominously, one 
on each side of the harbour ; and the other vessels could barely hold on by their 
anchors. It was an untoward event. Everything was ready, even to the raw bullock 
hides to wrap round the hawsers and prevent them fraying on the stone banks of 
the Adour: nothing had been forgotten; but the elements were not under the 
command of even the great Duke, and the sea was more than unfavourable, it was 
destructive ! 

That the enemy would, through their spies, quickly become acquainted with his 
absence from the right wing, and have their suspicions aroused as to his intentions, 
which might be fatal to the execution of his plan, no one knew better than he 
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did; for it will have been recognised that at this time the army was operating in 
two wings many miles apart, and that Soult had abandoned Bayonne, which, with 
its garrison under General ‘Thouvenot, was facing the English left wing, and was 
himself opposing Wellington and the right wing on the Gaves, miles above. With 
regret, therefore, at not seeing his pet scheme carried out during his short visit, he 
wisely trotted back again on the 21st to the right wing, prepared to keep the 
enemy’s attention well occupied with hard pursuit and harder fighting by driving 
him across the Gaves of Oloron and Pau, whither it is not, for the present, our 
province to follow him. 

Disappointed as he was by the bad weather, it must not be supposed that 
Wellington had in any way abandoned his plan. If not present himself, he had 
not quitted the left wing without leaving his orders, as was soon evident, in the 
most energetic and capable hands—those of Sir John Hope. On the day after he 
left, the gale having abated, seven ships of war escorting fifty other vessels for the 
bridge were seen to get under way and leave Socoa harbour preparatory to the 
morrow’s occupations ; which, however, did not turn out to be quite what the 
flotilla would have chosen, memorable day though it was, and one the gallant work 
of which in all its varying phases any Englishman would have been proud to have 
witnessed, much more to have taken part in. 

The great move had commenced, after the long rest; and at midnight the 
Brigade of Guards at Picho filed into the great road, and joined by four eighteen- 
pounder guns and a battery of rocketeers, as they were then called, took the 
direction of Bayonne, but shortly turning off to the left by a country cross-road 
which skirted the village of Anglet, close to the French piquets, moved towards 
the pine wood on the lower Adour in silence and thick darkness. The lane was 
narrow and muddy, with deep ditches, into one of which an eighteen-pounder 
presently floundered in the darkness, dragging the near horses with it; this delayed 
the march a good deal, as instructions could only be given in a whisper, and the 
want of light impeded the work; but after tremendous exertions on the part of the 
men the gun was at last extricated, the march continued, and ere dawn showed 
itself the force was in front of the great pine wood called the Bois de: Bayonne, 
which stretched inland from the left bank of the Adour, and covered the sand hills 
between the swampy inundation in front of the entrenched camp surrounding 
Bayonne, and the sea. 

By a well-timed combination Freyre’s Spaniards, who had been brought back 
from their winter quarters in Spain to Guethary, at the same time marched upon 
Anglet; and Stopford’s Brigade of Guards, accompanied by Hinuber’s Germans, 
advancing from their position before Biarritz, converged on the mouth of the Adour 
together with a troop of Horse Artillery and a train of pontoons. 

No sooner did day break than the Germans entered the wood, driving back 
the enemy’s piquets; and the Spaniards, Lord Aylmer’s brigade, the Portuguese, 
and the fifth division, now on the other side of the Nive (who by this time had 
all taken their places in the enclosing semicircle), conforming to the movement, 
attacked the French outposts, and drove them from their outworks into the 
entrenched camp outside the walls, from the Adour above Bayonne to the Adour 
below it. Whilst this was going on, the Guards and gunners were as busy as bees, 
and the bank of the river rather resembled in bustle and activity a country hermesse, 
as indeed did the town above later in the day, but with an earnest determination 
about the work which spoke more of business than of pleasure. The ponderous 
eighteen-pounders were dragged through the deep sand of the wood with the 
greatest difficulty, emerging at the high sand-dune called Blanc Pignon, where 
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Wellington was so perilously near being captured by the Frenchman Bourgeois a 
short time before, and there placed in battery facing up-stream so as to play upon 
the right of the entrenched camp, but more particularly on the French corvette 
Sappho and twenty-four gunboats which guarded the river. 

The Adour at this important spot makes a bend to the northward, which gave 
the guns placed at the point of the bend a clear range up-stream, and, what was 
equally important, combined with the pine wood to hide from the town and citadel 
the lower reach of the river where the bridge was to be built. 

Stopford’s men were not to be outdone by the gunners: their pontoon cars 
had been brought through the sand so far by dint of immense exertions; but at 
last they stuck fast five hundred yards short of the river and thirty horses could 
not move them. Elphinstone was in despair; and, to make matters worse, nothing 
was to be seen of the flotilla with the materials for the bridge, while the enemy 
no doubt would shortly discover what was going on and send down a force on 
/ the opposite side to prevent a landing. He was soon relieved from the first 
anxiety by the Guardsmen, who, stripping off their accoutrements, carried the 
pontoons and boats, thirty-five men to each, on their shoulders to the river. 

The moment Hinuber’s skirmishers showed themselves outside the wood in 
the direction of the town, higher up the river, they were saluted by the guns of the 
French corvette and gun-boats, quickly answered by the twenty-four pounders, the 
booming of which awoke the good folk of Bayonne, who came out in crowds to 
see what was going on. The day was bright and brilliant, and the scene an 





ee 


: extraordinary one, in many respects having the appearance of a holiday /éfe; for the 
inhabitants, strolling on the promenade by the river-side opposite the walls of the 
. town, where the shipping now anchors, watched the destruction of their own vessels, 

and with them many of their compatriots who formed the crews. The eighteen- 


pounders plunged red-hot shot into the corvette with telling effect, and the rocketeers 
sent their novel and alarming engines flying and sputtering amongst the gunboats, 
darting in and out of the water like huge fire snakes, hissing and roaring in every 
direction with a deafening din. The river and all the country side south of it was 
one girdle of fire, for the entrenched camp was well plied on every side with feint 
attacks, to create a diversion from the river. The captain of the corvette, Ripaud ° 
by name, lost his right arm, thirteen of his crew were killed, and, says the French 
account, “une foule d’autres blessés” ; the rigging of the vessel was torn to shreds, 
and she was hulled several times, one singular shot passing clean through the ship 
and afterwards carrying off the head of an excitable barber on shore, who, inflamed 
with martial ardour, had injudiciously ventured within range. ‘The tricolour ensign 
was shot away amidst loud cheers from the allied troops, and falling into the water 
is said to have been picked up by one of our Germans, who swam out for it as 
it floated down, and presented it as a trophy to the officer commanding the 
eighteen-pounder battery on the field. The flag was instantly replaced by another, 
which was nailed by the enemy to the mast. In this crippled condition the 
corvette was at one o’clock hauled up the river close to the town bridge, under the 
guns of the citadel, whither the gunboats, which had been roughly handled, followed 
her, after one had been sunk and five put hors de combat. 

Whilst this was going on at Boucau, and in the pool above the bend of the 
river at Blanc Pignon, Stopford’s brigade near the mouth, having launched their 
pontoons and boats, were not idle. Determined not to be baffled by the non-arrival 
of the flotilla, they set to work to row over in the jolly-boats small parties of their 
comrades, thirteen at a trip; and by the time the eighteen-pounders had disposed 
of the corvette and gunboats farther up, had succeeded in placing on the opposite 
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bank the light companies of the Coldstream and 3rd (now Scots) Guards, whose 
landing, strange to say, was not opposed: on the contrary, a company of French 
Grenadiers, who were .on the heights of Boucau, within sight and reach of the 
landing, immediately withdrew under orders into the citadel, although twice invited 
by the naval lieutenant Bourgeois to join itself to his marines from the gunboats, 
and in his words “to march together against the enemy, as yet but a small 
number, and to throw them into the Adour.” A hawser was now stretched across 
the river ; rafts, each on three pontoons, were constructed, and the men ferried over 
in larger numbers. ‘This succeeded as long as the tide was slack, but when it 
turned and began to run out at the rate of seven miles an hour the rafts did not 
answer, and the pontoons were used as boats, in which, by dint of hard rowing, 
four companies of the 3rd (Scots) Guards, and two of the 6oth were passed over ; 
most fortunately a party of rocketeers, each man carrying one rocket in his hand, 
three in a case on his back, and three rocket poles over his shoulder, -accompanied 
them. The last boat narrowly escaped being swept out to sea by the rapidly 
receding tide, and was only saved by a supreme effort with the oars, which enabled 
the men to land at the extremity of the opposite sand spit forming the mouth of 
the river. 

Six hundred men in all had been ferried across, with the gallant Major-General 
Stopford, who was in command. ‘The shades of evening were now approaching, but 
ere they fell an extraordinary scene, rarely witnessed in war, was to be enacted within 
sight of the whole force. 

Since the first hour of the morning the day had been one of extreme activity, 
marked military devotion and varied work, which was now destined to close with a 
dramatic event covering its termination with glory and the actors in it with honour. 

Far away over the white-crested rollers on the bar a gorgeous sunset was gilding 
the western waves of the Bay of Biscay, and tinting with its last rays the topmost 
branches of the dark: pine wood under which the army, after its great exertions of 
the day, was still busy preparing for the night by placing piquets and lighting 
great fires to shield the men in some degree from the biting cold of a frosty 
bivouac. The scene was lively and singularly picturesque ; when suddenly on the 
slopes of Boucau was seen a French column of two regiments, thirteen hundred 
strong, under General Maucomble, coming down at the double, their drums beating 
the pas-de-charge, to attack Stopford’s detachment and drive the little ‘“ Leopards,”* 
as Napoleon used to call the English, into the sea. Stopford had judiciously placed 
his men half hidden obliquely across the sand spit, with his right resting on the 
river and his left on a swamp near the sea beach; the rocket men were stationed 
behind some sandhills on the flanks, while two horse-artillery guns from the opposite 
shore could rake the French advance; and in this position Stopford calmly awaited 
the assault. The army on the left bank stood with bated breath, watching the 
unequal attack on their little band of friends, to whom the inexorable river forbade 
them lending a helping hand in this extremity, although within full view. 

Many a grim-visaged warrior bit his lip and ground his teeth as he contemplated 
the situation. But the suspense was of no long duration: on came the enemy, full 
of dash and confidence in their superior numbers, and driving before them like 
chaff Stopford’s small reconnoitring piquets ; the English allowed them to approach 
pretty close, when the rocketeers, aided by the flanking guns, opened fire with 
terrific effect. ‘The Congreves, at that time hardly known, tore through the enemy’s 

* This of course alludes to the name by which the English were known in Guyenne when that 


province was an appanage of the English crown, from 1154 to 1453. Leopards formed the hereditary 
coat of Guyenne, as worn by our Richard I. 
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ranks with a hideous roar, causing the greatest alarm and confusion, and doing on 
this occasion unusual execution. Blazing and hissing, they bounded hither and 
thither through the column with unearthly screams,* which shook the nerves of the 
attackers to such an extent that a few steady volleys from the Guards sent them 
back terror-struck to the citadel, almost as quickly as they had come, leaving their 
dead and wounded on the field, which a bright moonlight soon after revealed to 
be thirty in number. The moment of suspense was over, brave men could breathe 
again, and those not on duty slept soundly that night under the flickering shadows 
of the Bois de Bayonne. ‘The precaution was not neglected, however, of increasing 
Stopford’s isolated detachment by ferrying men over during the night, lest the attack 
should be renewed with a larger force on the morrow. As a matter of fact a strong 
column did come out of the citadel at daybreak, but seeing that Stopford had been 
reinforced, retired again. ‘lhe cavalry swam their horses across behind the pontoons 
used as boats, and General Vandeleur, whose headquarters had been for the previous 
week at Biarritz, was soon able to patrol the country inland on the right of the 
Adour, and with his horsemen to scout the roads to Bordeaux and Peyrehorade, for 
by the 25th he had two cavalry regiments on the right bank. 

Napier remarks on the supineness of the French General thus: “ If ‘Thouvenot 
had kept strong guards with a field battery on the right bank of the Adour, Hope 
could not have passed over the troops, nor could any vessel have crossed the bar. 
This error was fatal to the French.” But what shall we say when, in Morel’s 
French account of the time, we read that two guns weve placed at the mouth of 
the Adour (north side) at the end of 1813, and were actually removed only nine 
days before the arrival of the Allies, as also, apparently, a battery of four guns from 
Boucau two days later, respecting which the author naturally makes this pertinent 
observation, “Et cet ordre était donné au moment ot l’ennemi se disposait a 
tenter le passage de Adour”! 

Yet more: on the evening of the 22nd, when our troops were set in motion 
towards the river, a French regiment cantonned at Boucau was withdrawn, less one 
company, to the citadel! 

During the early hours of February 24th, the remainder of the Coldstream 
and Scots Guards, two brigades of Germans and one of Portuguese, were passed 
over; and the.-first brigade of Guards, composed of the Grenadiers, was at midday 
marching to the bank of the river to cross in its turn, when the long-looked-for 
flotilla with the materials for the bridge, after considerable delay from contrary 
weather, hove in sight. 

The bar at the mouth of the Adour was, and is to this day, one of the most 
dangerous and difficult in the world. This storm-lashed coast receives all the 
violence of the Bay of Biscay; and on the day in question, a gale having arisen, 
the white line of boiling surf, extending as far as the eye could reach, seethed and 
raged upon the bar with appalling fury. Captain O’Reilly, R.N., was the first to 


* Rockets were invented by Sir William Congreve in 1803, and were tried before Mr. Pitt and 
several Cabinet Ministers in 1806, in which year carcase rockets were first used at Boulogne, where 
they set the town on fire. They were used at the battle of Leipsic in October 1813, and were 
sent to Wellington’s army shortly afterwards. After trying them at St. Jean de Luz, he wrote to 
Lord Bathurst, ‘I don’t want to set fire to any town, and I don’t know any other use of the 
rockets” ; but he thought better of them after Stopford’s engagement, and wrote, ‘* The rocket brigade 
was of great use upon this occasion.” ‘* The Subaltern” relates that a French sergeant told him that 
a rocket had passed through his knapsack, throwing him flat on his face but without wounding him ; 
and that he was never so frightened in all his life, although he had seen much fighting. However 
this may be, it is certain that one of the wounded on the day of Stopford’s engagement had both 
legs carried off by a rocket. 
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try the entrance, and, with a pilot, to see if he could discover the shifting passage, 
—for the enemy had removed the éalise occidentale at the mouth, which, with 
its fellow beacon higher up, guided the entrance of ships. A new signal staff was 
promptly improvised with a pocket-handkerchief tied to a sergeant’s halbert, upon 
which the vessels gallantly stood in for the river, the native crews of the chasse- 
marées encouraged, and sometimes threatened, by the two Royal Sappers on board 
each vessel, Mr. Bloye of the Zyra heroically leading the way. Captain O’Reilly’s 
boat had been toppled over like a cork by a great breaker, and he himself, stunned 
and insensible, cast up on the beach, whilst several of the crew were drowned, and 
the remainder dragged out with difficulty; whereupon they re-launched their boat, 
which had followed them, and materially aided in ferrying the troops over the river. 

The intrepid Bloye, nothing daunted, approached the surging bar, and was _ in 
an instant engulfed, every soul on board perishing in sight of the army on shore 
and the flotilla at sea. ‘The succeeding boats wavered and sheered off right and 
left, as well they might; for a fierce storm was driving enormous breakers beiore 
it, which raged and broke upon the sand bar with a resistless force and roar 
which made faint the stoutest heart. Suddenly Lieutenant Cheyne, of the 
Woodlark, thought he saw his chance, and pulling straight ahead of the rest, with 
matchless courage he faced the raging waters. It was again a moment of intense 
suspense ; but fortune favoured his bravery, and amidst ringing cheers, after many 
a long-drawn breath, he passed the bar. 

The wind, as if acknowledging the bold achievement, now lulled a little; and 
the chasse-marées, led by the men-of-war’s boats, plunged into the surf in the wake 


of Cheyne, but, alas! many without the same good fortune. Captain Elliot, and 
the surgeon of the AZartia/, together with six sailors in his launch, perished ; three 
transport boats with their crews were lost close to the shore, and three others were 
wrecked on the beach, losing half their crews. “ All eyes were now turned,” says 
Captain Battye, then serving in the Grenadier Guards, “on a chasse-marée which 
was plunging through the huge waves on the bar, and had nearly struggled through 
the surf, when an enormous wave was seen gradually nearing the vessel, and just 
before it reached it, raising its curling ridge high above the deck, with one fatal 
sweep bore it down to the bottom. A moment after parts of the shattered vessel 
rose to the surface, and exhibited the wretched mariners clinging to its fragments ; 
some were drifted till they actually got footing on the shore, and hopes were 
entertained of saving them by means of ropes thrown to them; but another 
tremendous wave rolling majestically on io the beach, in a moment bore them 
away for ever.” 

Thus was achieved this perilous and glorious exploit. In addition to the lost 
vessels, twelve chasse-marées, not caring to face the bar, had returned to St. 
Jean de Luz. Thirty-four which had entered the river still remained: these were 
more than sufficient to form the bridge. Headed by the gunboats, which placed 
themselves in advance of where the boom was to be fixed above the bridge as 
a guard, the sappers and sailors at once began to work with a will, and in an 
incredibly short time arranged these native boats and the boom in order across 
the Adour. 

The river proved somewhat narrower (measuring two hundred and seventy yards) 
than had been computed, so that twenty-six vessels anchored bow and stern in 
line abreast sufficed for the bridge; the five cables, two feet apart, were stretched 
across them between the masts; the planking was placed over, and on the hawsers 
between the vessels, and so accurately had everything been prepared, and with such 
assiduity did the men work throughout the night, that by noon on the following 
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Passages, where Wellington landed most of his reinforcements. 


day the bridge was passable for the troops to file over. ‘The double boom to 
protect the bridge from above was flanked by a battery of eighteen-pounders on 
each side the river, whose fire could sweep the approach to it; four gunboats and 
numerous guard and piquet boats with fire grapplings, plied in the river above, 
to meet and anchor any fireship or other vessel sent down for its destruction. 
The bridge was placed just below a bend in the river, calculated to be two and a 
half miles from the town bridge of Bayonne and one mile and a half from the 
mouth of the Adour; and, adds Sir John Jones, “it was never broken, but formed 
uninterruptedly the principal communication of the army into France till the 
conclusion of the war.” * 

The great breadth of the boundary wall on the right bank admitted of its 
serving as a road for the guns, cavalry, and waggons to travel along to its extremity, 
and prevented the necessity for a causeway being made through the flooded marsh 
*to the rear of it. 

Each chasse-marée had two masts, which were left standing, and the Judge- 
Advocate-General of the army, when he passed over the bridge, bag and baggage, 
five days later, describes that his party filed between the masts on a road about 
twelve or fourteen feet wide, differing, however, from a common bridge as_ the 
arches between the boats, from the stretching of the cables, were concave instead 
of convex, some of them descending nearly to the water’s edge. “The crews were 
living in their vessels at the head and stern, cooking away and going on as usual. 
After passing the bridge,” says he, “we filed along the sea wall for half a mile, 
with water on both sides, to Boucau,”—a remark which clearly fixes the position of 
the bridge. At Boucau he could not find accommodation, as Sir John Hope had 
made it his headquarters; so, “travelling on, he selected a house a mile or two 
farther on, trusting with full confidence to the good disposition of the inhabitants, 
which is most excellent towards the English.” There were no English within two 


* There is a model of the bridge in the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall. 
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miles of him. “The people of the house,” he writes, “expected some one; a bed 
was ready and a hearty welcome, with ten times the civility we ever met with in 
Spain.” It is scarcely to be wondered at that French writers bitterly inveigh against 
this cordial hospitality on the part of the inhabitants—largely composed of Basques, 
be it remembered—towards the “enemies of France”; but this only emphasises the 
value of a good reputation, which Wellington’s foresight had so successfully established 
as the avant-courier of his army. 

The Judge-Advocate-General strolled round: the investing lines, and to his great 
joy stumbled upon his new suit of clothes, which he had entrusted to a Guardsman 
tailor at St. Jean de Luz, with whom it disappeared when the move to the front 
came, and which he never expected to see again; he recovered it at about eight 
hundred yards from the citadel of Bayonne, where the man was on fatigue duty 
in the works. This was a matter of moment, for it must be remembered that the 
army had been in a deplorable condition for want of clothing, and with a tinge of 
regret he calculates that this last suit will cost him about thirty-five pounds. 

Much of the clothing sent out for the army had been previously seized by 
the French at Santona, and Wellington proposed to Soult to buy it back; to this 
the latter agreed, but it was found that the French garrison were already wearing 
the pantaloons, caps, gaiters, and shoes, so that the jackets were the chief articles 
repurchased from the enemy. As an instance of the straits to which the army 
had been reduced for clothing, the 57th Regiment is spoken of as showing five or 
six inches of bare thigh or arm through the holes in their clothing, and some of 
them had only had linen trousers during the whole of the severe winter. 

But to-return to the bridge, which Napier considered ‘“ must always rank 
amongst the prodigies of war.” On that third sunny day, unobscured by a single 
cloud, after a clear frosty night, the army, its communications secured, advanced 
under Sir John Hope, and pivotting on its right above Boucau, it swung round its 
left till it touched the Adour again above Bayonne, and completed the circle of 
investment. ‘The allied troops on the south side again aided these movements by 
constant false attempts on the entrenched camp, and feints to cross the river above 
the town, which kept the garrison incessantly on the alert, and well occupied at their 
various posts. ‘The iron grip of the besieger was thus closed round the beleaguered 
city and its eleven thousand defenders—a girdle of steel which was daily drawn 
closer and tighter, until that bloody sortie, three weeks later, which for a moment 
strained, but never broke it, and concerning which, and its author, Wellington 
expressed, years afterwards, a curiously curt and caustic opinion, to be found at 
page 66 of Lord Stanhope’s “ Conversations with the Duke of Wellington.” 


W. Hitt JAMEs, Lzeutenant-Coloned. 
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7. of long ling’ring days, 
Of onward-straining eyes, 
Of undiscover’d ways, 
And shrouded mysteries ! 
When the great God of all 
Leant down to hear our pray’rs, 
Mark’d e’en the sparrow’s fall, 
And number'd all cur hairs! 
When Christ for us was poor, 
And hung upon the tree, 
And Death—no tyrant sure, 
Whose pitiless decree, 
Fix’d as the firmament, 
No man may slight or shun 
Came but as accident 
And mere mischance to one ; 
Then all undreaded went, 


As though his work were done! 
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ND what if the heart was gay, 
“ The passionate tears soon dried, 
To-morrow, e’en as to-day, 

The tribute of trust untried ? 
And what if the groves were swect 

With flow’rs that have faded since, 
And trod of the tripping feet 

Of golden-hair'd fairy Prince? 
“Twas ever beyond, beyond, 

We gazed with impatient eyes, 
Whene’er the grey twilight donn’d 


Her glory of sunset skies ; 


Then the signs and the wonders grew— 
The seraphs with shining wings, 


The horsemen that closed and drew, 


The dragons and winged things, 
Like those that once ramp’d and flew 





Up over the casques of kings. 
oD 
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? WAS thus that the days drifted by, 
And, all careless, we watched them 


close, 
Whilst farewell twitter and cry 
From the heart of the woodland rose ; 
How black, from the warm cot-nest, 
Out over the nursery bars, 

Loom'd the swaying Scotch fir-tree’s crest, 
So soon to be crown’d with stars! 
And how bright, in the sweet Spring morn, 
Rose the great round sun overhead ! 
How blithe was the bird in the thorn, 

The bee in the garden bed! 
Thus drifted the pitiless hours, 
Till, lo! a step at the door, 
And a breath o’er the garden bow’rs 
That had never breathed there before, 
And Love, half hidden in flow’'rs, 
Whispered “Thou art a child no 
more.” 
VIOLET FANE. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH PRISONER IN ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SWANSTON COTTAGE. 
HAD two views. ‘The first was, naturally, to get clear of Edinburgh Castle 
and the town, to say nothing of my fellow-prisoners ; the second to work to 
the southward so long as it was night, and be near Swanston Cottage by 
morning. What I should do there and then, I had no guess, and did not greatly 
care, being a devotee of a couple of divinities called Chance and Circumstance. 
Prepare, if possible; where it is impossible, work straight forward, and keep your 
eyes open and your tongue oiled. Wit and a good exterior—there is all life in 
a nutshell. 

I had at first a rather chequered journey: got involved in gardens, butted into 
houses, and had once even the misfortune to awake a sleeping family, the father 
of which, as I suppose, menaced me from the window with a_blunderbuss. 
Altogether, though I had been some time gone from my companions, I was still 
at no great distance, when a miserable accident put a period to the escape. Of 
a sudden the night was divided by a scream. This was followed by the sound of 
something falling, and that again by the report of a musket from the Castle 
battlements. It was strange to hear the alarm spread through the city. In the 
fortress drums were beat and a bell rung backward. On all hands the watchmen 
sprang their rattles. Even in that limbo or no-man’s-land where I was wandering, 
lights were made in the houses ; sashes were flung up; I could hear neighbouring 
families converse from window to window, and at length I was challenged myself. 

“Wha’s that?” cried a big voice. 

I could see it proceeded from a big man in a big nightcap, leaning from a 
one-pair window ; and as I was not yet abreast of his house, I judged it was more 
wise to answer. This was not the first time I had had to stake my fortunes on 
the goodness of my accent in a foreign tongue; and I have always found the 
moment inspiriting, as a gambler should. Pulling around me a sort of great-coat I 
had made of my blanket, to cover my sulphur covered livery,—“ A friend!” said I. 
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“ What like’s all this collieshangie ?” said he. 

I had never heard of a collieshangie in my days, but with the racket all about 
us in the city, I could have no doubt as to the man’s meaning. 

“T do not know, sir, really,” said I; “but I suppose some of the prisoners will 
have escaped.” 

* Bedamned !” says he. 

“Oh, sir, they will be soon taken,” I replied: “it has been found in time. 
Good morning, sir!” 

“Ve walk late, sir?” he added. 

‘Qh, surely not,” said I, with a laugh. “ Earlyish, if you like!” which brought 
me finally beyond him, highly pleased with my success. 

I was now come forth on a good thoroughfare, which led (as well as I could 
judge) in my direction. It brought me almost immediately through a piece of 
street, whence I could hear close by the springing of a watchman’s rattle, and 
where I suppose a sixth part of the windows would be open, and the people, in all 
sorts of night gear, talking with a kind of tragic gusto from one to another. Here, 
again, I must run the gauntlet of a half-dozen questions, the rattle all the while 
sounding nearer; but as I was not walking inordinately quick, as I spoke like a 
gentleman, and the lamps were too dim to show my dress, I carried it off once 
more. One person, indeed, inquired where I was off to at that hour. 

I replied vaguely and cheerfully, and as I escaped at one end of this dangerous 
pass I could see the watchman’s lantern entering by the other. I was now safe 
on a dark country highway, out of sight of lights and out of the fear of watchmen. 
And yet I had not gone above a hundred yards before a fellow made an ugly 
rush at me from the roadside. I avoided him with a leap, and stood on guard, 
cursing my empty hands, wondering whether I had to do with an officer or’ a 
mere footpad, and scarce knowing which to wish. My assailant stood a little ; in 
the thick darkness I could see him bob and sidle as though he were feinting at 
me for an advantageous onfall. ‘Then he spoke. 

“My goo’ frien’,” says he, and at the first word I pricked my ears, “my goo’ 
frien’, will you oblishe me with lil neshary infamation ? Whish roa’ t’ Cramond?” 

I laughed out clear and loud, stepped up to the convivialist, took him by the 
shoulders and faced him about. ‘My good friend,” said I, “I believe I know 
what is best for you much better than yourself, and may God forgive you the 
fright you have given me! ‘There, get you gone to Edinburgh!” And I gave him 
a shove, which he obeyed with the passive agility of a ball, and disappeared 
incontinently in the darkness down the road by which I had myself come. 

Once clear of this foolish fellow, I went on again up a gradual hill, descended 
on the other side through the houses of a country village, and came at last to the 
bottom of the main ascent leading to the Pentlands and my destination. I~was 
some way up when the fog began to lighten; a little farther, and I stepped by 
degrees into a clear starry night, and saw in front of me, and quite distinct, the 
summits of the Pentlands, and behind, the valley of the Forth and the city of my 
late captivity buried under a lake of vapour. I had but one encounter—that of a 
farm-cart, which I heard, from a great way ahead of me, creaking nearer in the 
night, and which passed me about the point of dawn like a thing seen in a 
dream, with two silent figures in the inside nodding to the horse’s steps. | 
presume they were asleep; by the shawl about her head and shoulders, one of 
them should be a woman. Soon, by concurrent steps, the day began to break 
and the fog to subside and roll away. ‘The east grew luminous and was_ barred 
with chilly colours, and the Castle on its rock, and the spires and chimneys of 
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the upper town, took gradual shape, and arose, like islands, out of the receding 
cloud. All about me was still and sylvan; the road mounting and winding, with 
nowhere a sign of any passenger, the birds chirping, | suppose for warmth, the 
boughs of the trees knocking together, and the red leaves falling in the wind. 

It was broad day, but still bitter cold and the sun not up, when I came in 
view of my destination. <A single gable and chimney of the cottage peeped over 
the shoulder of the hill; not far off, and a trifle higher on the mountain, a_ tall 
old whitewashed farmhouse stood among trees, beside a falling brook ; beyond 
were rough hills of pasture. I bethought me that shepherd folk were early risers, 
and if I were once seen skulking in that neighbourhood it might prove the ruin 
of my prospects ; took advantage of a line of hedge, and worked myself up in its 
shadow till I was come under the garden wall of my friends’ house. The cottage 
was a little quaint place of many rough-cast gables and grey roofs. It had something 
the air of a rambling infinitesimal cathedral, the body of it rising in the midst two 
storeys high, with a steep-pitched roof, and sending out upon all hands (as it were 
chapter-houses, chapels, and transepts) one-storeyed and dwarfish projections. ‘To 
add to this appearance, it was grotesquely decorated with crockets and gargoyles, 
ravished from some medizval church. ‘The place seemed hidden away, being not 
only concealed in the trees of the garden, but, on the side on which | approached it, 
buried as high as the eaves by the rising of the ground. About the walls of the 
garden there went a line of well-grown elms and beeches, the first entirely bare, the 
last still pretty well covered with red leaves, and the centre was occupied with a 
thicket of laurel and holly, in which I could see arches cut and paths winding. 

I was now within hail of my friends, and not much the better. The house 
appeared asleep; yet if I attempted to wake any one, I had no guarantee it might 
not prove either the aunt with the gold eyeglasses (whom I could only remember 
with trembling), or some ass of a servant-maid who should burst out screaming at 
sight of me. Higher up | could hear and see a shepherd shouting to his dogs 
and striding on the rough sides of the mountain, and it was clear | must get to 
cover without loss of time. No doubt the holly thickets would have proved a very 
suitable retreat, but there was mounted on the wall a sort of signboard not 
uncommon in the country of Great Britain, and very damping to the adventurous: 
Sprinc Guns AND MAN-TRaAps was the legend that it bore. I have learned since 
that these advertisements, three times out of four, were in the nature of Quaker 
guns on a disarmed battery, but I had not learned it then, and even so, the odds 
would not have been good enough. For a choice, I would a hundred times 
sooner be returned to Edinburgh Castle and my corner in the bastion, than to 
leave my foot in a steel trap or have to digest the contents of an automatic 
blunderbuss. ‘There was but one chance left—that Ronald or Flora might be the 
first to come abroad ; and in order to profit by this chance if it occurred, I got 
me on the cope of the wall in a place where it was screened by the thick branches 
of a beech, and sat there waiting. 

As the day wore on, the sun came very pleasantly out. I had been awake all 
night, I had undergone the most violent agitations of mind and body, and it is 
not so much to be wondered at, as it was exceedingly unwise and foolhardy, that 
I should have dropped into a doze. From this I awakened to the characteristic 
sound of digging, looked down, and saw immediately below me the back view of 
a gardener in a stable waistcoat. Now he would appear steadily immersed in his 
business ; anon, to my more immediate terror, he would straighten his back, stretch 
his arms, gaze about the otherwise deserted garden, and relish a deep pinch of 
snuff. It was my first thought to drop from the wall upon the other side. <A 
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glance sufficed to show me that even the way by which I had come was now cut 
off, and the field behind me already occupied by a couple of shepherds’ assistants 
and a score or two of sheep. I have named the talismans on which I habitually 
depend, but here was a conjuncture in which both were wholly useless. The 
copestone of a wall arrayed with broken bottles is no favourable rostrum; and | 
might be as eloquent as Pitt, and as fascinating as Richelieu, and neither the 
gardener nor the shepherd lads would care a halfpenny. In short, there was no 
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escape possible from my absurd position: there I must continue to sit until one or 
other of my neighbours should raise his eyes and give the signal for my capture. 

The part of the wall on which (for my sins) I was posted could be scarce less 
than twelve feet high on the inside; the leaves of the beech which made a fashion 
of sheltering me were already partly fallen; and I was thus not only perilously 
exposed myself, but enabled to command some part of the garden walks and 
(under an evergreen arch) the front lawn and windows of the cottage. For long 
nothing stirred except my friend with the spade; then I heard the opening of a 
sash ; and presently after saw Miss Flora appear in a morning wrapper and come 
strolling hitherward between the borders, pausing and visiting her flowers—herself 
as fair. There was a friend ; ere, immediately beneath me, an unknown quantity 

the gardener: how to communicate with the one and not attract the notice of 
the other? To make a noise was out of the question; I dared scarce to breathe. 
I held myself ready to make a gesture as soon as she should look, and she looked 
in every possible direction but the one. She was interested in the vilest tuft of 
chickweed, she gazed at the summit of the mountain, she came even immediately 
below me and conversed on the most fastidious topics with the gardener; but to 
the top of that wall she would not dedicate a glance! At last she began to retrace 
her steps in the direction of the cottage ; whereupon, becoming quite desperate, I 
broke off a piece of plaster, took a happy aim, and hit her with it in the nape of 
the neck. She clapped her hand to the place, turned about, looked on all sides 
for an explanation, and spying me (as indeed I was parting the branches to make 
it the more easy), half uttered and half swallowed down again a cry of surprise. 

The infernal gardener was erect upon the instant. ‘“What’s your wull, miss?” 
said he. 

Her readiness amazed me. She had already turned and was gazing in the 
opposite direction. ‘“ ‘There’s a child among the artichokes,” she said. 

“The Plagues of Egyp’! JZ’ see to them!” cried the gardener truculently, 
and with a hurried waddle disappeared among the evergreens. 

That moment she turned, she came running towards me, her arms. stretched 
out, her face incarnadined for the one moment with heavenly blushes, the next pale 
as death. ‘‘ Monsieur de Saint-Yves !” 

“My dear young lady,” I said, “this is the damnedest liberty—I know it! But 
what else was I to do?” 

“You have escaped ?” said she. 

“Tf you call this escape,” I replied. 

“But you cannot possibly stop there!” she cried. 

“T know it,” said I. ‘“‘ And where am I to go?” 

She struck her hands together. ‘I have it!” she exclaimed. ‘ Come down by 
the beech trunk—you must leave no footprint in the border—quickly, before Robie 
can get back! I am the hen-wife here: I keep the key; you must go into the 
hen-house—for the moment.” 


she said. 


I was by her side at once. Both cast a hasty glance at the blank windows of 
the cottage and so much as was visible of the garden alleys ; it seemed there was 
none to observe us. She caught me by the sleeve and ran. It was no time for 
compliments ; hurry breathed upon our necks; and I ran along with her to the 
next corner of the garden, where a wired court and a board hovel standing in a 
grove of trees advertised my place of refuge. She thrust me in without a word; 
the bulk of the fowls were at the same time emitted; and I found myself the 
next moment locked in alone with half a dozen sitting hens. In the twilight of 
the place all fixed their eyes on me severely, and seemed to upbraid me with 
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some crying impropriety. Doubtless the hen has always a puritanic appearance, 
although (in its own behaviour) I could never observe it to be more particular 
than its neighbours. But conceive a British hen! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE HEN-HOUSE. 


I was half an hour at least in the society of these distressing bipeds, and alone 
with my own reflections and necessities. [I was in great pain of my flayed hands, 
and had nothing to treat them with; I was hungry and thirsty, and had nothing 
to eat or to drink; I was thoroughly tired, and there was no place for me to sit. 
To be sure there was the floor, but nothing could be imagined less inviting. 

At the sound of approaching footsteps, my good-humour was restored. The 
key rattled in the lock, and Master Ronald’ entered, closed the door behind him, 
and leaned his back to it. 

“T say, you know!” he said, and shook a sullen young head. 

“T know it’s a liberty,” said I. 

“Tt’s infernally awkward: my position is infernally embarrassing,” said he. 

“ Well,” said I, “and what do you think of mine?” 

‘This seemed to pose him entirely, and he remained gazing upon me with a con- 
vincing air of youth and innocence. I could have laughed, but I was not so inhumane. 

“Tam in your hands,” said I, with a little gesture. ‘ You must do with me 
what you think right.” 

“ Ah, yes!” he cried: “if 1 knew!” 

“ You see,” said I, “it would be different if you had received your commission, 
Properly speaking, you are not yet a combatant; I have ceased to be one; and 
I think it arguable that we are just in the position of one ordinary gentleman to 
another, where friendship usually comes before the law. Observe, I only say 


arguable. For God’s sake, don’t think I wish to dictate an opinion. These are 
the sort of nasty little businesses, inseparable from war, which every gentleman 
must decide for himself. If I were in your place——” 


“Ay, what would you do, then?” says he. 

‘““Upon my word, I do not know,” said I. “ Hesitate, as you are doing, I believe.” 

“J will tell you,” he said. “I have a kinsman, and it is what 4e would think, 
that I am thinking. It is General Graham of Lynedoch—Sir Thomas Graham. 
I scarcely know him, but I believe I admire him more than I do God.” 

“JT admire him a good deal myself,” said I, “and have good reason to. I 
have fought with him, been beaten, and run away. Vent, victus sum, evas?.” 

“ What!” he cried. “You were at Barossa?” 

“There and back, which many could not say,” said I. “It was a pretty affair 
and a hot one, and the Spaniards behaved abominably, as they usually did in a 
pitched field; the Marshal Duke of Belluno made a fool of himself, and not for 
the first time; and your friend Sir Thomas had the best of it, so far as there was 
any best. He is a brave and ready officer.” 

“Now, then, you will understand!” said the boy. ‘I wish to please Sir 
Thomas : what would he do?” 

“Well, I can tell you a story,” said I, “a true one too, and about this very 
combat of Chiclana, or Barossa as you call it. I was in the Eighth of the Line; 
we lost the eagle of the First Battalion, more betoken, but it cost you dear. Well, 
we had repulsed more charges than I care to count, when your 87th Regiment 
came on at a foot’s pace, very slow but very steady; in front of them a mounted 
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officer, his hat in his hand, white-haired, and talking very quietly to the battalions. 
Our Major, Vigo-Roussillon, set spurs to his horse and galloped out to sabre him, 
but seeing him an old man, very handsome, and as composed as if he were in a 
coffee-house, lost heart and galloped back again. Only, you see, they had been 
very close together for the moment, and looked each other in the eyes. Soon after 
the Major was wounded, taken prisoner, and carried into Cadiz. One fine day they 
announced to him the visit of the General, Sir Thomas Graham. ‘Well, sir,’ said 
the General, taking him by the hand, ‘1 think we were face to face upon the field.’ 
It was the white-haired officer !” 

“Ah!” cried the boy,—his eyes were burning. 

“Well, and here is the point,” I continued. ‘Sir Thomas fed the Major from 
his own table from that day, and served him with six covers.” 

“Ves, it is a beautiful-—a beautiful story,” said Ronald. ‘And yet somehow 
it is not the same—is it?” 

“TI admit it freely,” said I. 

The’ boy stood awhile brooding. ‘“ Well, I take my risk of it,” he cried. “1 
believe it’s treason to my sovereign—I believe there is an infamous punishment for 
such a crime—and yet I’m hanged if I can give you up.” 

I was as much moved as he. “I could almost beg you to do otherwise,” I 
said. “I was a brute to come to you, a brute and a coward. You are a noble 
enemy; you will make a noble soldier.” And with rather a happy idea of a 
compliment for this warlike youth, I stood up straight and gave him the salute. 

He was for a moment confused ; his face flushed. ‘* Well, well, I must be getting 
you something to eat, but it will not be for six,” he added, with a smile: “ only 
what we can get smuggled out. ‘There is my aunt in the road, you see,” and he 
locked me in again with the indignant hens. 

I always smile when I recall that young fellow; and_ yet, if the reader were 
to smile also, 1 should feel ashamed. If my son shall be only like him when he 
comes to that age, it will be a brave day for me and not a bad one for France. 

At the same time I cannot pretend that I was sorry when his sister succeeded 
in his place. She brought me a few crusts of bread and a jug of milk, which she 
had handsomely laced with whisky after the Scottish manner. 

“TI am so sorry,” she said: “I dared not bring you anything more. We are so 
small a family, and my aunt keeps such an eye upon the servants. I have put some 
whisky in the milk—it is more wholesome so—and with eggs you will be able to make 
something of a meal. How many eggs will you be wanting to that milk? for I must 
be taking the others to my aunt—that is my excuse for being here. I should think 
three or four. Do you know how to beat them in? or shall I do it?” 

Willing to detain her a while longer in the hen-house, I displayed my bleeding 
palms ; at which she cried out aloud. 

“My dear Miss Flora, you cannot make an omelette without breaking eggs,” 
said I; “and it is no bagatelle to escape from Edinburgh Castle. One of us, | 
think, was even killed.” 


? 
“And you are as white as a rag, too,” she exclaimed, “and can hardly stand! 
Here is my shawl, sit down upon it here in the corner, and I will beat your eggs. 


55 


See, I have brought a fork too; I should have been a good person to take care of 


Jacobites cr Covenanters in old days! You shall have more to eat this evening ; 
Ronald is to bring it you from town. We have money enough, although no food 
that we can call our own. Ah, if Ronald and I kept house, you should not be 
lying in this shed! He admires you so much.” 

“ My dear friend,” said I, “for God’s sake do not embarrass me with more alms. 














‘**Well, | must be getting you something to eat. 


I loved to receive them from that hand, so long as they were needed; but they 
are so no more, and whatever else | may lack—and I lack everything—it is not 


money.” I pulled out my sheaf of notes and detached the top one: it was written 

for ten pounds, and signed by that very famous individual, Abraham Newlands. 

“QOblige me, as you would like me to oblige your brother if the parts were reversed, 

and take this note for the expenses. I shall need not only food, but clothes.” 
“Lay it on the ground,” said she. “I must not stop my beating.” 

* “You are not offended?” I exclaimed. 


She answered me by a look that was a reward in itself, and seemed to imply 
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the most heavenly offers for the future. There was in it a shadow of reproach, 
and such warmth of communicative cordiality as left me speechless. I watched her 
instead till her hens’ milk was ready. 

“Now,” said she, “taste that.” 

I did so, and swore it was nectar. She collected her eggs and crouched in 
front of mé to watch me eat. There was about this tall young lady at the moment 
an air of motherliness delicious to behold. I am like the English general, and to 
this day I ,still wonder at my moderation. 

“What sort of clothes will you be wanting?” said she. 

“The clothes of a gentleman,” said I. “ Right or wrong, I think it is the part I 
am best qualified to play. Mr. St. Ives (for that’s to be my name upon the journey) 
I conceive as rather a theatrical figure, and his make-up should be to match.” 

“And yet there is a difficulty,” said she. “If you got coarse clothes the fit 
would hardly matter. But the clothes of a fine gentleman—oh, it is absolutely 
necessary that these should fit! And above all, with your”—she paused a moment 
—‘“to our ideas somewhat noticeable manners.” 

“ Alas for my poor manners!” said I. “ But, my dear friend Flora, these little 
noticeabilities are just what mankind has to suffer under. Yourself, you see, you're 
very noticeable even when you come in a crowd to visit poor prisoners in the Castle.” 

I was afraid I should frighten my good angel visitant away, and without the 
smallest breath of pause went on to add a few directions as to stuffs and colours. 

She opened big eyes upon me. “Oh, Mr. St. Ives!” she cried—‘‘if that is to 
be your name—I do not say they would not be becoming; but for a journey, do 
you think they would be wise? Iam afraid ”—she gave a pretty break of laughter 
—“T am afraid they would be daft-like !” 

“Well, and am I not daft?” I asked her. 

“1 do begin to think you are,” said she. 

“There it is, then!” said I. ‘I have been long enough a figure of fun. Can 
you not feel with me that perhaps the bitterest thing in this captivity has been the 
clothes? Make me a captive—bind me with chains if you like—but let me be 
still myself. You do not know what it is to be a walking travesty—among foes,” 
I added, bitterly. 

“Oh, but you are too unjust!” she cried. “You speak as though any one ever 
dreamed of laughing at you. But no one did. We were all pained to the heart. 
Even my aunt—though sometimes I do think she was not quite in good taste—you 
should have seen her and heard her at home! She took so much interest. Every 
patch in your clothes made us sorry; it should have been a sister’s work.” 

“That is what I never had—a sister,” said I. “ But since you say that I did 
not make you laugh 

“Oh, Mr. St. Ives! never!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Not for one moment. It was all 
too sad. To see a gentleman x 

“In the clothes of a harlequin, and begging ?” I suggested. 

“To see a gentleman in distress, and nobly supporting it,” she said. 

“And do you not understand, my fair foe,” said I, “that even if all were as 
you say—even if you had thought my travesty were becoming—I should be only 
the more anxious, for my sake, for my country’s sake, and for the sake of your 
kindness, that you should see him whom you have helped as God meant him to 
be seen? that you should have something to remember him by at least more 
characteristic than a misfitting sulphur-yellow suit, and half a week’s beard ?” 

“You think a great deal too much of clothes,” she said. “I am not that kind 
of girl.” 
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“And I am afraid I am that kind of a man,” said I. ‘But do not think of 
me too harshly for that. I talked just now of something to remember by. I have 
many of them myself, of these beautiful reminders, of these keepsakes, that | 
cannot be parted from until 1 lose memory and life. Many of them are great 
things, many of them are high virtues—charity, mercy, faith. But some of them 
are trivial enough. Miss Flora, do you remember the day that I first saw you, the 
day of the strong east wind? Miss Flora, shall I tell you what you wore?” 

We had both risen to our feet, and she had her hand already on the door to 
go. Perhaps this attitude emboldened me to profit by the last seconds of our 
interview ; and it certainly rendered her escape the more easy. 

“Oh, you are too romantic!” she said, laughing ; and with that my sun was 
blown out, my enchantress had fled away, and I was again left alone in the twilight 
with the lady hens. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THREE IS COMPANY, AND FOUR NONE. 


THE rest of the day I slept in the corner of the hen-house upon Flora’s shawl. 
Nor did I awake until a light shone suddenly in my eyes, and starting up with a 
gasp (for, indeed, at the moment I dreamed I was still swinging from the Castle 
battlements) I found Ronald bending over me with a lantern. It appeared it was 
past midnight, that I had slept about sixteen hours, and that Flora had returned 
her poultry to the shed and I had heard her not. I could not but wonder if she 
had stooped to look at me as I slept. ‘The puritan hens now slept irremediably ; 
and being cheered with the promise of supper I wished them an ironical good- 
night, and was lighted across the garden and noiselessly admitted to a bedroom 
on the ground floor of the cottage. There I found soap, water, razors—offered 
me diffidently by my beardless host—and an outfit of new clothes. To be shaved 
again without depending on the barber of the gaol was a source of a delicious, 


if a childish joy. My hair was sadly too long, but I was none so unwise as to 
make an attempt on it myself. And, indeed, I thought it did not wholly 


misbecome me as it was, being by nature curly. ‘The clothes were about as good 
as I expected. ‘The waistcoat was of toilenet, a pretty piece, the trousers of fine 
kerseymere, and the coat sat extraordinarily well. Altogether, when I beheld this 
changeling in the glass, I kissed my hand to him. 

“My dear fellow,” said I, “have you no scent?” 

“Good God, no!” cried Ronald. ‘“ What do you want of scent ?” 

“Capital thing on a campaign,” said I. “.But I can do without.” 

I was now led, with the same precautions against noise, into the little bow- 
windowed dining-room of the cottage. The shutters were up, the lamp _guiltily 
turned low; the beautiful Flora greeted me in a whisper; and when I was set 
down to table, the pair proceeded to help me with precautions that might have 
seemed excessive in the Ear of Dionysius. 

“She sleeps up there,” observed the boy, pointing to the ceiling; and the 
knowledge that I was so imminently near to the resting-place of that gold eyeglass 
touched even myself with some uneasiness. 

Our excellent youth had imported from the city a meat pie, and I was glad to 
find it flanked with a decanter of really admirable wine of Oporto. While I ate, 
Ronald entertained me with the news of the city, which had naturally rung all day 
with our escape: troops and mounted messengers had ‘followed each other forth at 
all hours and in all directions ; but according to the last intelligence no recapture 
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had been made. Opinion in town was very favourable to us: our courage was 
applauded, and many professed regret that our ultimate chance of escape should 
be so small. ‘The man who had fallen was one Sombref, a peasant ; he was one 
who slept in a different part of the Castle; and I was thus assured that the whole 
of my former companions had attained their liberty, and Shed A was untenanted. 

From this we wandered insensibly into other topics. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the pleasure 1 took to be thus sitting at the same table with Flora, in 
the clothes of a gentleman, at liberty and in the full possession of my spirits and 
resources ; of all of which I had need, because it was necessary that I should 
support at the same time two opposite characters, and at once play the cavalier 
and lively soldier for the eyes of Ronald, and to the ears of Flora maintain the 
same profound and sentimental note that I had already sounded. Certainly there 
are days when all goes well with a man; when his wit, his digestion, his mistress 
are in a conspiracy to spoil him, and even the weather smiles upon his wishes. I 
will only say of myself upon that evening that I surpassed my expectations, and 
was privileged to delight my hosts. Little by little they forgot their terrors and 
I my caution; until at last we were brought back to earth by a catastrophe that 
might very easily have been foreseen, but was not the less astonishing to us when 
it occurred. 

I had filled all the glasses. “I have a toast to propose,” I whispered, “ or 
rather three, but all so inextricably interwoven that they will not bear dividing. 1 
wish first to drink to the health of a brave and therefore a generous enemy. He 
found me disarmed, a fugitive and helpless. Like the lion, he disdained so poor 
a triumph ; and when he might have vindicated an easy valour, he preferred to 
make a friend. I wish that we should next drink to a fairer and a more tender 
foe. She found me in prison; she cheered me with a priceless sympathy ; what she 
has done since, I know she has done in mercy, and I only pray—I dare scarce 
hope—her mercy may prove to have been merciful. And I wish to conjoin with 
these, for the first and perhaps the last time, the health—and I fear I may already say 
the memory—of one who has fought, not always without success, against the soldiers 
of your nation; but who came here, vanquished already, only to be vanquished 
again by the loyal hand of the one, by the unforgettable eyes of the other.” 

It is to be feared I may have lent at times a certain resonancy to my voice ; 
it is to be feared that Ronald, who was none the better for his own hospitality, 
may have set down his glass with something of a clang. Whatever may have been 
the cause, at least, I had scarce finished my compliment before we were aware of 
a thump upon the ceiling overhead. It was to be thought some very solid body 
had descended to the floor from the level (possibly) of a bed. I have never seen 
consternation painted in more lively colours than on the faces of my hosts. It 
was proposed to smuggle me forth into the garden, or to conceal my form under 
a horsehair sofa which stood against the wall. For the first expedient, as was now 
plain by the approaching footsteps, there was no longer time; from the second I 
recoiled with indignation. 

“My dear creatures,” said I, “let us die, but do not let us be ridiculous.” 


The words were still upon my lips when the door opened and my friend of 


the gold eyeglass appeared, a memorable figure, on the threshold. In one hand 
she bore a bedroom candlestick ; in the other, with the steadiness of a dragoon, 
a horse-pistol. She was wound about in shawls which did not wholly conceal 
the candid fabric of her nightdress, and surmounted by a nightcap of portentous 
architecture. Thus accoutred, she made her entrance; laid down the candle and 
pistol, as no longer called for ; looked about the room with a silence more eloquent 
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than oaths; and then, in a 
thrilling voice—‘*‘lo whom have 
I the pleasure?” she said, ad- 
dressing me with a ghost of 
a bow. 

“ Madam, I am charmed, I 
am sure,” said I. ‘* The story 
is a little long; and our meet- 
ing, however welcome, was for 
the moment entirely unexpected 
by myself. I am sure ” but 
here I found I was quite sure 
of nothing, and tried again. “I 
have the honour,” I began, and 
found I had the honour to be 
only exceedingly confused. With 
that, I threw myself outright 
upon her mercy. “ Madam, I 
must be more frank with you,” 





I resumed. ‘‘ You have alieady 
proved your charity and compas- 
sion for the French prisoners. 
I am one of these; and if my 
appearance be not too much 
changed, you may even yet 
recognise in me that Oddity who 
had the good fortune more than 
once to make you smile.” 

Still gazing upon me through 
her glass, she uttered an unecom- 
promising grunt; and_ then, 
turning to her niece—“ Flora,” 
said she, ‘‘ how comes he here ? ” 

The culprits poured out for 
a while an antiphony of ex- 
planations, which died out at 
last in a miserable silence. 

“T think at least you might 
have told your aunt,” she snorted. 








‘*In one hand she bore a bedroom candlestick, 
. in the other a horse-pistol." 


“Madam,” I interposed, “they were about to do so. It is my fault if it be 
not done already. But I made it my prayer that your slumbers might be respected, 
and this necessary formula of my presentation should be delayed until to-morrow 
in the morning.” 

The old lady regarded me with undissembled incredulity, to which I was able 
to find no better repartee than a profound and I trust graceful reverence. 

“French prisoners are very well in their place,” she said, “but I cannot see 
that their place is in my private dining-room.” 

“Madam,” said I, “I hope it may be said without offence, but (except the Castle of 
Edinburgh) I cannot think upon the spot from which I would so readily be absent.” 

At this, to my relief, I thought I could perceive a vestige of a smile to steal 
upon that iron countenance and to be bitten immediately in. 
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“And if it is a fair question, what do they call ye?” she asked. 
** At your service, the Vicomte Anne de St.-Yves,” said I. 


“ Mosha the Viscount,” said she, “I am afraid you do us plain people a great 
deal too much honour.” 

“My dear lady,” said I, “let us be serious for a moment. What was I to 
do? Where was I to go? And how can you be angry with these benevolent 
children, who took pity on one so unfortunate as myself? Your humble servant 
is no such terrific adventurer that you should come out against him with horse 
pistols and ”-——smiling—‘ bedroom candlesticks. It is but a young gentleman in 
extreme distress, hunied upon every side, and asking no more than to escape from 
his pursuers. I know your character, I read it in your face ”——the heart trembled 
in my body as I said these daring words. “There are unhappy English prisoners 
in France at this day, perhaps at this hour. Perhaps at this hour they kneel as 
I do; they take the hand of her who might conceal or assist them ; they press it 
to their lips as I do——” 

“Here, here!” cried the old lady, breaking from my solicitations. “ Behave 
yourself before folk! Saw ever any one the match of that? And on earth, my 
dears, what are we to do with him?” 

“Pack him off, my dear lady,” said I: “ pack off the impudent fellow double- 
quick! And if it may be, and your good heart allows it, help him a little on the 
way he has to go.” 

“What’s this pie?” she cried stridently. ‘ Where is this pie from, Flora ?” 

No answer was vouchsafed by my unfortunate and (I may say) extinct 
accomplices. 

“Ts that my port?” she pursued. “ Hough! Will somebody give me a glass 
of my port wine?” 

I made haste to serve her. 

She looked at me over the rim with an extraordinary expression. ‘I hope ye 
liked it?” said she. 

“Tt is even a magnificent wine,” said I. 

“ Awell, it was my father laid it down,” she said. ‘There were few knew more 
about port wine than my father, God rest him!” She settled herself in a chair 
with an alarming air of resolution. “ And so there is some particular direction 
that you wish to go in?” said she. 

“Oh,” said I, following her example, “1 am by no means such a vagrant as 
you suppose. I have good friends, if I could get to them, for which all I want 
is to be once clear of Scotland: and I have money for the road.” And _ I 
produced my bundle. 

“English bank-notes?” she said. “That’s not very handy for Scotland. — It’s 
been some fool of an Englishman that’s given you these, I’m thinking. How 
much is it?” 

“1 declare to heaven I never thought to count!” I exclaimed. ‘ But that is 
soon remedied.” 

And I counted out ten notes of ten pound each,.all in the name of Abraham 
Newlands, and five bills of country bankers for as many guineas. 

“One hundred and twenty-six pound five,” cried the old lady. “ And you carry 
such a sum about you, and have not so much as counted it! If you are not a 
thief, you must allow you are very thief-like.” 

‘“And yet, madam, the money is legitimately mine,” said I. 

She took one of the bills and held it up. “Is there any probability, now, that 
this could be traced?” she asked. 
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f “ None, | should suppose; and if it were, it would be no matter,” said I. 
“With your usual penetration, you guessed right. An Englishman brought it me. 


It reached me, through the hands of his English solicitor, from my great-uncle, 
the Comte de Kéroual de Saint-Yves, I believe the richest émzgré in London.” 

‘IT can do no more than take your word for it,” said she. 

*“ And I trust, madam, not less,” said I. 

“ Well,” said she, “at this rate the matter may be feasible. I will cash one 
of these five-guinea bills, less the exchange, and give you silver and Scots notes 
to bear you as far as the border. Beyond that, Mosha the Viscount, you will 
have to depend upon yourself.” 

“T could not but express a civil hesitation as to whether the amount would 

' suffice, in my case, for so long a journey. 

‘ “ Ay,” said she, “but you havenae heard me out. For if you are not too fine 
a gentleman to travel with a pair of drovers, I believe I have found the very 
thing, and the Lord forgive me for a treasonable old wife! There are a couple 
stopping up by with the shepherd-man at the farm ; to-morrow they will take the 
road for England, probably by skriegh of day—and in my opinion you had _ best 
be travelling with the stots,” said she. 

*“ Kor Heaven’s sake do not suppose me to be so effeminate a character !” 
I cried. ‘An old soldier of Napoleon is certainly beyond suspicion. But, dear 
lady, to what end? and how is the society of these excellent gentlemen supposed 
to help me?” 

“ My dear sir,” said she, “ you do not at all understand your own predicament, 
and must just leave your matters in the hands of those who do. I daresay you 
have never even heard tell of the drove-roads or the drovers; and I am certainly 
not going to sit up all night to explain it to you. Suffice it, that it is me who is 
arranging this affair—the more shame to me !—and that is the way ye have to go. 
Ronald,” she continued, “away up-by to the shepherds; rowst them out of their 
Fe beds, and make it perfectly distinct that Sim is not to leave till he has seen me.” 

Ronald was nothing loath to escape from his aunt’s neighbourhood, and left the 
room and the cottage with a silent expedition that was more like flight than mere 
obedience. Meanwhile the old lady turned to her niece. 


“And I would like to know what we are to do with him the night!” she cried. 
“ Ronald and I meant to put him in the hen-house,” said the encrimsoned 
; llora. 


“And I can tell you he is to go to no such a place,” replied the aunt. “ Hen- 
house, indeed! If a guest he is to be, he shall sleep in no mortal henhouse. 
Your room is the most fit, I think, if he will consent to occupy it on so great a 
suddenty. And as for you, Flora, you shall sleep with me.” 

I could not help admiring the prudence and tact of this old dowager, and of 
course it was not for me to make objections. Ere I well knew how, I was alone 
with a flat candlestick, which is not the most sympathetic of companions, and 
stood studying the snuff in a frame of mind between triumph and_ chagrin. 
All had gone well with my flight: the masterful lady who had arrogated to herself 
the arrangement of the details gave me every confidence; and I saw myself 
already arriving at my uncle’s door. But, alas! it was another story with my love 
affair. I had seen and spoken with her alone; I had ventured boldly ; I had been 
not ill received; I had seen her change colour, had enjoyed. the undissembled 
kindness of her eyes; and now, in a moment, down comes upon the scene that 
apocalyptic figure with the nightcap and the horse-pistol, and with the very wind 
of her coming behold me separated from my love! Gratitude and admiration 
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contended in my breast with the extreme of natural rancour. My appearance in 
her house at past midnight had an air (I could not disguise it from myself) that 
was insolent and underhand, and could not but minister to the worst suspicions. 
And the old lady had taken it well. Her generosity was no more to be called in 
question than her courage, and I was afraid .that her intelligence would be found 
to match. Certainly, Miss Flora had to support some shrewd looks, and certainly 
she had been troubled. I could see but the one way before me: to profit by an 
excellent bed, to try to sleep soon, to be stirring early, and to hope for some 
renewed occasion in the morning. ‘To have said so much and yet to say no 
more, to go out into the world upon so half-hearted a parting, was more than | 
could accept. 

It is my belief that the benevolent fiend sat up all night to baulk me. She 
was at my bedside with a candle long ere day, roused me, laid out for me a 
damnable misfit of clothes, and bade me pack my own (which were wholly unsuited 
to the journey) in a bundle. Sore grudging, I arrayed myself in a suit of some 
country fabric, as delicate as sackcloth and about as becoming as a shroud ; and, 
on coming forth, found the dragon had prepared for me a hearty breakfast. She 
took the head of the table, poured out the tea, and entertained me as I ate with 
a great deal of good sense and a conspicuous lack of charm. How often did I 
not regret the change !—how often compare her, and condemn her in the comparison, 
with her charming niece! But if my entertainer was not beautiful, she had 
certainly been busy in my interest. Already she was in communication with my 
destined fellow-travellers ; and the device on which she had struck appeared entirely 
suitable. I was a young Englishman who had outrun the constable; warrants were 
out against me in Scotland, and it had become needful I should pass the border 
without loss of time, and privately. 

“T have given a very good account of you,” said she, “which I hope you 


may justify. I told them there was nothing against you beyond the fact that you 
were put to the haw (if that is the right word) for debt.” 
“I pray God you have the expression incorrectly, ma’am,” said I. “I do not 


give myself out for a person easily alarmed ; but you must admit there is something 
barbarous and medizval in the sound well qualified to startle a poor foreigner.” 

“Tt is the name of a process in Scots Law, and need alarm no honest man,” 
said she. ‘But you are a very idle-minded young gentleman; you must still have 

*your joke, I see: I only hope you will have no cause to regret it.” 

“] pray you not to suppose, because I speak lightly, that I do not feel deeply,” 
said I. “Your kindness has quite conquered me; I lay myself at your disposition, 
I beg you to believe, with real tenderness; I pray you to consider me from 
henceforth as the most devoted of your friends.” 

“Well, well,” she said, “here comes your devoted friend the drover. Vm 
thinking he will be eager for the road; and I will not be easy myself till I see 
you well off the premises, and the dishes washed, before my servant-woman wakes. 
Praise God, we have gotten one that is a treasure at the sleeping !” 

The morning was already beginning to be blue in the trees of the garden, and 
to put to shame the candle by which I had breakfasted. ‘The lady rose from table, 
and I had no choice but to follow her example. All the time I was beating my 
brains for any means by which I should be able to get a word apart with Flora, 
or find the time to write her a billet. The windows had been open while I 
breakfasted, I suppose to ventilate the room from any traces of my passage there ; 
and, Master Ronald appearing on the front lawn, my ogre leaned forth to address him. 
“ Ronald,” she said, “wasn’t that Sim that went by the wall ?” 
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I snatched my advantage. Right at her back there was pen, ink, and paper laid 
out. I wrote: “I love you”; and before I had time to write more, or so much 
as to blot what I had written, I was again under the guns of the gold eyeglasses. 

“Tt’s time,” she began; and then, as she observed my occupation, “ Umph !” 
she broke off. ‘‘Ye have something to write?” she demanded. 

“Some notes, madam,” said I, bowing with alacrity. 

“Notes,” she said; “or a note?” 

“There is doubtless some /imesse of the English language that I do not 
comprehend,” said I. 

“T’ll contrive, however, to make my meaning very plain to ye, Mosha le 
Viscount,” she continued. ‘I suppose you desire to be considered a gentleman?” 

“Can you doubt it, madam?” said I. 

*T doubt very much, at least, whether you go to the right way about it,” she 
said. ‘You have come here to me, I cannot very well say how; I think you 
will admit you owe me some thanks, if it was only for the breakfast I made ye. 
But what are you to me? A waif young man, not so far to seek for looks and 
manners, with some English notes in your pocket and a price upon your head. I 
am a lady; I have been your hostess, with however little will; and I desire that 
this random acquaintance of yours with my family will cease and determine.” 

I believe I must have coloured. ‘‘ Madam,” said I, ‘the notes are of no 
importance ; and your least pleasure ought certainly to be my law. You have felt, 
and you have been pleased to express, a doubt of me. I tear them up.” Which 
you may be sure | did thoroughly. 

“'There’s a good lad!” said the dragon, and immediately led the way to the 
front lawn. 

The brother and sister were both waiting us here, and, as well as I could 
make out in the imperfect light, bore every appearance of having passed through 
a rather cruel experience. Ronald seemed ashamed to so much as catch my eye 
in the presence of his aunt, and was the picture of embarrassment. As for Flora, 
she had scarce the time to cast me one look before the dragon took her by the 
arm, and began to march across the garden in the extreme first glimmer of the 
dawn without exchanging speech. Ronald and I followed in equal silence. 

There was a door in that same high wall on the top of which I had sat 
perched no longer gone than yesterday morning. ‘This the old lady set open with 
a key; and on the other side we were aware of a rough-looking, thick-set man, 
leaning with his arms (through which was passed a formidable staff) on a dry-stone 
dyke. Him the old lady immediately addressed. 

“Sim,” said she, “this is the young gentleman.” 

Sim replied with an inarticulate grumble of sound, and a movement of one 
arm and his head, which did duty for a salutation. 

‘““Now, Mr. St. Ives,” said the old lady, “it’s high time for you to be taking 
the road. But first of all let me give the change of your five-guinea bill. Here 
are four pounds of it in British Linen notes, and the balance in small silver, less 
sixpence. Some charge a shilling, I believe, but I have given you the benefit of 
the doubt. See and guide it with all the sense that you possess.” 

‘““And here, Mr. St. Ives,” said Flora, speaking for the first time, “is a plaid 
which you will find quite necessary on so rough a journey. I hope you will take 
it from the hands of a Scotch friend,” she added, and her voice trembled. 

“Genuine holly: I cut it myself,” said Ronald, and gave me as good a cudgel 
as a man could wish for in a row. 

The formality of these gifts, and the waiting figure of the driver, told me loudly 
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“A rough-looking, thick-set man.” 





that I must be gone. I dropped on one knee and bade farewell to the aunt, 
kissing her hand. I did the like—but with how different a passion !—to her niece ; 
as for the boy, I took him to my arms and embraced him with a cordiality that 
seemed to strike him speechless. ‘ Farewell!” and “ Farewell!” I said. “1 shall 
never forget my friends. Keep me sometimes in memory. Farewell!’ With that 
I turned my back and began to walk away; and had scarce done so, when I 
heard the door in the high wall close behind me. Of course this was the aunt’s 
doing; and of course, if I know anything of human character, she would not let 
me go without some tart expressions. I declare, even if I had heard them, I 
should not have minded in the least, for I was quite persuaded that, whatever 
admirers I might be leaving behind me in Swanston Cottage, the aunt was not 
the least sincere. 


ROBERT Louis STEVENSON. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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HERE is probably not a more democratic institution in 
the world than the United States. Military Academy at 
West Point, New York. Each representative in Congress 
is empowered to appoint a cadet from his congressional 
district; and though the lower House of Congress is 
considered representative of the American people, surely 
their appointees to the Military Academy are more so. 
The House of Representatives is composed of politicians ; 

but their candidates to the Military Academy, being most often 
chosen by competitive examination, are from all walks of life, and 
one has only to see them drawn up in line, when they report for 
their entrance examination, to unhesitatingly pronounce them the 
most heterogeneous and ununiform lot imaginable. ‘The well-dressed 
city youth is alongside the boy from the farm, and both look as 
awkward as possible in their attempts to assume an erect and 
military carriage, to which they have not been trained and _ for 
which their clothing was decidedly not cut. ‘Their crudeness is 
exaggerated by contrast with the trim and_ graceful bearing of those who have 
preceded them into the ranks of the cadet battalion, and who now look down 
upon the new-comers, or “ beasts,” from a height probably appreciated by no one 
more fully than by the “beasts” themselves. Well does the writer remember the 
first cadet that he saw on reporting at the Academy as a candidate. Ascending 
the steps of the headquarters building, he met this young military god descending ; 

* See *‘ Sandhurst,” in preceding number. 
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and the vision of those immaculate white trousers and gloves, the grey coat 
covered with spherical bell buttons, and with such impressive though diminutive 
tails, the jaunty forage cap, and above all the undoubted air of superiority that 
carried him along without even a glance toward the abject creature ascending, 
created but one impression, and that was overwhelming: “1 might as well give it 
up right here, for I can never become like that.” 

The first few days or even weeks and months do not go far to alter such an 
impression, except perhaps to make the homesick youth wish he had never been 
born, or in some equally effective way had been prevented from coming to such a 
dreadful place. It is said that misery loves company; but there is a possibility of 
overdoing this as well as everything else, and the concentrated mass of utter 
wretchedness and low spirits among the new-comers would make a “vale of tears” 
seem almost cheerful. 

Having passed their entrance examination, the “beasts” are promoted to 
“plebes,” which designation they bear during their first year. 

The battalion having gone into camp across the parade, the “ plebes” are left 
during about three weeks in barracks under several cadet officers and corporals, 
whose entire time is occupied in imparting much-needed military information to 
their charges, keeping them constantly aware that they are personally of no importance 
whatever, and as machines they must the soonest possible get to running smoothly. 
Their rooms are inspected frequently, every article having its place strictly prescribed ; 
and the cadet inspector does not hesitate to require an entire rearrangement if his 
eye is offended by one or two misplaced articles. Three drills a day, each lasting 
an hour to an hour and a half, leave just enough time to be busily occupied in 
going to the quartermaster’s store to try on clothing, in arranging the room for 
inspection, in marching to meals, and in falling in ranks at retreat for a careful 
inspection of dress and carriage, so that the sound of “taps” is most welcome ; 
and so tired are the poor fellows, and so soundly do they sleep, that reveille at 
half-past five seems to come almost before their heads have touched the pillow. 

But when they join the battalion in camp it is even worse, for here are a 
hundred and fifty upper-class men ready to be amused and ingenious in devising 
plans to that end. The most of the hazing, or “deviling plebes” as it is called, 
is done by the third class, their immediate seniors. A plebe is never touched, 
except perhaps some dark night on his first guard tour when he chances to be on 
the lonely post along Fort Clinton ditch, when he is apt to be visited by bands 
of ghosts, who ultimately cause him and his rifle to land together in the bottom of 
the ditch, which is fortunately dry. But if physical hazing is proscribed from the 
cadet code, there is no restriction upon ingenious forms of annoyance. <A wealthy 
boy came to the Academy in his yacht, and, after entertaining his friends at a 
farewell dinner, came ashore and reported as a candidate. It is impossible to say 
how much extra deviling that yacht and dinner cost him, but one of his constant 
duties was to keep the company street free from sparrows, which were very 
numerous ; and all day long, first from one and then from the other end of the 
company street, came the cry of a “yearling” or third-class man, “ Mr. ——, don’t 
you see the chickens in the dooryard?” and Mr. —— trotted up and down that 
company street saying “shoo” to the sparrows, under the assumption that they 
were chickens, till his tongue was almost hanging out from exhaustion. Another 
sufferer was given a milliner’s catalogue, from which he was required to cut out 
the illustrations and “play doll” with them, arranging them around the available 
places in his tent and calling them by their names as little girls do. All this 
is under the direction of a yearling lying in the next tent, who listens to the 
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Fatigue Dress. 


performance with a serious face and occasional suggestions. Of course there is an 
alternative, and that is to fight. A plebe who will fight is highly thought of and 
promptly accommodated. ‘The matter is at once arranged by the upper class 
concerned, and a man from that class of the same weight as the plebe is turned 
out to fight him. Seconds, a timekeeper, and a referee complete the party; and, 
avoiding the sentinels, they adjourn to some secluded spot and have it out @ da 
prize ring. It is needless to say that should the plebe win he will be further 
accommodated in a similar manner if he should express such a desire, but not 
otherwise. 

The breaking up of camp stops the deviling, and from that time on the plebes 
are left severely alone, being specially designated by the prefix Mr. when addressed 
by upper-class men, until the first candidate of the next class appears, and then 
even the Mr. is dropped and their time of social servitude is ended. 

During this year their studies have kept them more than busy, for while they 
are elementary in name they are as severe as possible in fact, and cause many 
vacancies in the class ranks. Not so many men are found deficient now at the 
semi-annual examinations as formerly, and this is due to several causes. The 
writer remembers distinctly his first experience of this nature, when the battalion 
was called to attention in the middle of supper in the mess hall, and orders were 
read declaring twenty-seven cadets deficient at one examination, then more than 
Io per centum of the entire corps. Seventeen of these were plebes and ten third- 
class men. Of about a hundred and fifty candidates who reported that year, ninety 
were admitted, and four years later only thirty-nine were left to be graduated. 

The studies during the first year are English, French, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, surveying, and analytical geometry. ‘These are so arranged that only 
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Evening Parade. 


two are recited upon daily, all recitations being compulsory except in case of 
sickness, when an excuse must be obtained from the surgeon. The classes are 
divided into sections of about ten men, and each section is heard by a separate 
instructor, who listens to a recitation by each cadet daily and marks him upon it. 
Transfers from one section to another are made weekly, based upon the total of 
marks, and semi-annually a large number at the foot of the class, or “ the immortals ” 
as they are called, give up their military aspirations and return to civil life. ‘This 
is rarely due to laziness or lack of application, but usually to mental inability to 
meet the severe requirements, and perhaps often on account of lack of previous 
mental training. Sometimes a nervous cadet who is worried about his chances fails 
on that account, and such cases have occasionally resulted in the boy’s fainting 
in the examination hall when under fire of questions before that august body, the 
Academic Board. 

But the end of the academic year comes with the tst of June, and in a few 
days the examinations are: passed and the strain is ended. At the same time, the 
plebe having blossomed out into a yearling and having become eligible socially, he 
is fairly intoxicated by his plunge into the giddy whirl of “ spooney ” girls, hops, 
walks and flirtations. “Spooney ” does not mean sentimental or silly or anything 
in the least inelegant, but is cadet slang for lovely and all similar adjectives. 

And this phase of cadet life is ideal, for June is an ideal month at West Point 
in every respect. The quartermaster has caused every spot capable of improvement 
to be improved and made most presentable for the annual inspection by the official 
Board of Visitors. ‘The parade is like velvet, and the cadets in their grey coats 
and white duck trousers stand out in bright relief as they go through their 
evolutions. During the first ten days of June one of each of the exercises of the 
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Riding Class. 


entire year is performed before the Board of Visitors; and frequent reviews, and 
escorts of visiting dignitaries, such as the Secretary of War, General of the Army, 
and occasionally the President, tend to produce an almost constant military show. 
But there are intervals between exercises; and though they are short, the cadets 
find them long enough for at least a little flirting, or, as they call it, ‘ spooning.” 
The evenings are most often given over to small hops, until, on the night before 
vraduation, comes the big hop, when all the admiring relatives of the graduates 
have arrived, and fond mothers watch their boys even more carefully than the 
chaperones watch their girls. But there is really no necessity for strict watch: the 
girls and the cadets are both so much in love that it makes little difference 
to them whether they are watched or not. As some one expressed it, “That cadet 
over there thinks he is some time going to marry the pretty girl he is walking 
with, and she thinks so too; but he isn’t.” 

As soon as graduation is over the battalion moves into camp, when drills and 
other exercises with two parades a day keep the extra time so cut up into short 
fragments that a cadet accustoms himself to do everything promptly and nothing 
ina hurry. If he has thirty minutes between drills, he can walk at least twenty-nine 
of them with some girl, who is always ready and never keeps him waiting, and he 
in some way manages to drop into ranks as the signal ceases for the, next drill. 
Kor if he is late it means confinement to his tent possibly, and he cannot 
afford that. 

Yearling camp passes quickly, and soon the last of August arrives, and the 
battalion returns to barracks and settles down to studies again. ‘The studies for 
the second year are French, Spanish, descriptive geometry, calculus and drawing. 
During this year riding is taken up, the athletic training in the first year having 
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been carried on in the gymnasium, and comprising fencing and swimming as_ well 
as a thorough gymnastic course. ‘The riding is a serious affair for many of the 
boys, who have never practised it before. ‘The horses are not well trained ; and if 
tradition can be relied upon, they smile and seem pleased when an especially 
frightened yearling falls to their lot. The riding continues through three years of 
the course, and occupies an hour on alternate days. 

With the end of the second year comes “ furlough,” when the cadets get leave 
of absence during the entire summer. ‘This is their only indulgence of this kind 
during the course, except two or three days at Christmas, if they are so fortunate 
as to have no demerit against them on the conduct report. 

On return from furlough a homesick lot of boys take up drill regulations, 


mechanics, chemistry, mineralogy, geology, electricity, physics, astronomy and , 
drawing for their next year’s work ; and, surviving this, they become “ first-class men,” { 
the oracles of the corps, and presumably very dignified. First-class camp is always I 


looked back upon with real pleasure and genuine regret. Three hops a week and 
generally first choice in the item of girls constitute the principal attractive features. 
A yearling rarely gets first choice among the girls, and often has to content himself 
with some young miss with her hair still in a braid down her back and her shoe 
tops plainly visible. ‘Then a first-class man has the privilege of leaving camp at 
any time when not on duty, while a yearling can go only by special permission, 
except of course to the hops. ‘Then the yearlings have not all progressed far 
enough with the dancing-master to be desirable partners, for though they have an 
hour a day during their plebe camp and also during their yearling camp under his ; 
instruction, there are so many of them that it takes him a long time to perfect 
them all. 


PRED 


First-class camp is ended all too quickly, and the weary grind of study begins 
again. ‘This time it includes civil and military engineering, international, constitu- 
tional and military law, ordnance and gunnery, and a short course in world’s 
history. In addition to this is a course in practical military engineering, such as 
bridge-building of various kinds, construction of trenches, and making gabions and 
fascines. These drills come during October and April, and are daily for those 
members of the class not required as officers at the various batteries. The second- 
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class men are gunners at the sea-coast battery of heavy guns, the third-class at 
light battery, and the fourth-class at mortar and foot batteries. During May and 
September infantry drills take place daily from 4.15 to 5.30 o’clock, and are 
followed shortly by parade. Cavalry drills occur at other portions of the day, 
and signalling and practical military engineering occupy also a large part of the 
summer drill hours during camp. 

It was formerly the intention of the authorities to have enough of drills to 
suffice for the physical training of the corps, and little time was given for athletic : 
training other than that mentioned as occurring in the gymnasium during the first 
year. But of recent years athletic sports and games have been inaugurated and 
encouraged by an association among the officers, who subscribe liberally in funds 
and otherwise assist the cadets in managing their sports. ‘The cadet teams are not 
permitted to leave the Academy to play other teams; but nevertheless engagements 
are made with the best college teams of the country in baseball and football, and 
the games have created and maintained a lively interest in such sports. The 
football season is particularly exciting, and a good run or other clever work is 
made a just cause for pride. In addition to the games with other college teams 
there is held a competition in field events in June and one indoors in March; so 
that while a few years ago almost no interest was taken in field or athletic sports, 
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Academy Building. 


now nearly the entire corps can be seen on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, 
as well as at other spare moments, either playing tennis, polo, baseball, football 
and golf, or practising the starts and other incidents to athletic sports preparatory 
to field day, while a majority of them turn out regularly for a mile run before 
breakfast daily. 

In all of their games, as in all of their other training, the fact is kept before 
them that they must be men and gentlemen above everything else ; and they feel, 
as a prominent officer expressed it to them, that “Cadets can afford to be beaten, 
but they cannot afford to play unfairly.” The highest standard of honour is 
maintained throughout their course, and its violation is visited with the severest 
penalties. On outcropping ledges of rock about the post are cut the names of 
battles in which the American army has participated, while in the chapel are 
imbedded in the walls captured cannon and tablets to departed heroes, and in 
glass cases captured flags are displayed. An equally praiseworthy effort has been 
made to place before the cadets in their mess hall topics of elevating military 
conversation in the portraits of officers of distinction. It is unfortunate, however, 
that these portraits should not display greater artistic excellence, for there are 
many among them that, regarded from that standpoint, would hardly encourage 
one’s appetite. 

It is in the mess hall that the oracles flourish. Cadets of all four classes sit at 
each table, and naturally a first-class man is a person of great learning and experience 
in the eyes of those of the lower classes, and especially of the plebes. Affairs of 
the nation and other mighty matters are discussed, and the admiring plebe conceives 
a respect for the first-class man which makes his sayings truly words of wisdom, 
remembered and quoted years afterward. Should that first-class man chance the 
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next year after his graduation to have a brush with Indians somewhere in the 
western country, as he is likely to do, then are his sayings and doings gone over, 
















discovering new wisdom and infallible signs of coming greatness. 
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There is a sentiment in America against a standing army, conceived in the 
early days of the nation’s history, and fostered, through the ignorance on the 
subject of the masses of people, by demagogues, for political capital; and this 
sentiment is directed principally against West Point. When a ranting politician is 
at a loss for something to demolish, and has utterly destroyed the millionaires as 
oppressors of the down-trodden working-man, he turns upon the army and West 
Point, characterising them as snobs and military tyrants and their hot-bed. But 
though many such avowed enemies of West Point have year after year been 
appointed upon the official Board of Visitors to examine and report upon the 
Academy and its methods, not one has yet been found who did not go away 
converted to the belief that a better school does not exist for the cultivation of true 
and honest manhocd. Greater praise than that would seem impossible. 
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A. HasrincGs Brown, Lieut. U.S.Army. 


This will be followed next month by an article in French describing cadet life at St. Cyr 
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MISDEMEANOURS OF 
LADY GERTRUDE. 


THE 


HE poor tutor was alone with fer; and though it was in the 
days when men fought hard battles even against their own 
kinsmen, if they so thought it was for the right, his heart 
throbbed just as a tutor’s heart might throb to-day, with the 
difference that he had not learnt to count its beats, as our 
enamoured youth, two hundred years wiser, have learnt to do, 
in a self-controlled manner eminently conducive to the steadying 
of that obstreperous organ. It must break bounds, he felt 

sure, in another minute; and for all that the disaster should cost him—his life, 

ze. his bread and butter—he could discover within himself no regret at its 
imminence, but on the contrary felt a certain audacious joy running riot in his 
blood. What mattered the great insurrection, the cruelties of Judge Jefferies, 
and a fugitive patron, with a price upon his head, when Love had sought shelter 
in his heart, and she, to whom he had built a shrine, was just as far away from 
him as the width of the table! Of what consequence that she was the Lady 

Gertrude, the daughter of a noble conspirator, and he but a tutor without land 

or wealth! So he continued his story, looking at his book as if he were reading 

therefrom :— 
“ And the poor man loved the rich lady, and he dared not tell her of his love, 
lest she should scorn him.” 





“Then surely he was fearful at a nothing, which methinks means he was a 
coward, Master Humphrey.” 

“ A coward, if ’twere cowardly to fear the anger of his lady——” 

“Why should he expect such anger ?” 

“He had naught to offer her but his love.” 

“ Love were wealth enough! But I am tired of your story. “lis not so good 
as you are wont to tell, Master Humphrey ; and ’tis our last lesson,” she added, 
very gently. 

“You will not miss the lessons ?” 

“No, not my lessons, only the stories,—I have loved some of them!” And 
she moved restlessly in her seat as if she would say more, yet could not find the 
words. ‘“ But surely my father should be here even now ?” she murmured at last. 
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The poor tutor turned pale. ‘ You will go with him to Holland?” he said. 
“Tt would be too great a risk to accompany him, but I follow to-morrow if all 

succeeds as we have planned. Ah! if they should take him! ‘They have killed 

the Duke. Why are they not satisfied? Poor Monmouth !” 

“They will not take him!” 

“Now at the last moment I am terrified lest things should not go well. Look at 
the time! He may be here at any moment. Indeed, he should be here now!” 

The Lady Gertrude rose hastily, and stood—tall even as the young tutor by 
her side—with a look of eager impatience on her fair face. 

“Not yet time, I think,” said he. ‘‘To cross the marshes on foot needs indeed 
an hour.” ‘ 

So they stood irresolute, each with hearts for one another and thoughts for 
the absent fugitive. 

“There are learned men in Holland, I am told,” stammered the young man 
irrelevantly. 

“Tt is so rumoured; yet not more than that there would still be room for 
another, I am sure, Master Humphrey !” 

Which pretty speech nigh overpowered the equanimity of Master Humphrey, 
and threw him into a discourteous silence like enough to pique his noble pupil, 
who, indeed, felt she had made too bold, and had lacked in modesty, since he 
would vouchsafe no answer. 

“Continue your story, sir,” she said, with marked coldness. “I have no mind 
for lessons just now.” 

“There is no more to tell, my lady,” he said. 

“Then ’tis a poor story!” 

“Twas about a poor man.” 

“With a poor spirit!” 

“Nay, do not challenge him; for he hath an idea ’twere better to be poor- 
spirited than false-hearted.” 

““Why should he be either ?” 

“Were it not a mean thing to harass an unprotected lady, and false to betray 
the trust of her noble parent, his patron, when Ze was absent risking life for his 
country!” 

“'To harass her would be wrong, sir; to betray a trust a worser wrong; yet I 
cannot see that, if he loved the lady well, he would be doing either of these things.” 

“Madam, were I, your humble tutor, the poor man, would you still so reason ?” 

“Were you that man, Master Humphrey, I could but be sorry for the lady !” 

“Tis a fair answer: I crave your pardon! Shall we continue the translation ?” 

And the tutors hands trembled as he turned a page. He did not dare to 
meet her gaze, for the sting of shame was blinding him: but within the eyes of 
Lady Gertrude there lurked mischief, peeping with the winged god from under her 
fringed eyelids in wanton audacity. 

“Were you the man, in truth I should be sorry for the lady to have so 
inconstant a lover.” 

*“ Tnconstant, madam ?” 

“Who will make love, wherever he may find a ready listener, though in covert 
language that saves him from a declaration. Pray, Master Humphrey, if it be as 
you declare, that you are this man, convey my sympathies to the lady!” 

Now the tutor rose in wrath, and would have gone his way, for without doubt 
his mistress was making sport of him ; but the sound of faint footsteps from behind 
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the panelled wall arrested his attention, and ,he stood still considering whether 


’twere best to go or stay. 

“Jt is my father!” cried the girl, aware that he alone knew the secret passage. 
Then Master Humphrey saw a look of joyful relief rise to her pretty face, and he 
remembered how brave she had been, how good and noble and fair she was, and 
how miserable a worm was he ; and so lifted his head in the pride of humiliation, 
as humble-minded folk are wont to do, in such a manner that the Lady Gertrude 
found him as beautiful and arrogant as a king, for all his shabby clothes and 
slight stature. 

“JT may not see you again: he will cross to-day—I to-morrow,” she said, in 
sudden haste. , 

“God be with you!” answered the tutor, and he bowed low. 

She noted how white he looked, and the mischief died from the girl’s eyes. 
She toyed with the lace handkerchief in her hands, then glanced hurriedly at the 
panelled door that must open in a moment. 

“And will you please,” said she somewhat haughtily, yet with a tremor in 
her voice that sounded strangely sweet to him, “give this to her from me!” 
Therewith she kissed the poor tutor on the cheek; and he would there and then 
have carried the message to the sweet lips so near, but she slipped from his grasp 
to the panelled door. 

“ Across the seas,” said he: “I will take her the gift to-morrow,—maybe there 
will be room in Holland for a simple scholar.” 

The fugitive noble stood in the shadow of the opened panelling, and the Lady 
Gertrude, full of apprehension that he should stay too long, strained an ear to catch 
any ominous sounds from without, and drank in eagerly the detailed plans he slowly 
explained of his own escape to Holland, and her journey thither on the morrow by 
another route. He looked pale and tired, yet still had a smile for the girl who 
showed no fear though life and death were hanging in the balance. When he 
ended there was a little silence between them, as with those whose hearts are too 
full to speak. It was speedily broken, however, by a loud ringing of the great bell, 
which reverberated from the deserted courtyard below through the house. ‘The girl 
hastened to the casement window, and looked quickly out. 

“There are armed men,” she said: “they have traced you here.” 

“Wary hounds,” he murmured, with a look of grim humour,—‘‘to the hole, 
but not within. ‘Twenty minutes, and I shall be beyond the most cunning ferret’s 
scent. God be with you, little daughter! Keep them dallying here awhile. 
Remember to-morrow at Ballam Bridge by nightfall!” 

The panel fell back, and the Lady Gertrude sat down to her books, and made 
much pretence of mumbling to herself as the old doorkeeper, scare-stricken and 
panting, tumbled into the room with an officer of the King’s service on his heels. 

“* Please, my lady, the house is full of soldiers,” said he. 

“And, good Oliver, what is their will?” said she, not deigning to raise her 
eyes from her book. 

“No harm to so fair a hostess!” exclaimed the intruder. 

Whereupon the Lady Gertrude slowly lifted her pretty head, and scanned the 
uncomely countenance and fat proportions of the officer with much deliberation. 

‘Should fairness diminish harm, sir, ’twere a pity there were not more of the 
quality among his Majesty’s servants.” 

“°Tis a dangerous wit that would challenge the King’s army, madam.” 
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“**God be with you!'... and he bowed low.” 


” 


“The army brooks so little danger, sir ! 

“Not so the Lady Gertrude! But a truce, fair one, to the war of words. | 
am here to crave your hospitality whilst waiting for the presence of one who, I am 
informed, purposes to visit his daughter between the times of noon and midnight. 
You start !—’Tis now hardly noon. We demand to know, in the King’s name, at 
what precise hour that interview is to take place.” 

sie dd ie 

“°Twere well, madam, to save that pretty head; for those who wilfully harbour 
the treacherous Monmouth’s followers can receive no clemency from his most 
gracious Majesty King James. ‘Their life is forfeit, man or woman.” 

“Sir,” said the Lady Gertrude, after some moments of seeming fearful deliberation, 
“T await my lord my father here within one hour from now ; and may God curse 
you for a coward.” 

The fat soldier grinned. The lady’s bark was loud enough, but her bite was 
indeed most easily averted with a threatening whip, as was the way with women ; so 
he sat his broad person down and did all that which he thought would beguile so 
pretty a shrew from her fretful humour. Full three-quarters of an hour thus passed, 
when news was brought, by a breathiess soldier, that the Earl of W had boarded 
a frigate not fifteen minutes since, and—as was related in all seriousness—had doffed 
his hat in acknowledgment of the fiery salute from shore. Whereupon the fat 
colonel got up in a fearful rage, and kicked and swore, as only a gentleman soldier 
knows well how to do, and snarled aloud that nothing should save the cunning jade 
from the lively fate of Mistress Gaunt, who indeed was burnt to death for a lesser 
misdemeanour. But the Lady Gertrude lifted up her proud head and said, 

“Even so I shall deem my father’s life most cheaply bought, sir.” 
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And she walked out between the file of armed men, who indeed were sorry for 
so brave and fair a creature, taken thus roughly a prisoner. 

The poor tutor sat over his books in the upper room ofa small dwelling-house, 
and wrestled with his thoughts, till he knew not which was conscience and which the 
Devil most plaguing him ; for the Lady Gertrude had said that Love was wealth, yet 
his rooms betrayed no sign thereof: only poverty rose up about him and winked 
awry when he would fain insist that he was, as ske had said, rich indeed. There was 
the little door that led down the sieep staircase, and another door to a narrow room 
wherein was a bed, a stool and a chest, the which last corttained but one suit, truly 
of fine velvet and lace—only fit for Court, where such as he were not like to go— 
still but one suit, and several linen shifts. Moreover he had a little piece of land, not 
very far away, from which he acquired a small income ; yet withal these things could 
in no wise be counted riches. Indeed no, thought he, when hurried footsteps upon 
the stair became confused with his wandering fancies, and, ere he had time to weigh 
the matter, the Lady Gertrude stood before him, with such a look of mingled fear 
and mischief on her sweet face that he set at once to trembling, from the great 
control he must needs exercise on the man of him that would perforce have taken 
her there and then in his arms. 

“You are pale, methinks, Master Humphrey,” said she most airily, as if ’twere 
quite a common thing to thus visit a young man in his apartments. 

“Your servant, madam!” said he. 

And then something of a sweet shyness came over her, so that all in a great 
hurry she set to explaining how she had been taken prisoner by the irate colonel, 
and how indeed she had escaped through the help of a cousin among the officers, 
who, she avowed, had once cared greatly for her. ‘He gave me but half a 
chance,” said she, but I stole the other half, and the guards, methinks, were but 
half-hearted custodians.” ‘Then the boy and girl, for they were not much else, 
looked into one another’s eyes, as they had looked these many past days during 
the lessons he had been set to teach her ; and now there was no table between them, 
so that he knelt down, and taking both her little white hands in his, he covered 
them with humble kisses, the which the lady seemed to have no desire to resent. 

“So after all, Master Humphrey, you must needs take charge of your pupil still 
a little while longer. To-morrow at Ballam Bridge at nightfall there will be those 
waiting to conduct me to Holland, where I think, sir, you told me you had a mind 
to follow in search of further learning. Yet till then must I remain a prisoner here 
for fear of my very life,’’ laughed she. 

Then the poor tutor arose in sudden anxiety, and said, “Were you seen to 
enter here?” 

And she answered that some ‘children were: loitering on the steps, and that 
she remembered a young man in shabby clothes did stare at her. “He had a 
hungry look, so that I would have given him a piece of silver, but that I was in 
too great a hurry.” 

“There are spies enough to make the whole place dangerous,” said he,—‘‘ poor 
wretches, too, who become such for bread-and-butter, so distressful are the times.” 

Now, hardly had Master Humphrey spoken than a clamour without sent the blood 
from his cheeks, and fear at last into the dauntless eyes of the Lady Gertrude. 

“ Quick ! within,” said he, and thrust open the door of the narrow chamber 
and closed it upon her. Then the steady tramp of men’s feet echoed upon the 
winding stair. 
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‘** Apparently the lady we seek is not here.’ 


“Tn the King’s name!” said a tall officer, as he entered the room followed by 
several men-at-arms. ‘There was a strange look in his eyes as he met the tutor’s 
gaze, and he faltered in his speech whilst repeating the common formula. 

“There is no one here,” answered the student deliberately. 

“It is necessary the place should be searched,” replied the officer; and 


I must warn you that, if the prisoner be found, your life will be forfeited 
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without trial, as a 
Crown.” 
“There is no one here,” repeated the tutor. e 
“Full pardon is granted to those who voluntarily give up any hidden rebel 
within their abodes.” 


traitor harbouring those in conspiracy against his 


Majesty’s 





“There is no one here,” again repeated the tutor. 

A moment’s silence fell among the group. 

** Search,” said the officer. He had grown pale as the poor youth, who bent i 
with seeming indifference over his books, yet who longed to spring at the throats 
of these armed men and with his two hands hurl a half-dozen thereof down the 
stairway ; but he deemed ’twere wiser to remain quiet, for the men were many and 
he but one against them, so that for his lady’s sake he bit his lips and clung close 
to his chair as the men approached the little door, which opened suddenly from 
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within, as a beautiful youth in a velvet suit, with fine lace ruffs, and a mass of brown 
curly hair, falling negligently about his shoulders, such as was then the fashion to 
affect, confronted the officer. 

“What noisy matter is this?” said he haughtily. “Is there no peace even for 
students, who, loyal to His Majesty, claim but the quiet of their chambers to 
peruse the books which tell of mightier deeds than those of the internal wars of a 
discontented people ? ” 

Now a look of humour crept into the officer’s eyes, as he bowed perhaps lower 
than was necessary to so young and haughty a youth. : 

“T am grieved to so disturb you, sir,” said he. ‘‘We have been misinformed, 
for apparently the lady we seek is not here!” and he turned upon his heel and 
departed with his men from the lowly roof of the poor tutor. 

“Master Humphrey,” said the beautiful youth—and his face was now crimson 
even as the skies after the sun hath set—‘‘you risked being hung on _ high, 
Master Humphrey, for me.” And there were tears in his eyes. 

Then indeed did nearly all Master Humphrey’s fortitude depart. “ Lady, : 
‘twere a paltry thing to risk!” said he, and bowed his head as one ashamed ; ; 
and within himself he thought, “ Now indeed I cannot woo her, for ’twould be 
the way of a coward to thus force advantage of a maid’s gratitude.” But the whilst 
he was pondering she stole up to him, and he knew not how it happened, but he 
wooed her just the same. 
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WANTED, A NAME FOR 1897—Anni Mirabiles—THE YEAR OF JUBILEE—THE _IN- 
i FLUENCE OF HOT WEATHER, MOONLIGHT, AND DE MUSSET—ONE’sS FIRST BOOK 
E THE DES GONCOURT AND THE “ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT”—MR. BARRIE’S 
i “SENTIMENTAL TOMMY”—THE ARTIST IN Two AspECTS—A BRETON LEGEND— 
f THE ‘SERVICE’ OF SONG—THE SELF-CONCEIT OF BARDS AND POLITICIANS——M. 
f HENRI ROCHEFORT’S “ ADVENTURES ”—THE ART OF ABUSE--BATHOS AND BACCARAT 
; SPENCER’ PERCEVAL AND MR. WILLIAMS OF SCORRIER—DREAM-STORIES—A 
f DISPELLER OF DOUBT. 
HAPPY New Year! and willthe reader and the smashing of the Brest fleet by 
4 be so good as to give it a name? Hawke, 
This, I believe, is the formula in certain , ey 
latin Dut an Se, “Come, cheer up, my lads, tis to glory we steer, 
— ie ; To add something more to this wonderful year ; 
eae | bo Hewgegdeenyens 
‘ . \ af but I wish the nor even until the spring, as some wait to 
e ———" vA request to be name the year after the “ Derby winner” 
on (sy taken literally. but, making a happy forecast out of the hope 








By what name 
call 
1897 ?—not wait- 
ing until its 
close, as Dryden 
waited for the Dutch defeats and the Great 
Fire to make 1666 an 
until the autumn, as our sea- 
men waited in 1759 to sing, between the 
smashing of the Toulon fleet by Boscawen 





shall we 





annus mtrabilts ; 


nor even 





which all Britons are cherishing, to wake on 
June 20th, and hear the bells ring up the 
dawn of the sixty-first 


year of Queen 


Victoria’s reign. By what name are we to 
The 
The “ Record” 
inclines to slang, and suggests something on 
but of the two in such a case I 
No one hesitated 


remember this year of our desire? 


“* Sexagesimus ” is pedantic. 
a bicycle : 
prefer slang to pedantry. 
over the “ Jubilee” and the ® Jubilee Year” 
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for 1887 ; for then we had precedents. But it 
puzzled a few people. An old lady dwelling 
on the skirts of Dartmoor was asked, “* What- 
ever is the meanin’ of this yer Jewbilee ?” 
“Well, my dear,” she answered, “’tis this 
way,—if you’ve been married to a man fifty 
year, an’ the man’s alive, ’tis a Goulden 
Weddin’ ; if a’s dead, ‘tis a Jewbilee.” 


: eer have their characters. I am told 

that the one which gave birth to Alfred 
Tennyson and William Ewart Gladstone 
was a wonder in other respects, as it deserved 
to be. Many swear by 1858—‘“an annus 
mirabilis,” says Mr. Saintsbury, “in which 
some of the best wine of the century was 
made on the Douro, and in the Gironde, and 
on the Céte d’Or, and which seems to have 
exercised a very re- 
{ yy inarkable influence on 
As the books and persons 
born in it. The person 
of 1858 had a singular 
knack of being clever 
or charming, or both; 
and the books (as 
biographers and. biblio- 
graphers have before noticed) were unusu- 
ally epoch-making.” I regret that my purse 
never caught up with the clarets of 1858, 
or came within measurable distance of them. 
Happy indeed is the man who can afford 
those of 1878 on birthdays and festivals,— 





‘* He who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise.” 


Good wine was grown, too, in the year of 
Jubilee ; and certainly the persons one met 
in 1887 “had a singular knack of being 
clever or charming, or both.” Or was one 
of an age then to find them so ?—* And every 
goose a swan, lad, and every lass a queen.” 
No; there zs some magic in those hot 
summers. Do you remember Pater’s mar- 
vellous description, in “ Denys l’Auxerrois,” 
of a series of these rich vintage-seasons, and 
their effect upon the folk of Auxerre? “It 
was a period, as older men took note, of 
young men and their influence. They took 
fire, no one could quite explain how. . . One 
man engaged with another in talk in the 
market-place ; a new influence came forth 
at the contact; another and then another 
adhered ; at last a new spirit was abroad 


everywhere. The hot nights were noisy 
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with swarming troops of dishevelled women 
and youths with red-stained limbs and faces, 
carrying their lighted torches over the vine- 
clad hills, or rushing down the streets, to 
the horror of timid watchers, towards the 
cool spaces by the river. A shrill music, a 
laughter at all things, was everywhere. 
Heads flung back in ecstasy—the morning 
sleep among the vines, when the fatigue of 
the night was over—dew-drenched garments 
—the serf lying at his ease at last: the 
artists, then so numerous at the place, caught 
what they could, something, at least, of the 
richness, the flexibility of the visible aspects 
of life, from all this.” Well, of course one 
didn’t behave quite like that in the year of 
Jubilee ; but there were nights in that most 
immemorial summer when one sat on the 
steep side of a Surrey sheepdown, and, 
like Matthew Arnold’s 

Strayed Reveller, looked 4 
over a moonlit valley and ge ) 


saw visions :— 


moment 


\Y 


Passing through the dark + he \ 


stems 





Flowing-robed, the  be- 
loved, 

The desired, the divine 

Beloved Iacchus. 

Ah, cool night-wind, tremu- 


lous'stars 1”... + 


“ Like the stars, I was_per- 

fectly sober,” as Mr. Bret Harte once sang. 
The worst effects of this moon-gazing seems 
to have been a quantity of indifferent verse 
which would have been like De Musset if it 
could. Raking over a batch of old papers 
the other day, I turned up a fragment evi- 
dently designed under his influence, and the 
moon’s. It called itself MAB, and the name 
in the first line really began with an L. 


Lucy, did a flaw 
Drawn of Magic White 
Part the crystal night, 
That we saw 
While the Violins 
Flung the heart of Strauss 
Sobbing from the house— 
Palanquins, 
Coaches big as nuts, 
Litters and sedans, 
Fairy caravans 
Through the ruts 


\ 
\ ts 
‘‘Sometimes, for a \ ~ 2 





ed 


Oe meee 











Saeed. 












FROM 


Up the gravel drive 
Trooping from the park, 
Gather in the dark, 

And arrive ? 


Grasshoppers 
in pairs 
Chirping ‘‘ Way 
wa-ay !” 
Running all 
asway 
3ore the chairs: 
Maggots held their tails 
Up for links, and showed 
Here and there the road 
To the snails 
Harnessed, whom, sedate 
On the hammer-cloths 
Powdered liveried moths 
Drove in state. 
As in turn they came 
By the terrace flight, 
Stepped from each a knight 
And a dame— 
He with tiny sword, 
She in tiny hoop— 
Till there stood a troop 
On the sward. 
As a baby’s thumb 
No one near so high, — 
Lucy, you and I 
Saw them come, 
Leaning, our two selves, 
On a marble slab ; 
Ay, and we saw Mab, 
Queen of Elves, 
Come in midsummer 
Pomp, and trail the moon 
Like a toy balloon 
After her: 
Tie it by a thread 
To the balustrade : 
There it shone and swayed 
Overhead. 
This, I pause to remark, looks suspiciously 
like a mere crib from De Musset’s 
‘* Lune, quel esprit sombre 
Proméne au bout dun fil, 
Dans lombre 
Ta face et ton profil? 
But it is difficult to be original in writing of 
the moon. ‘To continue :— 
While it shone and swayed, 
Elfin trumpets blew ; 
Out of drops of dew 
Fountains played ; 
Fairy officers 
Ran with lamps in lines, 
Pinn’d them on the spines 
Of the firs. 
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Through the greenery lit 
Peer’d from nest and notch 
yes upon the watch— 
Thrush and tit. 
In the music’s hush 
Heart of every bird, 
Beating, lightly stirred 
Leaf and bush. 
But the fairy band, 
Marshall’d on the green, 
Saw their silver queen 
Lift a hand ; 
Stood as mute as mice; 
Heard the baton rap, 
Hleard her slipper tap, 
Once—twice 
Thrice ! and bow and set 
Jigging to the derry— 
Derry of the merry 
Castanet ! 
Violins and reeds 
Tremble now and trill ! 
Mab it is who leads 
Her quadrille . 


Cetera desunt. The moral seems to be that 
the summer moonlight of 1887 had the 
charm which our youth brought to it : 
**O Lady! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live: 

Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud !” 


In one point, alas! 1887 fell below the 1858 
for which Mr. Saintsbury vouches : for, now 
I come to think of it, my first book appeared 


in 1887, and did not make an epoch ! 


|" hee a collection of queer little tragi- 
comedies might be put together on 
the subject of authors’ first books! In my 


Own poor case 





| | the publishers 
{riot | misdirected 
their parcel of 
presentation- 
copies, and in 
a small town 





remote from 
book - shops _ I 
waited a week for some little trembling of 
the atmosphere to give evidence of the 
public shock. I need hardly say that it 
never came; but 
that was a salutary 
week, and I soon 
accepted its lesson. 
with gratitude. 





Perhaps the most 
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curious case, though, was that of the brothers 
Des Goncourt, whose first book, “ En 18—,” 
made its appearance on the morrow of the 
Coup d’Etat. Delzrant reges.—Early that 
morning, as they dreamed of editions on the 
scale of Dumas #ére, into the room bounced 
their cousin Blamont, red and wheezing. 
“It has come off!” ‘ What has come off?” 
“ Why, the Coup d’Etat.” “The deuce ! and 
our novel, announced for this morning?” 
“Your novel—a novel! A lot France is 
caring for novels to-day, my fine fellows ! és 
And so they found: the printer had even 
burnt the bills announcing it. The worst was, 
the poor men felt it so acutely. That is the 
curse of the “artistic temperament,” as we 
call it, from which the Des Goncourt suffered 
more severely than most. A great part—the 
greatest part—of the artist’s 
business consists in feeling 
with the feelings of other 
men; but this, alas! does not 
prevent his feeling most 
poignantly with some of his 
own, and especially when 
his vanity happens to be 
touched. Every creature 
has his parasite, and the 
artist's would seem to be 
this white ant of vanity, 





ever within him busy in the 
hollow it creates, gnawing 

‘ SECTIONS ARTIST 
continually. 


HERE really ought to be some com- 
pensation. The lot of the artist, 
doomed from birth to be putting himself in 
other men’s places, robing himself with other 
men’s emotions, weeping vicarious tears, the 
officious substitute for conscript souls, seems 
a sorry one at times ; and surely Mr. Barrie 
has drawn the picture of its degradation once 
for all in his “ Sentimental Tommy,” and 
none the less pathetically because he has 
touched in so much of the portrait with a 
smile. A wonderful portrait it is !—-the real 
naked heart of a character essentially unreal, 
marching to greatness through its unreality, 


and, alas ! 


at times aware of this. There 
lies the sting, the pang : 


cee 


I’m no sure what I’m laughing at,’ said 
Tommy, ‘but I think it’s at mysel’.? He may 
have laughed at himself before, but this Muckley 
is memorable as the occasion on which he first 
caught himself doing it. The joke grew with the 
years, until sometimes he laughed in his most 


shewing cause of swelled head 





emotional moments, suddenly seeing himself in 
his true light. But it had become a bitter laugh 
by that time.” 


To the ordinary plain man the artist’s 
business of parading in other people’s 
emotions must always be a little beyond 
comprehension, and at times and to some 
moods merely contemptible. Of all artists, 
the actor stands in most constant danger of 
this disgust, for his imposture can be reasoned 
away by even the Pare 
commonest mind. 
To clap a hump on 
your back and call 
yourself Richard , 
the Third !—as Dr. | 
Johnson put it 
any mind can de- 
tect the unreality 
of that. Back in 
1846, when the 
late Prince Con- WATERED 
sort was expected to visit the West country, 
the governor of the county lunatic asylum 
asked one of his patients, Daniel by name, 
“Are you going down to Bodmin to see 
Prince Albert?” ‘No, said Daniel, “I 
b’an’t going to zee ’un. I zeed Prince 
Edward to the barricades (éarague, booth of 
strolling players), and I went down after- 
wards to Hugo’s coffee-shop, and there | 
zeed the same feller. He’d a-tookd off 
his hat and veathers, but I know’d ’un by 





his yeller clathen boots, and a_ bigger 
blackguard for discoos I never heerd. In 
my opinion your Prince is wan of the 
zame zort !” 

Of course there is another side to all this, 
a side which, steadily viewed, exalts the 
business of the artist—and, as I think, of 
the poet especially— among the noblest of 
all professions. On this view the artist 
descends into other men’s hearts to be theit 
interpreter, to give form to the splendid 
elusive dreams they have half-dreamt, and 
utterance to the great thoughts they have 
missed uttering ; to cleanse their spirit of its 
grosser clothing and exhibit it to men who 
are preoccupied with worldly cares so that 
they may recognise it as their own, yet 
something higher than use has made it, and 
feel (in Wordsworth’s phrase) that they are 
greater than they know; to store up a 
source of consolation to which they may 
turn when bereavement has scattered the 
mist of vain images in which they daily 
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move, and thrown them back, bruised and 
naked, on the great primary facts of life 
and death, decay, and the transience of 
all things created. I came, the other day, 
upon a beautiful old Breton myth amid a 
number translated and retold by Miss Edith 
Rinder in a remarkable little volume entitled 
“The Shadow of Arvor.” I wish I had space 
to give it in Miss Rinder’s language ; but it 
comes to this: Gradlon, King of Ys, died 
amid the solitudes of the forest of Rumengol, 
and was borne to the threshold of Paradise, 
where Mary, God’s mother, stood to greet 
him. “If thou desirest aught of me,” said 
she, “joyfully will I hearken.” “Alas!” 
replied the old king, “my daughter Ahez 
dwells under the black waters which flooded 
and now hide my royal city of Ys. Her 
voice calls up to the fishermen, and they 
follow it to their undoing. Canst thou, 
Holy Mary, still that voice which lures men 
to their doom, and brings down on my 
daughter the curses of the people?” Mary 
pondered. ‘ That, O Gradlon, I cannot do: 
but this much only. I will raise up a race 
of singers in Armorica whose songs shall be 
sweet as the songs of the siren. Once a 
year, in the month of May, they shall flock 
to my pardon at Rumengol ; and thence, as 
from a spring, shall flow the inspiration of 
songs and airs that shall give peace to the 
souls whom Ahez has filled with dread, and 
comfort for the sorrows she has caused ; so 
that all who hear shall half forget their 
bereavement.” To my mind this legend 
very beautifully illustrates one of the services 
a true poet pays to his fellow-men ; and in 
this service his occupation with other men’s 
feelings becomes something infinitely higher 
than mere masquerading in garments which 
don’t belong to him. If indeed it be mas- 
querading, hear how a poet such as Victor 
Hugo invites to it !— 
** Si tu veux, faisons un réve, 

Montons sur deux palefrois. 

Tu m’emménes, je t’enléve. 

L’oiseau chante dans les bois. 

* ” * 


Allons-nous-en par |’Autriche ! 
Nous aurons l’aube a nos fronts. 
Je serai grand et toi riche, 
Puisque nous nous aimerons. 

*% * * 


Tu seras dame et moi comte: 
Viens, mon cceur s’épanouit. 
Viens, nous conterons ce conte 
Aux étoiles de la uit.” 
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As Matthew Arnold tells us in one of the 
poems I never tire of repeating to myself 
(and, I fear me, to others), the gods see, the 
poets see and feel also : 

‘* The Gods are happy, 
They turn on all sides 
Their shining eyes, 
And see below them 


The earth and men 


. x * 

‘* These things, Ulysses, 
The wise bards also 
Behold and sing. 

But oh, what labour ! 
O prince, what pain!” 


S it a marvel, then, that some of the great 
bards exhibit a rather overwhelining 
sense of the dignity of their calling? Yet 
I sometimes wonder how far this sense of 
dignity stands removed in itself from the 
vanity and egoism we find so distressing in 
the minor poet. A few years ago a rather 
wicked story went the round of the papers, 
professedly on the authority of a gifted 
young lady who sailed on a yachting trip 
with a party which included Lord Tennyson 
and Mr. Gladstone. She said, or at least 
the newspapers reported her as saying, that 
nothing imperilled the complete harmony of 
the trip but Mr. Gladstone’s habit of in- 
dulging in monologue on the occasions (and 





they were many) which Lord Tennyson chose 
for the recitation of his own verses ; and that 
at times indeed the conflicting propensities 
of these Titans so wrought upon the rest of 
the company as to desolate the decks of all 
the passengers but two, the aged statesman 
in the bows lost in impassioned declamation 
to the waves, while aft sat the venerable 
bard mouthing out his hollow oes and aes 
in transports of Tennysonian reminiscence. 
O pass over the foibles of giants and treat 
of smaller men,——-Of one thing I am 
certain, that the militant self-consciousness 
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of the minor artist is fairly matched by the 
rasping self-conceit of his cousin in tempera- 
ment, the minor politician. I have just risen 
from the perusal of M. Henri Rochefort’s 
** Adventures of my Life,” two volumes which 
seem to me to carry complacent self-exposure 
to the verge of tragedy. One was prepared, 
to be sure, for M. Rochefort’s affinity with 
the celebrated Irishman whose first words 
after shipwreck on a desert island were, “I 
wonder who lives here at all. Well, glory 
be! I’m agin’ the Government anyway !” 
But one was not prepared—at least I was 
not prepared—to be taken into the confidence 
of such a person as these memoirs reveal. 
To begin with, he is never so happy as when 
attacking a woman, and a woman who either 
is dead or has no one left alive to defend 
her. He leads off with the old foul stories 
of Marie Antoinette, and pursues her with 
ludibrious anecdote even to the scaffold. Of 
the hapless Princess de Lamballe he can 
find nothing gentler, and nothing funnier, to 
say than that she was a woman who had 
“a bad habit of going about with her head 
on a pike.” He heaps stale spite upon the 
exiled, widowed, childless Empress Eugénie. 
But M. Rochefort’s is not the nature that 
can forbear from insulting over a fallen or 
dead foe of either sex. He pursues the 
memory of Napoleon III. with stories of 
which one can only say (as a friend once 
said to me of the libels of Suetonius on the 
Emperor Tiberius), “ I wouldn't believe the 
fellow if he said he’d done the things himself.” 
Here is a sample of the abuse with which he 
follows Gambetta :— 


‘*TTe had reached that stage of pride at which 
men in power try to make others forget, and to 
forget themselves, their lowly origin. Son of a 
colonial produce merchant, he lost no time in 
getting rid of his father’s business. The idea of 
patting a marquis on the abdomen caused this 
majority-swallower to lose his head. He doubt- 
less counted serfs among 
his ancestors who had 
been put to clearing out 
ponds to silence the frogs 
that disturbed the local 
magnate’s sleep ; _ still, 
he sacrificed all his elec- 
toral chances for the 
satisfaction of riding in 
a grandee’s carriages. 
His dream, which he 
realised, was to lunch 
téte-a-téte with the Prince 
































of Wales. His weakness lay in the gardenia 
and Jockey Club side of his character... . ” 


and so forth. The last sentence is an example 
of one of M. Rochefort’s favourite tricks of 
style. Elsewhere he says of a young lady 
that “her beauty was perhaps of the acquired- 
taste category.” Moreover, he is a master 
of the Art of Sinking in Prose. After the 
seizure of the Lanferne in 1858 he fled to 
Brussels, where the aged and exiled Victor 
Hugo welcomed him with ungrudging 
hospitality. The guest’s reminiscences in- 
clude one gem of purest ray serene :— 
**Victor Hugo spent his everings in conver- 
sation with us, remounting the stream of his 


glorious past, whdle the others played cards in the 
next room.” 


A propos of these card-parties, by the 
way, M. Rochefort}tells us a curious anecdote. 
One evening Charles Hugo, the poet’s son, 
came to him and said, “ Look here, old man ; 
you can do me agreat service. I don’t know 
how to make both ends meet this month. 
My father has already advanced a heap of 
my next allowance, and I am afraid to ask for 
any more. I want you to get up a baccarat- 
party, and to induce him to take a hand.” 
“ But he has never touched a card in his life.’ 
“That’s just it. The thing is to get him 
to play without appearing to force him. ‘ 
I want eight hundred francs. Instead of 
having to make a_ scene to obtain them, I’m 
going to arrange for him to lose. He doesn’t 
know the game, and nothing will be easier 
than to make him take nines for tens, and 
soon. In that way you will save me some 
annoying discussions.” So with M. Roche- 
fort's aid the unsuspecting father was led to 
the sacrifice :— 

**Tt was atrocious. When Charles had _ bac- 
carat, he dropped his cards and threw them 
hurriedly into the basket, shouting ‘ Nine !’ 
And Victor Hugo paid. The old man became 
obstinate, and I wondered where it would end zf 
Charles, after obtaining his eight hun- 
dred francs, had not suddenly again 
become the honest man he had never 
ceased to be. It was really touching to 
note the calm resignation with which 
Victor Hugo placed his bank-notes’on 
the table. At ten o’clock he withdrew, 
a poorer man, and went to bed.” 


The italics are mine. Then 
follows an equally discreditable 
story about a sham Salvator Rosa. 
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That M. Rochefort, whose name _ stands 
for political honesty (among other qualities 
less admirable), should have lent a hand to 
dealings of this kind, strikes me as scarcely 
more astonishing than that he should choose 
to serve up the story now for the public 
amusement. 


TOR, whatever may be thought of the 

political instinct or the consistency of 
reasoning illustrated in “The Adventures 
of my Life,” a certain aggressive, bristling 
probity marks M. Rochefort’s career_through- 
out. This, and an unquestioned but equally 
aggressive valour, and a passionate affection 
for children, go far towards atoning for some 
other characteristics of the writer ; though 
the trait last mentioned may provoke the 
reader to repeat the famous reflection 
orginally made on Spencer Perceval: “I 
should prefer that M. Rochefort whipped his 
children and saved his country.” ‘The book 
may be commended, too, for the spirited 
account of its hero’s escape from the penal 
settlement in New Caledonia. The French 
have always excelled in this kind of narrative, 
as Latude and L’Estrange and Lavalette 
have sufficiently proved. M. Rochefort’s 
arch-enemy, the third Napoleon, bade good- 
bye very neatly to the fortress of Ham, and 
the escape of the Empress Eugénie from 
Paris had its exciting moments. I seem to 
recollect, too, a notable evasion of Com- 
munard prisoners from the fortress of Port 
Louis on the Breton coast. But M. Roche- 
fort holds his own with the best of them. 


ENTION of Spencer Perceval prompts 
I me to ask if any readers of the PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE can help me to authenti- 
cate, or explain, or confute the story of the 
dream connected with his assassination. 
The alleged facts I find set out in a MS. 
treatise on “dreams,” written by my grand- 
father, a scientific man and accustomed to 
weigh evidence. I forbear from giving 
them here at length, for the whole story has 
very likely been thrashed out and sifted 
before now: but I want to know where and 
and by whom. The dream is reported to 
have occurred in the night of May rith, 
1812, to a Mr. Williams, of Scorrier House, 
near the town of Redruth, Cornwall ; who 
woke his wife and, in a state of excessive 
agitation, told her he had just dreamt that 
he was in the lobby of the House of 
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Commons and saw a man shoot, with a 
pistol, a gentleman who had just entered, 
and was said to be the Chancellor. Mrs. 
Williams—sensible woman that she was 
advised her husband to be composed and 
go to sleep as soon as he could ; which he 
did, but only to be twice again tormented by 
the dream. Itso troubled him that between 
one and two in the morning he rose and 
dressed himself. Next day came news of 
the assassination. Then follows a fair 
amount of corroborative evidence, showing 
that the dream was recounted and com- 
mented on before the news could possibly 
have reached Scorrier. Mr. Williams, by 
the way, had never seen Perceval, and had 
never in his life visited the. lobby of the 
House of Commons. 





“HE writer goes on to say that, some 
weeks after the assassination, Mr. 
Williams had occasion to go to London on 
mining business, and naturally took this 
occasion to visit the lobby. He at once 
recognised it as the scene of his dream, and 
pointed out the spot where Bellingham had 
stood, and also that where Mr. Perceval had 
fallen ; and described accurately the position 
of all the principal persons at the moment of 
Bellingham’sapprehension. But this business 
of recognition is part of the necessary 
apparatus of a good dream-story. I find an 
even more effective use of it in the following 
narrative, sent to the Pa// Mall Gazette, two 
or three years back, by a correspondent who, 
unfortunately, chose to remain anonymous. 
This shyness, of course, lays the authenticity 
of the alleged “experience ” under suspicion. 
And I have never heard of any attempt to 
verify or discredit the story, which—true or 
false—struck me as one of the most artistic 
of its class. It was headed “ Dreams, Idle 
Dreams,” and ran as follows :— 


‘* Sir, —I have been much interested in reading 
the article with the above heading which appears 
in your issue of August 2nd. May I be per- 
mitted to give you an example of a most curious 
dream I had some years ago, and which came 
almost literally true? I was living in London 
at the time, and I had a correspondent in Dublin. 
This gentleman was a valued and lifelong friend. 
One New Year’s Eve I dreamt that I stood in 
a spacious, bare-looking entrance-hall. Presently 
I saw a letter put into the letter-box on the 
hall-door. I went over, took out the letter, which 
I saw was addressed to myself, and in the hand- 
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writing of my friend. I opened it, and found it 
to contain an oblong piece of bluish paper, partly 
printed and partly written in red ink. I read 
it, and it ran as follows: 

*** Order for the burial of (here came my own 
name) in (here came the name of a well-known 
cemetery in the vicinity of Dublin), on the 9th 
day of June, 18—, in grave (a number).’ 

**T should say I never could recollect any more 
of the figures. I stood looking at the paper, and 
as I did so I heard the voice of my friend calling 
to me. I went over to him and gave him the 
He read it, and then said, rather testily, 
I followed 


him upstairs, and into a barely-furnished room, 


paper. 
‘Ves, it’s all right: come this way.’ 


in the very midst of which was a kind of stretcher- 
bedstead, with what seemed to be some sheets 
upon it. He told me to lie down. I did so; 
he covered me with a sheet ; I closed my eyes, 
and I thought 7 was dead. Presently some one 
else came into the room, and they began talking 
about arrangements for my funeral. 
eyes, and saw with him a strange man, with a 


dark 


sciousness from terror, and awoke crying bitterly. 


I opened my 


short beard. I then seemed to lose con- 
I wrote and told my friend the dream, and he 


replied, chaffing me unmercifully about it. 
However, again and again I dreamt the same 
dream, and so terrified did I become as the 
gth of June drew near, that my friend actually 
took the trouble to come over to London, and 
took me down to spend the day at 


Court. 


Hampton 
The next New Year’s Eve I dreamt the 
same dream. My friend—who was a medical 
man—this time insisted upon my coming over 
to Dublin for a holiday, and to try and forget all 
about it. The months passed on, and I did not 
dream it again. We had a foolish disagreement 
about something or other, and I, standing upon 
my dignity, did not reply to several of his—I 
must admit—good, kind, and temperate letters. 
One night in June I was so restless that I lay 
awake the whole night, and determined to write 
a contrite letter to him the next day, for it was 
I who really was in the wrong, but I was too 
obstinate to admit it. I went down to the British 
Museum after breakfast, and returned about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, to write my penitent 
letter. As I entered the hall I saw five telegrams 
They all told the 
same tale: my dear friend had died early that 


It was the 9th of June. 


for me upon the hall table. 


I was stunned. 
A doctor was sent for, who at once ordered me 


morning. 


to be taken over to Dublin, in order, if possible, 
to rouse me from my apparent apathy, for I did 
not shed a tear. I should that 


mention here 


MALL 


MAGAZINE. 


some weeks previous to his death my friend had 
taken a new house in which I had never been, 
and which was the chief cause of our disagree- 
When I arrived in Dublin I was taken 


at once to the house, and the minute I entered 


ment, 


the hall I recognised it as the one I saw so 


often in my dreams. Moreover, a gentleman 


came forward to meet me: it was the very man 
to whom my friend had spoken respecting the 
arrangements for my funeral. For many years 
afterwards I kept my friend’s letters respecting 
my dreams. They were seen by many, and I 
regret to say they were accidentally destroyed but 
a short time ago. The man with the short dark 
beard succeeded to my friend’s practice, and took 
A year afterwards he died in the 
very room in which my friend died. What I 
have here told you is well known among my 


friends. —I am, &c. «ag 


the house. 


HE practical wisdom exhibited by Mrs. 
Williams of Scorrier House in the year 

1812 was, I think, improved upon the other 
day by a lady living in my neighbourhood, 
and under somewhat similar circumstances. 
The tale reaches me through the report of a 
“ district visitor,” but in the lady’s cAséss¢me 


verba. 

“My old man, he’ve a-taken to reading 
his Scriptures, and it affects his sleeping. 
T’other night he wakes up with a bounce, 
and I hears ’en groaning. ‘The Jews,’ 
says he, ‘will have no dealin’s wi’ the 
Samaritans. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘what of it?’ 
‘I can’t get no sleep for that there text. 
Oh, the height, the 
depth! If only -I 
could get to the 
meanin’ of that un- 
fathomable_ word !’ 

‘What word ?’ says | 

I. ‘Why, Samari- 

tans.’ ‘There’s no 

trouble about that : 

they’m  Protestans. 

The Jews will have no dealin’s wi’ the 
Protestans. ‘Be ’ee sure?’ says he. 
‘Why, o’ course, anybody knaws. that. 
Lie’st down an’ go sleep, you old fule !’ 
’A turned round and drapped to sleep like 
a lamb !” 

If all doubts could be resolved so easily ! 








